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TO MY WIFE 


FOREWORD 


The publication of this volume of collected essays has been made 
possible by the generous acquiescence of the original publishers, none 
of whom put any difficulties in the way of the project. To them all 
warmest thanks are hereby given. They are: the publishing houses of 
Brill, Leiden; Epworth Press, London; T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh; 
Harper Brothers, New York; Mohr, Tubingen; Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, Gottingen; Veenman& Zonen, Wageningen; the publishers 
of Interpretation , Richmond, Virginia; also Professor T. F. Torrance, 
Joint Editor of Scottish Journal of Theology for Messrs. Oliver & 
Boyd, Edinburgh. 

I should like to express my cordial thanks to the Publishers, 
Messrs. Basil Blackwell & Mott Ltd., for their willingness to publish 
this volume and for all the expert care which has been bestowed upon 
it, and also to Professor A. R. Johnson whose unfailing interest and 
encouragement have emboldened me to hope that the reissue of these 
essays in a collected form will not prove unjustified. I am further 
indebted to Mrs. E. M. Robertson and to my daughter Lesley for ready 
help in preparing the indices. 

At the end of the volume a list of certain other articles on Old 
Testament subjects by the author has been added. 

Norman W. Porteous 

Edinburgh April, 1967 
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INTRODUCTION 


When a series of essays written over a period of some twenty years 
is republished in collected form with only slight corrections, it is 
obvious that the same kind of consistency of thought cannot be 
expected by the reader as he would be entitled to demand of a book 
shaped in a single mould. It would be reasonable, however, to ask 
that a certain unity should be visible in the development of the 
author’s thought as a justification for his having put these particular 
essays together. It is in the belief that there is such a unity that this 
collection is now offered to those who may be interested. Each essay 
has the limitation imposed by the period when it was written and there 
has been no attempt to rewrite what would now in many instances 
have to be said somewhat differently, especially in view of the rapidly 
increasing literature on the subjects treated. It is perhaps worth 
while trying in this way to illustrate the movement of one writer’s 
thought during a period of theological Sturm und Drang. The first 
paper, with its ambitious title ‘Towards a Theology of the Old 
Testament’, dates itself all too clearly as having been written before 
the appearance of some of the most important discussions of Old 
Testament Theology. Its very title, however, was a kind of compass 
bearing which indicated the general direction which my thought was 
taking and would continue to take, and I succeeded in adumbrating 
some of the thoughts which I have later elaborated. 

The present volume by no means represents the total contribution 
which I have made up to date to the subject of Old Testament 
Theology. It was out of the question to include the survey article 
which appeared in 1951 in the volume The Old Testament and Modem 
Study , published under the auspices of the Society for Old Testament 
Study (Ed. H. H. Rowley), or the more systematic treatment con¬ 
tributed to Peake y s Commentary on the Bible in 1962. Moreover, the 
unpublished Stone Lectures entitled ‘History, Community and 
Revelation’, delivered at Princeton Theological Seminary in 1953 and 
repeated in the same year as the Louisa Curtis Lectures at Spurgeon’s 
College, London, gave me the opportunity to work out in a pre¬ 
liminary way certain of my views. In particular, I was concerned 

1 
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to argue at that time that the proposal to confine the content of 
Old Testament Theology mainly to a recital or proclamation of the 
acts of God, the magnalia Dei , was unsatisfactory, since it did not 
do justice to the fact that such cultic recital was only one expression 
of the faith and life of the people of God in the Old Testament. The 
acts of God and the human response must belong together in any 
theological treatment. I pointed to the analogy of New Testament 
Theology in which kerygma and believing community likewise 
belonged together. It seemed to me then, and I have seen no reason 
to change my mind, that an Old Testament Theology must take full 
account of the expression of thought in life, and that led me to assign 
a central place in my thinking about the Old Testament to the 
reality of the people of God as created within the empirical Israel. It 
is perhaps significant that my first article on an Old Testament subject 
was entitled Volk und Gottesvolk im Alten Testament and had 
appeared in 1936 in the Festschrift then offered to Karl Barth. 

It was the sudden opening up of the whole front and the developing 
of a general engagement about the time of, or soon after, my lectures 
in Princeton that forced me to the conclusion that these lectures 
would need to go into the melting-pot, since they were premature in 
the form in which they were delivered. In particular it was the work 
of Gerhard von Rad and the controversy which it aroused which opened 
up new horizons. I was confirmed in my suspicion that the concept 
of Heilsgeschichte or Salvation-History, which was central in von Rad’s 
thought, would have to be used with great caution and by no means 
supplied us with a master key to the Old Testament. That the living 
God was at work in Israel’s history was the burden of much of 
Israel’s witness, though, as James Barr has recently argued, that is 
not the whole story, but it was not made clear how Heilsgeschichte 
was related to the actual course of events and, what was even more 
baffling, men’s misunderstanding and misrepresentation of God’s 
will and action inevitably meant that an ambiguous character belonged 
to the Heilsgeschichte as we have it in the Old Testament. It follows 
that a mere repetition of the Heilsgeschichte is inadequate as an Old 
Testament Theology. A theology involves appropriation and appraisal 
and the problem is how that can properly be carried out. I began to 
see that in some way a Christian perspective is required, so long as it 
does not involve any distortion of the Old Testament witness. 

The essays in this volume fall into certain groups. The first three 
are specifically on Old Testament Theology and are included as 
illustrating the development of my thought towards the view-point 
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from which I was able to give the survey which appears in Peake’s 
Commentary on the Bible , but which I should hope is merely the 
earnest of a fuller and maturer treatment when other work permits. 
Then come two essays on the basis and nature of the ethical views of the 
Hebrew prophets in which I emphasize the ethical indicative no less 
than the ethical imperative; ethical ideals reflect ethical achievement. 
The next two essays follow up clues which happened to intrigue me 
and demanded investigation. The first clue was afforded by the 
frequent linking of wisdom and the king who is required in his func¬ 
tion of ruler and judge to be the guarantor of justice and righteous 
living. We see a gradual democratization taking place until the whole 
law is summed up in the vonos pacnAiKos of love to the neighbour. 
The essay entitled Jerusalem-Zion: the Emergence of a Symbol follows 
up another clue and seeks to show how the ideas of peace (wholeness, 
health, welfare) and righteousness came to be associated both with 
Jerusalem and with the coming ideal ruler, and eventually character¬ 
ize the New Jerusalem or the Kingdom of God. The following up of 
both these clues took me on a fascinating journey. The two essays 
which follow are linked by their subjects, dealing, as they do, with the 
continuity and actualization of Israel’s faith. The reader will notice 
that I develop a somewhat critical attitude to the recent over-emphasis 
on ritual. Ritual has its importance—Israel’s worship was a most 
significant aspect of its life—but, as the great prophets saw clearly, 
obedience in life is even more important. This has led me on more 
than one occasion to draw attention to the vital part played by the 
ordinary man, obscured though it so often is by what Sir Thomas 
Browne has called ‘the iniquity of oblivion’. The essay on the care of 
the poor in the Old Testament, which is my second tribute to Karl 
Barth, illustrates one aspect of the working out of Israel’s faith in 
practice. The essay entitled ‘The Relevance of the Old Testament as 
the Rule of Life’ seeks to find a way to relate Christian living to the 
on-going life of faith as it is illustrated for our guidance and admoni¬ 
tion in the Old Testament. Since I wrote this essay I have come across 
Franz Hesse’s, Das Alte Testament als Buck der Kirche , which is a most 
stimulating contribution to the same subject. I have myself tried to 
point the way to a use of Scripture, and in particular of the Old 
Testament, which will take account of its ambiguities as well as of its 
great certainties, and will not interpose the litera scripta between us 
and the ultimate authority of the living God. Scripture remains a 
regula vitae but its application does not exclude furious thought and 
fearless decision on our part. 
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It has happened that a great deal of my working life has been spent 
in a University Faculty of Divinity which also functions as a Church 
Seminary. It is not surprising then that I have never been able to 
detach my theological thinking from the life of the Church in which 
in various ways I am deeply involved. It has been borne in upon me 
that thought and life, though distinct, are inseparable. As theologians 
we have no right to retreat to an ivory tower. When I found myself 
called to assume responsibility for a few brief years for the control of 
my Faculty and the guidance of the College with its close relation to 
the needs of the Church to which I belong, it was almost inevitable 
that my long years of reflection on the nature of Biblical Theology 
should lead me to choose as the subject of the Inaugural Lecture I 
was required to deliver a discussion on the relation of Theology to 
both Church and University. I believe that this lecture will serve to 
round off my book and will not be felt to be irrelevant to its main 
theme. 

After a good deal of reflection I have decided to entitle this volume 
Living the Mystery . There was a divine mystery in human life, a 
[Auorripiov which was not inscrutable but which was moving towards 
self-revelation long before Christ came. It was in the response of 
faithful living that the mystery was appropriated and in part under¬ 
stood. This will perhaps furnish the reader with a key to much that 
I have tried to say in these essays. I am not, of course, pleading 
for the substitution of an ‘anthropology* for a ‘theology*, but for the 
recognition that the Spirit of God was moving in men’s hearts and 
making possible a response which justifies us in speaking of a people 
of God in Old Testament times and explains why we have an Old 
Testament at all. It is through the same Spirit that we may make use 
of the Old Testament as those who view it from a Christian perspec¬ 
tive—a perspective, be it emphasized, which illuminates without 
distortion and without introducing what is not there. The Old 
Testament with its strange ambiguity and its radiant insights mirrors 
for us man’s disobedience as well as his obedience, his misunder¬ 
standings as well as his grasp of God’s truth, and we may see our¬ 
selves in these contrasts and both alike included under the mercy of 
God and, because under His mercy, so also under His judgment. 
Indeed the whole dramatic movement of the Old Testament shows 
us a world, our world, moving towards the accomplishment of a 
purpose, which, in spite of all man’s failure to see it whole, is universal 
in its scope. Eichrodt has written of ‘the interior overmastering of the 
human spirit by God’s personal invasion’ and, if the theologian is to 
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do justice to that, as it is witnessed to in the Old Testament, he must 
learn to become sensitive to its working in the lives of those whose 
deeds and words fill the pages which we often find so baffling. Yet 
this does not involve uncontrolled, individualistic exegesis, since 
Biblical, like Dogmatic Theology is a function of the church and 
is itself a critique of Christian living through which, by the initiative 
and operation of the Holy Spirit, the mystery becomes an open secret, 
and the true perspective on the Old Testament to which I have referred 
becomes possible. 


B 


I 


TOWARDS A THEOLOGY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 1 


During the past quarter of a century the problem of Old Testament 
Theology has been the subject of discussion by a succession of 
well-known scholars (such as Rudolf Kittel, Marti, Gressmann, 
W. Staerk, Steuernagel, Eissfeldt, Eichrodt and Weiser) and still 
the debate shows no signs of coming to an end. In fact at the present 
time there are very deep cleavages of opinion among students of 
the Bible and among theologians, the consequent confusion of 
thought in the minds of many people leading to grave embarrassment. 
The question at issue is related to, though not identical with, the 
question as to what one has a right to expect of an Old Testament 
commentator. In this connection I need scarcely remind you that 
during the few years immediately before the War, more particularly 
in Germany and Switzerland, there was a tremendous amount of 
writing and discussion about the true nature of Biblical exegesis. 
The circumstances of the time, which included a violent attack 
delivered from certain directions upon the Old Testament, sufficiently 
explain why all this high debate should have taken place just then. 
The debate goes on and a solution is not yet in sight. 

In all this, most serious theological issues are involved in so far as 
the present theological confusion means that many people, who are in¬ 
terested in the Old Testament and wish to make use of it for personal 
edification or in religious instruction, are sincerely perplexed by the 
results of Old Testament scholarship and so are inclined to set them 
on one side and get on with the business in hand in their own way. 
The paradoxical element in the situation is that, at a time when 
there are innumerable popular and readable books designed to com¬ 
municate information about the Bible, there should be such widespread 
ignorance of the Bible and its significance, and this not only among 
laymen, but among theological students and even among the clergy. 

Without doubt the explanation of the trouble is partly to be found 
in the fact that many people do not see the relevance of all this 

1 This paper is substantially the same as was read before the Society for Old 
Testament Study at an International Meeting which took place at Cardiff in 
September 1946 . No attempt has been made to alter its original form as a lecture 
addressed to fellow-scholars. 
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information and argumentation to the Christian faith and to the 
practical business of Christian living. The works to which I have 
referred make their appeal to those who are interested in the past, 
but in the big majority of people there seems to be a kind of self- 
protective mechanism which comes into play as soon as the attempt 
is made to take them back into the ancient world. 

It is often supposed that the thing to do to arouse interest in the 
Bible is to write and talk picturesquely about it. The resources of 
archaeology, geography and ethnology are drawn upon in the 
effort to make the mise-en-sc&ne of the Biblical incidents as vivid as 
possible. The ancient world which gave us the Bible must, it is felt, 
be made to come alive. This is all part of the romantic attitude to the 
past, an attitude which, of course, has been behind some of the great 
achievements of Biblical scholarship. Certain people are interested, 
but the real problem, the problem of relevance, is not solved. No 
amount of picturesque realism will help us here. We are, I repeat, 
right up against a theological issue and it is part of our business as 
Old Testament scholars to try to grasp the cause of the trouble. We 
certainly cannot afford to ignore it. 

You will forgive me if I recapitulate briefly the familiar facts 
about the history of Old Testament Theology. As a discipline within 
the circle of the theological sciences it has had a somewhat curious 
fortune. In the period of Protestant Orthodoxy the Old Testament 
was mainly regarded as a collection of authoritative proof-texts which 
could be used by theologians to justify their particular points of 
view. Biblical Theology consisted in the systematic presentation of 
these proof-texts in the framework of a dogmatic scheme. The Old 
Testament moreover was regarded as being on precisely the same 
level as the New. Then, two hundred years ago, came the beginning 
of the systematic historical criticism of the Old Testament, which 
gradually, for all but the most conservative circles, made the old 
way of regarding and using the Bible impossible. Old Testament 
theologies, as distinct from histories of Old Testament religion, 
continued indeed to be written, but, if you take the three most 
popular works of the kind in the latter part of last century, those 
by Oehler, 1 Schultz 2 and Dillmann, 3 you will remember that in 

1 G. F. Oehler, Theologie des Alien Testaments , Tubingen, 1873. English 
translations, Edinburgh, 1874-5 and New York, 1883. 

2 H. Schultz, Alttestamentliche Theologie . Die Offenbarungs-religion auf ihrer 
vorchnstlichen Entzmcklungsstufe. 1st ed. Braunschweig, 1869, 5th ed. Gottingen, 
1896. English translation, Edinburgh, 1892. 

3 A. Dillmann, Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie , Leipzig, 1895. 
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all three the systematic part of the book is preceded by a long section 
describing the course of the history of Hebrew religion. Schultz’s 
book in particular was well known in this country. The most famous 
Old Testament Theology written in English was perhaps that by 
A. B. Davidson, 1 which was published posthumously in 1904, and so 
far there has not been a successor to it on anything like the same scale. 

In defining his subject Davidson writes as follows: ‘Old Testament 
Theology has been defined to be the historical and genetic presenta¬ 
tion of the religion of the Old Testament; or, as others express it, 
it is that branch of theological science which has for its function to 
present the religion of Revelation in the ages of its progressive move¬ 
ment. These definitions do not differ from the one already suggested, 
namely, that it is the presentation of the great operation of God in 
bringing in the kingdom of God, so far as that operation was carried 
on in the Old Testament period.’ You will notice two things about 
this definition. Old Testament Theology for Davidson is virtually 
Religionsgeschichte , but, secondly, the emphasis is laid character¬ 
istically on the divine side, rather than on the human side, of the 
process. Davidson, however, actually adopts the systematic treatment 
of his subject. In doing this he was a somewhat lonely phenomenon, 
for in his time Old Testament theologies almost ceased to be pro¬ 
duced, since Old Testament scholars had come to feel that the only 
thing they could do was to write histories of the religion of Israel. 
Men’s minds were dominated by the concept of evolution, a concept 
the application of which had had such astounding success in the 
field of biology. In consequence, when history was thought of after 
the fashion of a developing organism, it seemed impossible to treat 
the Old Testament in any other way than as furnishing the materials 
for constructing a constantly changing picture of Hebrew religious 
beliefs and practices. The work of a century and more had produced 
its inevitable result. 

Then surprisingly the Theology of the Old Testament began to 
revive. In 1922 there appeared in Germany a book with that title 
by Konig, 2 and eleven years later another by Sellin. 3 Both of these 
contained a long section on Religionsgeschichte placed before the 
systematic part, this latter being defined by Sellin as the systematic 
description of the religious teaching and belief contained in the 

1 A. B. Davidson, The Theology of the Old Testament , Edinburgh, 1904. 

2 E. Konig, Theologie des Alien Testaments kritisch und vergleichend dargestellt , 
Stuttgart, 1922. 

3 E. Sellin, Alttestamentliche Theologie auf religionsgeschichtlicher Grundlage , 
Leipzig, 1933. 
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writings collected and accepted as sacred by the Jewish community, 
in so far as, to use Luther’s words, they *Christum treiben \ In 
Sellin’s opinion, then, an Old Testament Theology can be written by 
a Christian only from the standpoint of the Gospel, but it presupposes 
the historical study of the material. 

In the same year in which Sellin’s two-volumed work appeared 
the publication began of Eichrodt’s monumental book. 1 This was 
followed in 1936 by an Old Testament Theology on a smaller scale 
by another Swiss scholar, Kohler. 2 Both these works assumed the 
results of Religionsgeschichte and confined themselves to the systematic 
treatment of the material. 

Eichrodt, in particular, is quite explicit about what he is attempting 
to do. He claims to give what may be described as a cross-section 
of the history of Israel’s religion, in which the different elements 
of that religion are exhibited in their inter-relationships. The 
historical development of these elements is not neglected but that 
is subordinated to the systematic method of description. The assump¬ 
tion made is that the religion has a set of fairly constant characteristics 
which distinguish it from all the other contemporary religions, so 
that, through all the vicissitudes of its history and amid all the 
changes of belief which can be documented in Israel’s records, it 
was able to remain essentially true to type. 

It has been generally recognized that Eichrodt has rendered a 
notable service to all students of the Old Testament, and it can further 
be claimed that his book has already begun to exert an influence 
within the field of New Testament scholarship. Not the least of his 
services has been his choice of the idea of the Covenant as the centre 
of his theological treatment, though in this he was doubtless in¬ 
fluenced by the pioneer work of Max Weber 3 who had recognized 
the importance of the Covenant for the understanding of Israel’s 
religion from the sociological point of view. The merit of Eichrodt’s 
choice lies in the fact that attention is thereby directed to the com¬ 
munity whose existence was constituted by the Covenant. It is 
only after he has dealt with the relation between God and People that 
Eichrodt proceeds to an exposition of the relation between God and 
Nature and that between God and Man as such. 

1 W. Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten Testaments . Originally published Leipzig, 
1933 and 1935. Latest editions: Stuttgart and GSttingen, 1957 and 1961. English 
translation, London, 1961 and 1967. 

2 L. Kohler, Theologie des Alten Testaments t Tubingen, 1936. 3rd ed. 1953. 
English translation, London, 1957. 

3 Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Religionssoziologie III . Das antikejudentum , Tubingen, 
1923. English translation, Ancient Judaism , London, 1957. 
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The purpose of this paper, however, is not the appraisal of Eich- 
rodt’s great achievement but the discussion of the question whether 
what he has done on such a generous scale is in essence all that can 
properly be expected of one who claims to have written a Theology 
of the Old Testament. This question has in effect been answered 
most emphatically in the negative by a school of writers—all of them 
influenced theologically by Karl Barth—of whom the most notable 
is Wilhelm Vischer. 

Vischer does not deny the legitimacy and indeed the necessity of 
the literary and historical study of the Old Testament. As a matter of 
fact, in the second volume of his work, Das Christuszeugnis im Alten 
Testament ,* he makes a considerable amount of use of such criticism. 
What Vischer, however, is really concerned to do is to demonstrate 
his fundamental thesis that every part of the Old Testament must 
be held to be equally witness to Christ. For the exposition of the 
Old Testament history is indeed important, namely the history which 
is theologically relevant to us. Unfortunately, though his language 
is somewhat ambiguous, Vischer betrays the fact that he is not really 
interested in history in connexion with the Old Testament, when in 
one place he speaks of the choir of Prophets and Apostles as sur¬ 
rounding Christ and from opposite sides pointing to Him, while in 
another place he speaks of concentric circles. Barth, of whom Vischer 
is a follower, also thinks of Prophets and Apostles as forming semi¬ 
circles. The suspicion which Vischer’s use of this figure of the circle 
arouses in us is deepened when we find that yet another dialectic 
theologian, Hellbardt, 1 2 whose views about the Old Testament 
stand in a close relation to Vischer’s, explains that the Heilsgeschiclite y 
which is witnessed to in the Bible, is not a history which proceeds on 
the horizontal plane at all, though he rather grudgingly admits that 
there is of course such a history; its direction is perpendicular 
(Barth’s senkrecht von oben ), and it takes place between heaven and 
hell, a rather Faust-like conception. ‘The Heilsgescliichte , of which 
the Old Testament speaks, has its starting-point precisely not here 
upon earth but in heaven, and it ends, not in the historical appear¬ 
ance of Christianity, but in the Conception and Birth, Death and 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ.’ 3 

The same writer waxes indignant over the historical critics’ habit 

1 Vol. i, Mtinchen, 1934; Vol. 2, Zurich, 1942. English translation of Vol. 1, 
London, 1949. 

2 H. Hellbardt, ‘Die Auslegung des Alten Testaments als theologische Disziplin,’ 
T/tBl 16 J.G., No. 7/8, Juli/August 1937, Sp. 129-43. 

3 Hellbardt, op. cit., Sp. 137. 
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of speaking of the ‘onceness’, i.e. the uniqueness, of the historical 
events they study. In the Old Testament, he maintains, there is only 
one ‘onceness* which is of theological significance, and that is the 
onceness of Christ. If we consider any historical incident in the 
Old Testament, say the ‘sacrifice* of Isaac, or the murder of Eglon 
by Ehud, or the crossing of the Jordan by the Israelites under Joshua, 
the historical fact as such is of no theological consequence. The 
theological fact is the Christological one that here we have witness 
to the ‘onceness* of Christ, to His redeeming acts in their fulness. 
But Hellbardt goes even further than this. We are not to stop short 
at witness or promise. In each event that is recorded Christ is 
really and actually present in His full redeeming activity. In fact 
he advances to what Eichrodt, in a very trenchant criticism of his 
views, 1 calls a belief in the ‘Inscripturation of the Word*. Christ, 
that is to say, is present in every written text of Scripture. We may 
be astonished, but that is what seems to be meant. 

Vischer, in his exegesis of Scripture, does not actually apply the 
Christological principle enunciated by Hellbardt in the case of every 
text. That would have been an enormous task and one suspects that 
it would not have been at all an easy one even for one like Vischer 
who has a mind of quite remarkable ingenuity. One of his disciples 
writes that students of Vischer*s, when going to his lectures, used to 
ask each other: ‘Will he practise magic again to-day?* But it is his 
ingenuity rather than his soundness of judgement that one often 
finds oneself admiring, though it must be admitted that not in¬ 
frequently he throws out a really illuminating suggestion. 

Vischer is much more cautious than Hellbardt in what he says 
about witness to Christ in the Old Testament. The latter speaks 
quite definitely of actual appearances of Christ. Vischer takes refuge 
in ambiguity, as, for example, in his exegesis of the passage about 
Melchizedek in Gen. xiv, where it is almost impossible to be sure 
what he really means. In one instance, however, he seems to come 
out into the open and state explicitly that the mysterious stranger 
with whom Jacob wrestled by the Jabbok was actually Christ. We 
are therefore justified in assuming a certain measure of fundamental 
agreement between these two scholars on this point. 

It does not surprise us when we find Hellbardt treating the 
concept of time as virtually irrelevant to theology. In fact, he seems 
to think that the dignity of exegesis depends on the extent to which 

1 ( Zur Frage der theologischen Exegese des Alten Te$tamentes* f ThBl } 17 
J.G., No. 4, April 1938, Sp. 74-87, 
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we do exclude the concept of time, and he goes so far as to declare 
that it is, from the theological point of view, of very little importance 
that Jesus appeared on earth in temporal sequence after the Old 
Testament period. It will, however, simply not do to say that, instead 
of the unique fact of Jesus* life in Palestine at the beginning of what 
we call the Christian era, we get in compensation His real existence 
in every historical event at every time. This kind of unhistorical 
thinking is neither Biblical nor Christian and, as Eichrodt rightly 
points out, is akin to the speculations of Philo with their obvious 
colouring from Greek philosophy. This is certainly not the way 
to escape from the errors of Historismus . It would be unfair to 
assume that Hellbardt’s views and Vischer’s are identical, but what 
the former says in his uncompromising fashion is at least of signifi¬ 
cance as showing the way in which the wind is blowing. Hellbardt 
definitely, and Vischer in at least one instance, seem to bring Christ 
like a ghost on to the stage of the Old Testament, and one may not 
unfairly add that He finds there nothing but ghosts. Deny the 
importance of the time sequence of history, and you get an unreal 
world of shadows with a deity who is almost as shadowy. In fact 
there is more to be said for the Hegelian brand of theology, which 
at least recognizes movement, than for a theology which seeks to 
exclude history altogether. Moreover the method and presuppositions 
of both Vischer and Hellbardt open the door to the wildest allegoriz¬ 
ing and supply no real check upon it. There is, I believe, a very real 
sense in which the New Testament may be regarded as the fulfilment 
of the Old—in fact it is one of the fundamental tenets of Christianity 
that this is so—but Vischer and those who think with him, acting in 
all sincerity and with a motive for which we can have respect, 
especially when we remember the dangers against which they were 
contending, have taken a short cut which is theologically most 
questionable. It should also be added that there is much in Vischer’s 
books in particular that is suggestive and valuable. Only he must be 
read with caution. 1 

At this point it must be stated that the whole question of the 
relation between the Testaments is of very great importance and 
has of recent years been attracting the increasing attention of scholars. 
But the handling of this difficult topic requires sobriety of judgment 
and the avoidance of a priori assumptions, and nothing is to be 

1 See now Emil Brunner: Revelation and Reason t London, I 947 » note on pp. 
81 and 82. The original German edition of this work, Offenbarung und Vernunft: 
Die Lekre von der christlichen Glaubenserkenntnis , Zurich, 1941, was published 
in 1941, but did not then come to the present writer’s notice. 
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gained by turning the Old Testament into an elaborate cipher which 
it is the job of the Old Testament expositor and theologian to decode. 
There is surely something wrong about a method of exposition which 
draws one’s attention first and foremost to the ingenuity of the 
expositor, especially when that ingenuity is directed to reducing the 
whole of the Old Testament to a single monotonous level of identical 
meaning. 

In a challenging book entitled The Authority of the Biblical 
Revelation , H. Cunliffe-Jones takes Biblical scholars to task for their 
failure to provide an adequate theological doctrine of the Bible. 
He accepts without reserve the historical approach to the Bible and 
declares that the historical critics have been completely successful 
in their controversy with the fundamentalists. The trouble, as he 
sees it, is that the critics have for the most part been content to 
stop short at their historical investigations and so, great as their 
service to the cause of truth has been, they have failed to show how 
their historical results should be taken up into a positive theological 
exposition of the Bible. His plea is for what he calls interaction be¬ 
tween the historical and the theological ways of treating Scripture. 
With regard to the exposition of any particular passage he says that 
‘there are three questions which must be considered. First, what is 
the original meaning of its author and what is its relation to his 
own time? Secondly, what is the meaning of the passage in relation 
to the whole historical movement covered by the Old and New 
Testaments? Thirdly, what is the meaning of the passage as part 
of the witness to the absolute Revelation of God in Jesus Christ our 
Lord?’ 1 

So far as the third of these questions is concerned, I gather that 
he would not go nearly as far as Vischer, for he recognizes the danger 
of artificial interpretations. On this point, however, one is inclined 
to suspend judgment until one sees how he will handle Scripture 
in the Commentary on the Book of Deuteronomy which he promises 
us. Perhaps most of us could agree with him when he says: ‘The 
Old Testament is the Story of God and of the people of God, and 
it is the Story of Israel which testifies of Christ. Jesus Christ is 
Israel concentrated in Himself and freed from imperfection, and all 
that is said of the true Israel is made more glorious by the coming 
of the Son of Man.’ 2 

Where Cunliffe-Jones’s views deserve our particular attention 

1 The Authority of the Biblical Revelation, London, 1945, p. 11. 

2 Op. cit., p. 49. 
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in the context of this paper is where he declares that what we need 
to-day is a Theology of the Word rather than a Theology of Res¬ 
ponse. ‘Are the Biblical writings authoritative’, he says, ‘because 
they are the finest expressions of religious experience interpene¬ 
trated with the divine, or are they authoritative because they are 
witness to that which must govern as well as quicken religious 
experience?’ 1 He means that in Biblical Theology the emphasis must 
be laid on the objective Word of God, which is normative for all 
Christian experience and is therefore not to be measured by the 
imperfect response which men make to the Word. 

Now there is a way of speaking about religious experience which 
arouses in me the same kind of reaction as that indicated by the 
words I have quoted. The Bible is sometimes expounded as if it 
were a kind of text-book of piety. In this ancient book, we are told, 
is to be found the experience of those who were religious geniuses, 
men who had a special aptitude for religion, and we can learn to 
deepen our own religious experience by entering into theirs. The 
religious life is like the practice of one of the arts and by the use of 
the Bible it is possible for us, as it were, to sit at the feet of the great 
masters of the art of religion. The Bible, in short, is an elaborate 
ashram in book form. 

Well, as I said, I sympathize with Cunliffe-Jones’s reaction 
against this type of theology. But surely it is no less a mistake to 
minimize the response in faith and obedience which men make to 
the Word of God. Certainly the Word is primary and the response 
secondary to the Word to which it is a response. The religious fact, 
however, with which the Bible deals is that a Word is spoken and 
received and the reception of the Word is surely a form of religious 
experience. It is not that the response is the measure of the Word, 
but it is just because there is a response, a witness to the Word, 
that we can hear that Word spoken to ourselves. To point out, as 
we must do, how partial and imperfect the response often was, 
is not to make the response a measure of the Word spoken but rather 
to emphasize the sovereignty of a Word which out of such variety 
of material was able to fashion a new thing in the world, a people 
which constituted a new kind of fellowship. It is in my view the 
business of a Theology of the Old Testament to illumine the Old 
Testament primarily from this point of view, because it was through 
this relationship between God and His people that revelation chiefly 
came to Israel. The prophet, for example, is of significance, not 

1 Op. cit., p. 66. 
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because he had some very special type of experience which other 
men less richly endowed can share only to a very partial extent, 
but because a Word of God came to him which was meant for all 
Israel, and he learned to look to God to enable all men to receive it 
as he himself had been enabled to do. Moreover, the capacity of 
the prophet to receive the Word and respond to it was not un¬ 
connected with the fact that he had been reared in the tradition of 
this people, the tradition that was transmitted in those circles to 
which the prophets belonged and which the prophets themselves 
sought to perpetuate. The tradition might at times be cherished 
merely by a remnant within the empirical Israel, but that remnant 
incorporated the meaning which was the raison d’itre of Israel’s 
existence and as the bearer of which she fulfilled her tragic destiny. 

In the magnificent book which the late Principal H. Wheeler Robin¬ 
son has left as a legacy, this thought of the centrality of Israel, the 
people of God, for Old Testament Theology is clearly expressed: 
‘The supreme and unifying theme of the Old Testament is God, 
as Creator, Ruler and Redeemer. Yet that obvious truth would be 
incomplete and indeed misleading unless we said, not only “God”, 
but “the God of Israel”. The revelation of God is bound up with a 
history, the national and individual experiences of a particular 
people.’ 1 Wheeler Robinson realizes very clearly that revelation 
in the Old Testament came not as a series of propositions about God 
but through a disclosure of God within a personal fellowship. 
The fellowship, of course, is that which was created by God within 
His ancient people. It is a little strange, then, that at the very end 
of his book he turns back to a conception of what a Theology of the 
Old Testament should be which shows how difficult it is to break 
away from traditional methods. He writes: ‘As for the content of 
the revelation (in distinction from its form), it is inevitable that 
we should state this in a series of propositions to constitute a “Theo¬ 
logy of the Old Testament”, even if they are arranged in historical 
order, and called a “History of the Religion of Israel”. If they are 
stated topically, and not chronologically, as a “theology” requires, 
they become still more abstract and remote from the once-living, 
vibrating and dynamic religion of Israel. Let us constantly remind 
ourselves that this religion, like any other, can be understood only 
from within, or through a sympathy that makes us its “resident 
aliens” (gerim ).' 2 

1 Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament, Oxford, 1946, p. 148. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 281-2. 
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It is obvious, of course, that writing of any kind whatsoever 
involves a series of propositions. I would, however, venture to 
suggest that in writing a Theology of the Old Testament some 
way must be found to avoid this abandonment of the concrete 
which we have when life is petrified into a series of propositions 
expressive of the ideas which men in Israel held about this, that 
and the other topic, though of course some systematized description 
of belief has its proper place within a theological treatment. The 
business of a Theology of the Old Testament is to keep us contin¬ 
ually aware of God’s activity in Israel’s history, and, as that activity 
consisted in the creation and maintenance of a community, to 
make us see that community as the thing that binds all the varied 
witness of the Old Testament writers together in a unity of faith. 
It should be made clear that the witness which we have in the Old 
Testament and the experience of God which the Old Testament 
mirrors for us are the witness and experience, not only of the great 
masters of religion, but also of quite ordinary people. The great 
miracle of the Old Testament is what God did with these ordinary 
people, just as the great miracle of the New Testament, after the 
supreme miracle of Christ Himself, is the welding together of a new 
community out of very unpromising material. 

A Theology of the Old Testament will take account of contem¬ 
porary investigations into the psychology of the Hebrews, into the 
nature of prophecy, and into the character of the Hebrew cult, not 
excluding its relation to analogous phenomena elsewhere. It will 
base itself on careful philological discussion of the meaning of 
religious terms, seeking to be as completely at home as possible in the 
Old Testament world of thought. Although, as Pedersen has re¬ 
minded us, we are perhaps no longer entitled to be so confident 
that we can date much of the material in the Old Testament with 
any high degree of accuracy, we need not be unduly concerned, 
since such dating is now felt to be much less important than the 
recognition of those features of Israel’s life and religion which 
over long periods of time were virtually constants. All these enquiries 
help us to realize, on the one hand, among what kind of people the 
miracle of Israel’s faith was awakened, and to appreciate, on the 
other hand, the nature of that new thing which was working within 
the ancient pattern. 

That new thing was associated with a tradition which was in 
line with one of the great revolutionary movements of history. The 
old culture pattern of the world to which Israel belonged and to 
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which she was bound by so many ties of cultural and religious 
influence was in process of breaking down, and history was moving 
towards a new synthesis to replace the one which, because its 
defects could no longer be endured, had proved unstable. The 
secret of Israel’s success in helping to bring about this new synthesis 
lay not so much in the fact that men like the Hebrew prophets 
thought out a new philosophy or grasped it by a flash of intuition, 
but that within Israel a new type of community was in actual pro¬ 
cess of construction. The contribution of the prophets consisted 
in their deepening of men’s understanding of what was already 
there, albeit in miniature, and that new thing was not a system 
of ideas but a fellowship of people. No Theology of the Old Testa¬ 
ment is adequate which does not keep us close to the stuff of real 
life, ordinary life, which is that out of which history is chiefly made. 
The reason why the Old Testament is being rediscovered to-day 
is that in it we can see God actually at work in the lives of men and 
women. Moreover, we as Christians believe ourselves able to 
recognize that what He did in Old Testament times was an indivisible 
part of what He did and does within the Christian Church. A 
Theology of the Old Testament should do justice to the fact that 
the faith of Israel looked for the realization of a Kingdom of God in 
this world and should remind us that a version of Christianity 
which compromises with the world by removing the true community 
of God’s children largely to some supra-mundane sphere, and which 
turns the knowledge of God into something not involving a surrender 
of mind and heart and will, is not in line with the great driving forces 
of history which move towards a religion that really counts or 
towards none at all. 

One last point. I believe that, in this business of working out a 
Theology of the Old Testament, we shall have to give a due place to 
the Hebrew religious tradition, since, whatever violence it does to 
the actual sequence of Israel’s history, as modern historical science 
has reconstructed it, it does express the meaning of that history as 
Israel itself conceived it, thereby making it a potent factor in the 
subsequent history of the world. There are, of course, grave 
difficulties to be faced here and they must be faced frankly. The Old 
Testament way of setting forth the meaning of Israel’s history is 
to give us a Heilsgeschichte which is related to the actual course of 
Israel’s history somewhat as a portrait is related to a photograph. 
That the Old Testament portrait does express the ultimate truth 
about Israel is, of course, something which may be either accepted 
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or denied. But, whatever view we take of Israel’s history, it is only 
within the context of faith, whether Jewish or Christian, that a 
Theology of the Old Testament can be written. It is quite im¬ 
possible to be entirely without presuppositions in essaying such 
a task. That is true even of the scholar who says that he adopts no 
positive attitude to the Old Testament at all. It belongs to faith, 
however, not to read into the Old Testament what is not there, but 
so to exhibit what is there that the relevance of the Old Testament 
will be made clear. It is the purpose of a Theology of the Old Testa¬ 
ment to guide the systematic theologian in his use of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. There must be no glossing over the fact that within the Old 
Testament there are differences and even contradictions between the 
several parts. The unity is not on the surface nor is it to be attained 
by a subtle dialectic. Rather is it to be found in the concrete reality 
of a community based on fellowship with God, created and maintained 
by Him to express His will. Here is the divine reagent which has 
changed the pattern of human life and will change it again. It is in 
relation to this unique centre of Israel’s life that her distinctive 
beliefs about the world and existence in it must be expounded with 
all due regard to the interpenetration of her life and thought by the 
life and thought within which she provided the leaven of what was 
new. The pivots on which a Theology of the Old Testament turns 
are God and His people, God paramount but choosing primarily 
to make Himself known as the Living God in this unique relation¬ 
ship. 


II 


SEMANTICS AND OLD TESTAMENT 
THEOLOGY 


The purpose of this paper is to lay before you, in the short time 
at my disposal, some reflections on the nature of the theological 
task which requires to be undertaken in connection with the Old 
Testament and is in my judgment a responsibility of Old Testa¬ 
ment scholarship. In these last years extraordinarily impressive 
work has been done in the field of Old Testament Theology. The 
names that spring to one’s mind in this connection are those of 
Sellin, Eichrodt, Kohler, Procksch, Vriezen, Wheeler Robinson, 
Rowley, Millar Burrows, Baab and along another line Vischer and 
those who ally themselves with him. But there are many others 
who in different ways, in books, in monographs and in articles, 
have contributed to the debate. Complete agreement has not yet 
been reached on the fundamental nature of the discipline but the 
issues involved have become reasonably clear. My own mind has 
been revolving now for a good number of years round this problem 
of Old Testament Theology and I welcome this opportunity which 
you have given me of trying to put into words certain of the con¬ 
victions which have gradually been growing upon me. 

One of the most striking features of the present period, so far as 
Old Testament studies are concerned, has been the increasing 
attention which is being paid to semantic investigation of the vocabu¬ 
lary of both the Old and New Testaments. I well remember the 
keen interest with which a good many years ago I read the discussion 
of the religious vocabulary of Hellenistic Judaism by C. H. Dodd 
in his book The Bible and the Greeks , (London, 1935)- More recently 
two other scholars in my own country, N. H. Snaith and A. R. 
Johnson, have, each in his own way, been prosecuting this kind of 
research, and these are not the only names that could be mentioned. 
In Germany, too, Scandinavia, Switzerland and elsewhere numerous 
monographs have been produced. In particular one thinks gratefully 
of the work which has been done by Pedersen with a view to the 
better understanding of the language of the Old Testament and of 
the mental outlook which the words betray. Last but not least it 
must be acknowledged how deeply the whole theological world is 
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indebted to those scholars who have produced and are continuing 
to produce that monumental and indispensable work, Kittel’s 
Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament. 

There can be no doubt at all that any theological handling of the 
Old Testament which ignored the results of semantic study would 
be of very little value. We cannot hope to reach satisfactory con¬ 
clusions if we fail to recognize and follow up the plentiful clues which 
language affords us or if we do not treat with proper respect the 
words which are laden with so much symbolic significance. It 
cannot be stated too emphatically that speculative theological 
handling of the Old Testament which sits loose to a genuine effort 
to understand the meaning of what is written will not get us very far. 
Short-cut methods by which difficulties are bypassed must be 
regarded with grave distrust. The Old Testament will not yield its 
secret to those who come to it lacking scientific objectivity. 

The true relation, however, between semantic study and what is 
properly called theology requires some clarification. It has become 
usual to draw a somewhat sharp distinction between Biblical 
Theology and Dogmatic Theology and then to exclude from the 
former the very element which entitles theology to its name. Biblical 
Theology is assigned the task of systematizing, so far as that is 
possible, the extraordinary variety of religious beliefs of which the 
Old Testament provides the documentation, and to this end the 
most scrupulous semantic investigation is, of course, essential. It 
has to be shown as exactly as possible what words mean in the 
varied contexts in which they occur, and how these different meanings 
go to build up the varying beliefs and complexes of thought. I 
cannot help feeling, however, that more is required of the Old 
Testament theologian than that he should perform this most necessary 
work and then, as it were, tip his perplexing results over the wall into 
the garden of the dogmatic theologian for him to make of them what 
he will. There is something further that requires to be done before 
the dogmatic theologian can begin his proper work and I would 
suggest that the chief responsibility for doing it rests on the Biblical 
theologian. 

It is, of course, possible and in its own way legitimate to use the 
word ‘theology* in a perfectly harmless way as a name for the sys¬ 
tematic statement of the beliefs held by the adherents, or by some 
individual adherent or group of adherents, of some particular religion. 
Any scholar with the requisite knowledge might write such a theology 
and the result might very well be valuable and illuminating for certain 
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purposes. A Christian missionary must do his very best to understand 
the theology of a religion to the adherents of which he desires to 
present the Gospel. But there is a limit to our understanding of a 
faith we do not share and therein lies one of the difficulties which 
confront the missionary. I have heard it argued by a brilliant Biblical 
scholar that perhaps the best theology of the Christian religion would 
be one written by an unbeliever who understood Christianity so 
well that he rejected it, that, for example, Nietzsche had a much 
better understanding of Christianity than almost any Christian 
among his contemporaries. A subtle line of thought lies behind this 
claim and one can appreciate the half truth which it expresses. 
But I do not think it is true to say that Nietzsche would have been 
less clear-sighted about the meaning of the Christian religion if 
he had said ‘yes’ to it than he actually was in saying ‘no\ 

Theology is a discipline which has to do with the knowledge 
of God. It is in fact a critique of this knowledge. A Biblical theology 
must surely take with complete seriousness the Biblical view of the 
nature of such knowledge of God. It is familiar to us all that fl?n 
in the Old Testament does not mean mere cognition but involves 
the emotions and the will no less than the intellect. I suggest that 
we should take our semantic study quite seriously and realize that, 
if our Biblical Theology is to be truly alive, then it must partake 
of the character of its object. If a Biblical theologian does not 
himself have nsn then, strictly speaking, the object of his 

study disappears from his view. The only way in which we may hope 
to know what the Hebrews really meant by Din is to share 

their knowledge. Biblical Theology as the critique of such knowledge 
must operate from inside the Biblical faith. 

Now, I am perfectly well aware that, when I say this, I shall be 
told from certain quarters that I am forsaking the scientific basis 
upon which alone honest Biblical study can usefully be carried on, 
that I am adopting an existentialist standpoint, that I am confusing 
science and life, that I am opening the floodgates to every kind of 
arbitrary interpretation. I would reply that there are different kinds 
of science and that the method to be adopted in each particular case 
depends upon the object to be investigated. It is not scientific to 
adopt a method which turns into something else the proper object 
of a particular science. It seems to me that in theology, which is 
the science of the knowledge of God, while inevitably our mind 
must deal with ideas which express themselves in words, and 
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while those words have to be studied in the various contexts in 
which they occur inside and outside of the Bible, we must take 
quite special steps to keep the words and the ideas which they 
express and the images into which the ideas build themselves up in 
vital relationship at every step to the transcendent reality which 
they symbolize. How is this to be done? It can only be done if we 
ourselves are personally involved. Apart from this personal engage¬ 
ment with the truth we cannot ourselves have knowledge of God in 
the Biblical sense of the expression and so it is scarcely surprising 
if our critique of such knowledge is not quite alive. 

The issue involved here is touched upon by St. Augustine in his 
treatise De Magistro. In this work he discusses the relation between 
what he calls the signa which are employed in Scripture and are, 
of course, the proper subject of semantic study, and the divina veritas 
which they seek to express. He argues cogently that signa are mere 
written hieroglyphs which cannot be deciphered or, if pronounced, 
are mere unintelligible noises, unless we have direct acquaintance 
with that whereof they are signa. In ordinary language we know 
what the word ‘horse’ or ‘red’ means if we have seen a horse or the 
colour red but not otherwise. In such cases sense experience is 
primary and we use language as a device for storing up and, when 
necessary, recalling such experience. The language means nothing 
to us if there is nothing for it to recall. The problem, however, 
becomes much more complicated when we come to religious signa. 
What is the relation between them and the divina veritas which 
makes them significant? 

We are d ealin g here with a problem which is very mysterious 
and very difficult to focus clearly. In the Old Testament we are 
confronted with a whole group of words of the greatest religious 
interest, such words as rnin nnsx n»s ton astfa njTTS 
n^a j nV?B? and so on. Oftener than not our semantic investigation 
of such words will lead us to a more adequate apprehension 
of the difference between the mental outlook of the ancient Semite, 
or, more narrowly, of the ancient Hebrew, and that of people 
like ourselves. Frequently we shall come across resemblances. Not 
seldom we shall be led by our study to ask ourselves whether 
the outlook of the Biblical writers may not in certain respects do 
more justice to the reality than the modem western outlook. It 
may very well be that, on the whole, the more we understand what 
the language of the Bible means, the more acutely we shall feel how 
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alien to normal modern ways of thought its Weltanschauung is. What 
is the strange reality which makes its influence felt in the Biblical 
Weltanschauung and to which these baffling signa point? 

To arrive at the distinctive Biblical meaning of the religious terms 
it is necessary that we should recognize that they are being drawn 
into relationship with each other by the compelling power of the 
reality which is seeking to make itself known but which can only 
be grasped indirectly by the use of words which have their own 
ordinary associations. The first thing to notice about the words with 
which we are concerned is that they tend to group themselves in 
different ways and by their relationships to define each other. To 
take a simple and familiar example, the meaning of the word “ion 
is determined partly by philological considerations, partly by the 
company it keeps, words like rin^ D^rn. A word 

may enter into different groupings. The word tfvrj? keeps one 
kind of company in the Book of Leviticus and somewhat different 
company in the Book of Isaiah. Indeed these different groupings may 
actually indicate the presence of what it is customary to call different 
‘theologies’, a prophetic theology, a priestly theology, a Deuteronomic 
theology, a wisdom theology, and so forth. That there are radical 
differences of outlook and even contradictions between the view of 
one writer and that of another we must not seek to deny or gloss 
over. We may, if we choose, follow the clue afforded by one or 
more words which we regard as of fundamental and central signifi¬ 
cance and seek to understand the meaning of the Old Testament 
by means of them, using them as an Ariadne’s thread to guide us 
through the labyrinth. Eichrodt, for example, has done this by 
taking the word rp"]? as his clue and he has been most successful in 
grouping a great deal of the Old Testament material in this way. 
Others have sought to master the material by, as it were, taking 
sides. For instance, they have regarded prophet and priest as standing 
over against each other in the sharpest of oppositions and have 
shown a distinct preference for the group of ideas expressed in the 
prophetic writings. Among recent writers Martin Buber in his book 
The Prophetic Faith (New York, 1949) shows a leaning in this 
direction. Others have been content to present the Biblical material 
in all its perplexing variety and leave it at that. 

There really does not seem to be any solution of the problem so long 
as we seek for the principle of unity at the level of the religious sigfia 
and regard Biblical Theology as being some kind of systematization 
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of the ideas expressed by these or even of the more comprehensive 
images which we shall have to consider presently. Such handling of 
the signa there must be, but we must not stop there, as if our task 
was accomplished when we had reached the maximum result possible 
along this line. 

The trouble may perhaps be that we do not always make sufficiently 
clear to ourselves what in the last resort we mean by revelation. 
Indeed we frequently use the word in a non-Biblical way without 
perhaps realizing what we are doing. That is serious, because the 
proper object of theology is the revelation which it has pleased God 
to give of Himself and it is supremely important that we should be 
clear about the manner of the revelation. In this connection it is 
important for us to realize that, when we study the Biblical language— 
what I am about to say is equally true, of course, of both Testaments 
—we are dealing with something which is used, not as a philosopher 
might use it, to convey abstract truth in the form of propositions, 
but rather to suggest a truth which cannot be directly described, 
because it belongs to the category of supernatural event. The religious 
terms are used to indicate (rriSi is an example) or further define, 
above all to get into focus certain great dynamic images which are 
intimately related to what Augustine calls the divina veritas. If 
we take one of these images as an example, the picture of the child 
who is to become the ideal ruler in Isaiah chapters ix and xi, we 
cannot fail to notice how the terms OlVtf, npns, nsn, HKT 

mrr, j?TS, nyiDH make their contribution to the result. 

They are, as it were, the colours on the artist’s palette. 

The origin of these images is mysterious. Like the words which 
are used to define them, they have to be studied scientifically. 
We must always, however, bear it in mind that by comparative 
methods of study, which of course must not be neglected, we are 
often in danger of losing the real object of our investigation. The 
resemblances we detect may prevent us from perceiving anything 
else. In some cases we may so lose ourselves in a jungle of com¬ 
parative mythology that the Bible becomes as opaque to us as, let 
us say, the Ramayan of Tulsidas. That is perhaps one of the reasons 
why certain theologians are unwilling to allow that there is anything 
analogical about the language of the Bible as it is used to convey 
divine truth. The proof-text for this is, I suppose, Eph. iii.14 and 
15 where St. Paul speaks of ‘the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that Father from whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth takes 
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its title’ (Knox’s translation). The implication is supposed to be 
that the image ‘father’ as applied to God derives none of its content 
from what we have experienced of human fatherhood, but that on 
the contrary our knowledge of human fatherhood is a derivative 
from our primary knowledge of the divine fatherhood. I would 
maintain in opposition that there is a real analogical relationship 
between the image and that whereof it is the image and that the 
one helps to define the other. That there is an appropriateness in 
the images is shown, for example, by the fact that in the Book of 
Daniel the world kingdoms are symbolized by beasts, while the 
Kingdom of God is symbolized by a man. If there were no analogy 
the images might conceivably have been used the other way round. 

Of these images which are the vehicles of the Old Testament 
revelation 1 1 have already referred to more than one. Let me enumer¬ 
ate some of the more important: the Election of Israel, the Covenant 
at Sinai-Horeb, the People of God, the Rule of God implied in the 
image of God as King, the Fatherhood of God, the Word of God, the 
Presence in the Temple, the ‘Messianic’ figure, the Servant of the 
Lord, the Son of Man. These images are of a terrific potency and 
they are of the very essence of Israel’s religion. Revelation has 
clothed itself in them and to seek to get rid of them, to demythologize 
the Old Testament, would be to refuse to make use of the very 
means by which we may hope to apprehend the ultimate reality. 
That is not to say that every image need be equally potent, so far as 
any one individual is concerned, nor is it necessary that all the images 
should be brought into complete harmony with each other. They do 
not, and so far as we can see are not intended to, provide a logical 
scheme of the truth to be grasped by the mind. They are the images 
whereby we are enabled to apprehend a reality which consists of a 
succession of divine events, or better of a continuing divine purpose 
manifesting itself in events, leading up, as Christians believe, to the 
supreme event of the Incarnation, when the Word became flesh 
and accomplished the salvation of mankind. 

At this point, of course, there is the danger that we should do as, 
for example, Wilhelm Vischer does, taking the final revelation made 
in the life and death of Christ and reading it back into the Old 
Testament, as if the Old Testament merely expressed in code what 
we learn clearly and unambiguously from the New Testament. 
For one thing, this would be to simplify unduly the dynamic process 

1 Cf. Austin Farrer, The Glass of Vision , London, 1948, for a penetrating dis¬ 
cussion of the Biblical images. 
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whereby one set of images succeeds another in Scripture. The imagery 
of the New Testament is not just a translation of the imagery of the 
Old Testament into a new language. Fulfilment is more than 
translation. It involves completion, correction, where that is neces¬ 
sary, and transformation. In all this we are dealing, not with an 
evolutionary or dialectic movement of ideas, but with the mani¬ 
festation of divine activity. The kaleidoscopic movement of ideas 
is related to the fundamental encounter in history between God and 
man, to God’s call and man’s response. There are those who do not 
like the anthropomorphism which is involved when we speak of the 
divine-human encounter and prefer to describe the relationship 
in a more philosophical way, God being revealed, not so much in 
personal relationship, as in the shadow of the infinite which, as it 
were, falls over my shoulder as I busy myself with finite objects of 
thought. Certainly the Biblical language which is used to describe 
the relationship of God and man suggests a relationship of persons 
more than anything else. The language of prayer, for instance, is 
an illustration of this. 

If it be granted, then, that the imagery arises from the fundamental 
encounter between God and man, it is clearly the task of Biblical 
Theology, while it is by no means neglectful of the baffling variety 
of the images used, the narrowing and the broadening of the con¬ 
ceptual horizon, to keep clearly in view the one continuing purpose of 
God. It is quite true that we cannot look behind the imagery as if it 
were a curtain that we might draw aside. But, when we look at the 
imagery with which, for example, the prophetic oracles or the 
Psalms are full, we are not condemned to look on, from an external 
point of view, at something which for the prophets and psalmists 
was luminous with meaning. For us too they may be signa of a 
divina veritas. This is not to deny that the different Weltanschauung 
of the Old Testament writers will act as a limiting and even obscuring 
and distorting medium. There are difficulties, very real ones. The 
essential requisite, however, is that we should be able to view the 
imagery from the internal point of view. By that I mean the point 
of view which was occupied by Israelite men of faith. Now this is 
possible. It is possible for Christians to enter into the heritage of the 
Old Testament as of right and, what is more, with an even fuller 
understanding of God’s continuing purpose than was possible in 
Old Testament times. This understanding must not be allowed to 
blind us to the many partial apprehensions of Old Testament times 
but it will open our eyes to the far-reaching implications of the 
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imagery employed. In the expression 'the Holy One of Israel' used 
by Isaiah we must recognize, not only that a new content has been 
put into the word 'holy', but that, whether Isaiah realized it or not, 
the name Israel, while capable of a purely nationalistic interpretation, 
is, because of the relationship into which it had been brought, capable 
of acquiring a symbolic and representative character which fits it for 
becoming at times incandescent with the light of revelation. It depends 
on the point of view whether one sees in the Old Testament little 
but mythology or nationalistic Schwarmerei or, on the other hand, 
the miraculous dawn of a universal religion. 

At this point it is worth repeating what was said earlier, namely 
that knowledge of God, which is a prerequisite for the 

theologian, is something which is given to him not apart from the 
religious life. This religious life, moreover, is realized supremely in 
community. The Word of God is understood when it translates 
itself into terms of relationship and, as such a relationship, is lived. 
Knowledge and obedience cannot in the last resort be kept separate. 
Biblical Theology, as a critique of the knowledge of God, inevitably 
concerns itself with the People of God which the Word of God calls 
into being as the due response to itself. The strange human drama 
mirrored in the Old Testament may present to us different aspects. 
The anthropologist may say: 'Here is corporate personality and here 
again is the dawn of individualism.' The historian may say: 'Here 
is crude nationalism: the Yahweh of the Plebrews is no different from 
the Chemosh of the Moabite Stone. Here again is the dawn of the 
conception of a World God.' The theologian who knows from his 
own experience the reality of the People of God through his par¬ 
ticipation in the community of the Christian Church comes to the 
Old Testament as one who has not sold his birthright and for whom 
the imagery of the Old Testament speaks of that to which the whole 
creation moves, that of which the potentiality exists in each eschato¬ 
logical moment as God speaks and man is enabled to obey. It is true, 
the Biblical theologian must see the human apprehension and the 
human response in all their partial character and their imperfection, 
but these defects, present though they are in himself as they are in 
all men, need not make him blind to the divina veritas , that continu¬ 
ing divine purpose which is accomplished through man, and in 
spite of man, and is the proper subject of theology. The Biblical 
theologian will be in a position to recognize how the divina veritas 
took words and ideas which were in most cases laden with alien 
meaning and gradually changed them so that they should become 
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the raiment of something essentially, miraculously new. He will 
see imagery which betrays its origin in the cloud-land of primitive 
belief acquiring a meaning which is controlled from a new centre. 
While he humbly recognizes how partial is any man’s apprehension 
of that by which he and all God’s people with him have been appre¬ 
hended, that all theology must be theologia viator is, he will not fail 
to make it clear that the supreme business of the Biblical theologian 
is to ensure that the Bible should be seen, not as man’s witness to 
himself, but as his witness to God. The imagery it employs mirrors 
profounder depths of being than are accessible to psychological 
techniques. 

I have not touched at all on the supremely important question 
of the way in which the images of the Old Testament suffer ‘a sea 
change’, or, to use another figure, are reminted, as they pass from 
the Old Testament to the New Testament. That would take us too 
far afield. But their function remains the same and our experience of 
what they mean within the New Israel is for us an essential clue to 
what they meant within the Old Israel. Insight thus gained must, of 
course, be checked by all the resources of scholarship. Yet to refuse 
such insight because of the danger of abuse is to turn Biblical 
Theology into an essentially harmless discipline ultimately indis¬ 
tinguishable from Religionsgeschichte. The subject, standpoint and 
method of Biblical Theology are all determined by the fact that God 
has given Himself to be known by those who live in the fellowship 
of faith and obedience; for the Biblical theologian neutrality would 
be unscientific. 
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It is exactly twenty years since I attended my first meeting of the 
Society for Old Testament Study here in King’s College Hostel. 
The late A. C. Welch was in the presidential chair and I remember 
very clearly that at one of the sittings a very distinguished-looking 
man was seated at the end of the table on the President’s right. 
There was something commanding in his appearance that at once 
arrested my attention and I was anxious to know who he was. Later 
I was introduced to him and learned his name, a name still held in 
honour, Claude Montefiore. It may very well have been the last 
occasion on which he attended a meeting of this Society. At least I 
never saw him again and I am glad to think that I became a member 
in time to clasp hands with one of the great scholars of the generation 
that was passing away, a man whose eirenic spirit must have done 
much to make possible the happy fellowship that means so much to 
us all, Roman Catholic and Protestant, Jew and Christian alike. It is 
because of that spirit of tolerance and mutual respect which is so 
characteristic of this Society that I feel myself able to use some 
freedom on this occasion in speaking to you. 

I have taken it for granted that, when you did me the honour of 
choosing me as your President, you probably had it in mind that, 
when the time came, I should speak about the subject which, partly 
of my own preference, but partly too owing to the promptings of 
some whose judgment I respect, has occupied a good deal of my 
thought during these past years, namely the theological aspect of the 
Old Testament. But, if I am to speak on such a subject, it is un¬ 
avoidable that I should touch, to some slight extent at least, on 
controversial issues which we normally keep clear of. If I venture 
to do so towards the end of this paper, it is because I know that I 
may avail myself of this liberty of speech among friends. In this 
Society, in which for many years past men of different communions 
and different faiths have been bound together by very real ties of 

1 This Paper is substantially the same as the Presidential Address read before 
the Society for Old Testament Study at the Winter Meeting which opened on 
5th January 1954 at King’s College Hostel, London. 
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brotherhood, there is no need for us to apologize to each other if 
once in a while matters are touched upon which have to do with our 
ultimate reasons for being interested in the Old Testament. 

The problem I should like to discuss with you is one which refuses 
to leave me at peace. Actually, though I have been thinking about 
it for a long time, it is only comparatively recently that I have been 
able to get it into anything like proper focus. Sometimes, I must 
confess, I find myself wondering whether I would not be wiser to 
turn my attention to something more concrete from the study of 
which it would be easier to eliminate the personal equation. But 
I always come back to the reflection that there is a real difficulty 
somewhere in the direction in which ever and again I find my eyes 
turning. This teasing problem seems to me to be concerned with the 
precise definition of Old Testament Theology. I have felt for long 
that there is something not altogether satisfactory about Gabler’s 
epoch-making distinction between Biblical and Dogmatic Theology 
and have spent a good deal of my time prowling round it with a 
critical eye! That Gabler’s distinction is not quite satisfactory is 
shown by the curious variety of the ways in which the task of Old 
Testament Theology is defined by recent writers. In spite, however, 
of this bewildering confusion of voices, one may detect a growing 
conviction that there is something important requiring to be done if 
the right way to do it could only be found. We shall have to wait 
till the man of insight speaks the illuminating and releasing word. 
Meantime I hope it will not be a waste of your time if we try once 
more to clear our minds about a problem which, I feel sure, is more 
than a shadow. 

We are almost all engaged, who are members of the Society for 
Old Testament Study, along with our innumerable colleagues every¬ 
where, in what may be called the Quest of the Historical Israel. 
It is our duty and our pleasure to seek to enter into the, in part at 
least, strange but always fascinating world of the Old Testament, 
to make ourselves as much at home in it as we can, and by word of 
mouth as teachers or by pen to help others to see and appreciate what 
we have found there. There are various interrelated lines of research 
which we can follow, the archaeological, the anthropological, the 
historical, the literary, the linguistic, the semantic, the religious, 
and along every one of these notable progress has been made in 
recent years. In particular semantic study has led us far beyond the 
discussion of the meaning of individual words to a deepening under¬ 
standing of the Hebrew world of thought and action, both in its 
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secular and, above all, in its religious aspects. Behind the complex 
of key-words which constitutes the heart of Israel’s religious vocabu¬ 
lary we are learning to penetrate to, and so picture for ourselves, 
what Ludwig Kohler has recently called Der hebraische Mensch , 
making these words the title of one of the most delightful of his 
books. 1 It is no doubt true that, as Dr Kohler, says, we can never 
hope to know the Hebrew man completely. A fitful light picks out 
this or that aspect of his being for us, but there is much that we can 
only see dimly or that eludes our inspection altogether, and we have 
to content ourselves with a fragmentary picture. There are always, 
however, additions that can be made, an outline here and there 
which can be filled out, a feature which can be traced more accurately, 
small touches of colour which can be applied. 

I have heard it argued—and there is a very profound truth in 
the contention, even though for the majority of us it is a counsel 
of perfection!—that one essential part of our job if we are teachers 
is so to know the Hebrew language that it comes to convey its mean¬ 
ing to us, and that we can even think in it and use it, without the 
intervention of our own native language. That is to say, our task is 
to learn to put ourselves more and more completely in the position 
of the ancient Hebrews, to see with their eyes and hear with their 
ears, to think their thoughts, and so, if not to share their experience 
exactly as it was lived by them, at least to spy upon it and try to 
identify ourselves with it imaginatively. It is an arguable view that a 
description of this Hebrew world, carried out through the systematic 
exposition of the available texts contained in the Old Testament, 
full use, moreover, being made of all the aids to comprehension 
which are now available, a description, that is, of the aspects of 
religious belief and practice in this Hebrew world, would be entitled 
to the name of Old Testament Theology. 

It has been a matter of keen debate in recent years whether there 
is any real justification for such a systematic study of the material 
which the Old Testament offers, containing the record, as it does, of 
such an extraordinary variety of religious belief and practice. Would 
it not be more realistic to continue to try and improve upon previous 
attempts to write Israel’s Religionsgeschichte , working out the 
chronological sequence of the material in the Old Testament by 
improved methods of source and tradition analysis? 

Quite apart, however, from the diminished confidence which many 

1 Der hebraische Mensch f Tubingen, 1953. English translation, Hebrew Man. 
London, 1956. 
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today feel in the trustworthiness of the analysis, there has been a 
growing consensus of opinion in favour of the view that, underlying 
all the variety and change characteristic of Old Testament religion, 
there is a fundamental unity. Dr Rowley has put us once more in his 
debt by a brilliant discussion of this very subject. 1 If there are 
differences—as who would venture to deny?—between the respective 
outlooks of prophet, priest and sage, if we can trace everywhere 
in the Old Testament change, development, retrogression, reform, 
reaction, dissolution, consolidation, the attaining of equilibrium 
and again its loss, it remains true that in this many-coloured world 
of the Old Testament there is even more unity than there is 
variety. Ludwig Kohler 2 has put his finger on one reason for unity, 
namely the innate conservatism of the Hebrew people which gave 
them that astonishing power of remaining true to type which is 
characteristic of their descendants to this very day, an enduring 
attitude of mind which has made it possible for books composed of 
fragments from widely separated periods to convey a remarkable 
impression of unity until subjected to the microscope of critical 
investigation. Incidentally, it is a good sign that much more attention 
is now being paid to the writings of the Old Testament viewed as 
literary wholes than has sometimes been the case in the past. D. 
B. Macdonald writes in his vigorous way: ‘Original documents lie 
behind our Book of Genesis but for the meaning of that book as a 
mirror of the ideas of the Hebrews they may be disregarded. Rather, 
we have to ask, what did the artist mean who created our Book of 
Genesis, as we have it?’ 3 Perhaps that is going a little too far, but the 
reaction implied by these words is an indication of something that 
is very important. 

It may very well be the case that the systematic way of presenting 
the religious material in the Old Testament, such as we have it in 
the works of Kohler, Eichrodt, Procksch and Vriezen, to mention 
only some of the more notable writers, has gained in favour as a 
result of the decline in confidence on the part of the literary and 
historical critics. I am reminded of the closing words of C. R. 
North's essay on Pentateuchal Criticism in The Old Testament and 
Modem Study . After pointing out how uncertain datings of sources 
are now felt to be, he concludes: ‘Yet the present position is not 
without its compensations. During the period we have had under 


1 H. H. Rowley, The Unity of the Old Testament, London, 1953. 

2 Op. cit., p. 125. 

3 The Hebrew Literary Genius , Princeton, 1933, p. 3. 
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review the contrast between the Theology of the Old Testament and 
the History of Israel’s Religion has been so sharp and stubborn that 
the task of writing a Theology has seemed well-nigh impossible. 
But if we must now, perforce, be less dogmatic about the History 
than we used to be we may perhaps essay to write the Theology with 
fewer misgivings.’ 1 

It is probably true that the change-over in interest from the dating 
of sources to what has come to be known as form-criticism, which 
is so characteristic of the period through which we are passing, 
has created an atmosphere more congenial to the study of totalities 
of thought and attitude. I say totalities in the plural, because a form- 
critic like von Rad has in effect been giving us in his books the 
respective religious outlooks of the Yahwist, of the Deuteronomist, 
of the Priestly Writer, of the Chronicler—I use the singular in each 
case without prejudice—not the religious outlook of the Old Testa¬ 
ment as a whole. We can see clearly, however, that this newer method 
of approach is concentrating attention on the thought-content of 
the different parts of the Old Testament regarded as integrated 
wholes rather than on the development of ideas and practices, laws 
and institutions, from one source to another. But, more than that 
—and what I am about to say is very characteristic not only of von 
Rad’s work but of that of others who are working along similar lines— 
the emphasis is coming to be laid increasingly on the institutions 
and rituals in which the ideas take concrete form. That is to say, we 
are pointed back everywhere into the actual religious life of the 
Hebrew community which is mirrored for us in the Old Testament, 
the Rechtsgemeinde as Kohler calls it, and to the men themselves 
who constitute it in all the distinctiveness and particularity of their 
daily existence. Der hebraische Mensch in all the complexities of his 
life in the community and the outlook on the world which goes with 
it—that seems to be one of the main centres of interest in Old 
Testament study today. It is perhaps the most important aspect of 
what I have called the Quest of the Historical Israel. 

What we are most concerned to know, in the last resort, is what the 
Hebrew man has to tell us about the ultimate concerns of life. Jew 
and Gentile, we find ourselves with this Old Testament in our hands 
and, while it speaks to us about many things and with many voices, 
there is no doubt at all as to what is the dominant theme. We are 
challenged by that theme on every page. The Hebrew man lives in 
relationship, and the complex of relationships in which he finds 

1 The Old Testament and Modem Study y ed. H. H. Rowley, Oxford, 1951, p. 82. 
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himself includes, so he believes, the supreme relationship to the 
God who imposes His will on man as His creature and on the Hebrew 
man in particular as belonging to His chosen people. Here in the 
Old Testament is witness of the most emphatic and unmistakable 
kind to what the Hebrew writers are convinced is a transcendent 
Reality affecting every part of life. There is no end to the work that 
can be done in analysing and presenting this witness and, even more, 
in pressing back into the mysterious regions of the human spirit 
where the experiences are lived and the forms of expression and 
religious symbols take their rise. 

Dilthey, the German philosopher, who attempted a Critique of 
the Historical Reason and has much that is suggestive to say about the 
Geisteswissenschaften , has warned us to rely, in our effort to under¬ 
stand the nature of man, not so much on introspection, with all 
the possibilities of self-deception and distortion which are attendant 
upon such an operation, as on the various objectifications of mind, 
on the sundry expressions which man has given to what is in him, 
in word and gesture, in law and institution, in art and literature, in 
cult and creed and ethical behaviour. There is no doubt at all that 
we can use the Old Testament, which contains a whole world of 
expression, in this way to the widening and deepening of our under¬ 
standing of man as a religious being. One thing that we cannot fail 
to notice is that the Hebrew man, at his most characteristic, took 
God more seriously than himself, so seriously indeed that the reality 
of God as a Person dominates the Old Testament from the first 
page to the last. As we study the Hebrew man we find that the centre 
round which his life habitually circles is not himself but God. And 
yet we must not generalize, because the Old Testament can also 
show us examples of the man who does not take God into account 
at all. 

All this, as I have already said, is capable of description and ela¬ 
boration and the picture which emerges reveals a high degree of 
underlying unity. Is this elaborated picture what we ought to mean 
when we speak of a Theology of the Old Testament? Is it the task 
of the Old Testament theologian to determine as accurately as he 
can and set forth with whatever degree of system he can contrive 
what the Hebrews in Old Testament times believed about God and 
about themselves in relation to God, and what were the ways in 
which they gave concrete expression to what they believed? There 
is no doubt at all about the importance of performing such a task. 
It represents an indispensable step towards the right appropriation 
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of the Old Testament. Yet what the accomplishment of this task 
would provide us with is, strictly speaking, a religious Phenomenology 
of the Old Testament rather than a Theology. I am convinced that 
the careless use of the word ‘theology' in this connection has been 
responsible for a great deal of argument at cross-purposes and 
confusion of thought. It should go without saying that nothing 
derogatory is intended by my suggestion of the word ‘pheno¬ 
menology'. It is a jargon word, I admit, and, on the whole, I dislike 
jargon and try to avoid it. Jargon, however, has its uses on occasion. 
Phenomenology is the term that applies to the type of research and 
proof suitable to what have been called the human sciences, and it 
demands all the imaginative and sympathetic insight which Eichrodt 
has desiderated as a necessary part of the equipment of the historian. 
Systematic treatment of the religious-historical material furnished 
by the Old Testament, however, worked out, though it be, imagina¬ 
tively and with sympathy, does not constitute theology. 

In what follows I should like very tentatively and hesitantly to 
offer you a further instalment of my thinking on this vexed problem 
of the proper theological handling of the Old Testament. 1 I propose 
to ask you to go, so to speak, a short walk with me. Perhaps after¬ 
wards you will say that it has been a ramble! In other words, what 
I have to say will take the form of a progressive movement of thought 
in which a number of theological terms will come up for discussion. 
Most of them will be very familiar to you from current debate. That 
they have grouped themselves in my mind in an interesting interrela¬ 
tionship and, as thus grouped, reveal a certain coherence, has given 
me the courage to invite you to accompany me for a little on my 
meanderings. 

In an important number of Evangelische Theologie (1952, Heft 
1/2), which, incidentally, contains the programmatic articles of 
the group of German scholars who are planning a new Biblical 
Commentary, Martin Noth offers a highly interesting and suggestive 
contribution on what he calls the Vergegenwartigung of the Old 
Testament in preaching. I am not sure that we possess an English 
word which reproduces the precise nuance of the German here. 
‘Re-presentation’ 2 comes nearest to what is wanted, though it does 
not quite convey what the word, as Noth employs it, suggests; 
namely, that something belonging to the past or the future which 
has the form of history, or, it may be, of Urgeschichte, is being 

1 See Essays I and II. 

2 In Essay IX the translation ‘actualization’ has been preferred. 
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re-presented as relevant in the present. The word which has come to 
be somewhat familiar among ourselves to express this relevance of 
the historical is the word ‘contemporaneous’, which, I believe, owes 
its special theological connotation to the influence of Kierkegaard. 

Now, this business of making relevant or contemporaneous 
something that belongs to history is a theological as well as a 
homiletical concern. Indeed it seems to me that precisely this concern 
is an indispensable characteristic of theology properly so called. 
What Noth suggests in the above-mentioned essay is that within the 
Old Testament itself we can recognize how the Hebrews sought to 
make their historical past relevant to the needs of the present. He 
draws attention to what is familiar to us all, namely, the evidence 
that in Israel two of the three great annual agricultural festivals 
were given an historical reference, by the linking of Mazzoth with 
Pesach which commemorated the Exodus and by the association of 
Sukkoth with the memory of how the Israelites in their wanderings 
bivouacked in the wilderness. The autumn festival, moreover, seems 
to have been used for covenant renewal, when God’s mighty acts 
in history on behalf of His people would be recounted, while such 
historical recital is also associated with as simple a cultic act as the 
offering of firstfruits (Deut. xxvi). Noth further maintains that in 
the so-called Coronation Psalms we see the cultic linking together 
of Urzeit and Endzeit in their significance for the present moment. 
From all this he draws the conclusion that all that we are entitled 
to do by way of making the Old Testament relevant to the needs of the 
present is to ‘re-present’ in all its variety the Old Testament record 
of the acts of God. God did thus and thus and thus according to 
the testimony of the Old Testament witnesses. We are not justified, 
he says, in offering the Old Testament characters as ethical examples 
or as heroes of faith. Their religious experiences have no relevance 
for today. The historical situations in which the ancient Hebrews 
found themselves and in which they had to make their decisions 
and to act were unique like all historical situations. In consequence 
their response to the challenge of these situations can in no way be 
repeated by man today. 

Now, one criticism which may be passed on Noth’s contention 
is that he does not make it clear whether what we are to proclaim 
is the Heilsgeschichte of the Old Testament or the scientific history 
which modern scholarship offers, though I fancy he must mean the 
Heilsgeschichte . But further—a more serious point—the mere pro¬ 
clamation of the acts of God apart from a genuine response on the 
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part of those making the proclamation can in no satisfactory sense 
make the past contemporaneous. The renewal of the covenant of 
which Noth speaks must have involved much more than the pro¬ 
clamation of what God had done, of primary importance though 
such proclamation was. Israel’s cultic proclamation of the acts of 
God is just as time-conditioned as her response to God’s gracious 
activity in law and institution and conduct. If the one can be made 
relevant to the present, so can the other. 

The problem which Noth has raised and to which he has given 
an interesting though, in my judgment, partial solution is, of 
course, the problem of communication which concerns the Biblical 
theologian every bit as much as it concerns the preacher. That 
problem has only recently made a fresh impact on this country 
through the circumstance that the theological public has become 
aware of the controversy about ‘demythologizing’ which has been 
raging in Germany since the early years of the War round the issues 
raised by Bultmann. Now, this would scarcely be the place or time, 
even though I had the competence to do so, to raise and discuss 
the whole matter that is under discussion. It must, however, be 
pointed out that in this controversy the relevance to modern man 
of the whole phenomenology of both the Old and New Testaments 
is raised. In Bultmann’s opinion to speak of God at all as involved 
in history necessitates the use of anthropological language and that 
means the use of myth. Myth is what results when God is brought 
into connection with the world of man and nature. 1 

Bultmann, in fact, regards the problem of relevance as being an 
even more acute one than Noth has implied. The former would not, 
I imagine, feel that Noth’s suggested solution of the problem of 
communication goes anything like far enough. For us to recount the 
acts of God in the history of His ancient people would be to involve 
ourselves in an outworn mythology. The point where, in my judg¬ 
ment, Bultmann has something valuable to say to us is where he 
insists that, if the Scriptures are to be made theologically relevant 
to us, then we ourselves must be personally involved. But that that 
means dispensing with history and so-called myth I take leave to 
doubt. 2 

1 Bultmann’s way of stating and (to some extent) of solving the problem pre¬ 
sented by the mythological language of the Bible is reminiscent of what we find 
in The Guide to the Perplexed of Maimonides, the Jewish philosopher of the twelfth 
century. 

2 There is, of course, an extensive literature on this subject. Perhaps it will 
suffice here to refer to the volume edited by B. W. Anderson: The Old Testament and 
Christian Faith } London, 1964. 
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Before we move on, after what, I am aware, has been no more 
than a cursory glance at a discussion which is likely to become 
more intense, there is just one further observation I wish to make 
while we are on this question of myth. It will point us to our next 
halting-place. ‘Myth* is one of those words which is ill-defined in 
meaning and so can be used in a number of ways without our being 
always fully aware of the fact that we have moved from one usage to 
another. It would be a real theological gain if we could find a 
different word from myth to describe the essential content, let us 
say, of the primeval stories in the Book of Genesis, a word that would 
connect them more closely with history than with the myths as¬ 
sociated with nature religions. Whoever wrote these stories down— 
and, with all respect to Pfeiffer, he must surely have been a Hebrew 
and not an Edomite!—wrote with a full knowledge of what God had 
done for Israel in the clear light of history and he is seeking to 
convey in story form what historical existence before God involves. 
He is not trying to satisfy man’s curiosity about his origins, though 
some of the material he employs may belong to some such primitive 
attempts. He is telling man something about the conditions of his 
existence, about man’s responsibility and tragic destiny and the hope 
which overarches it. 

Actually the Old Testament is much less interested in history 
as a process than in history as the sphere of meeting or encounter 
between God and man. This is why we have to wait till the Greeks 
were ready to take up the task before we get a beginning to the 
writing of something like scientific history, though the Hebrews 
made a much profounder contribution than the Greeks did to what 
has come rightly or wrongly to be known as the philosophy of 
history. ‘Encounter’ is another of those terms which has acquired 
in modern times a theological currency and I take it up at this 
point, because it helps to link the phenomenological and the theo¬ 
logical treatment of the Biblical material. That the word is used so 
much today in theological circles is due, I take it, to the influence 
of the thought of Martin Buber and to his insistence that personality 
exists in relationship. Though, of course, the word ‘personality’ 
corresponds to nothing in the Biblical vocabulary, we can scarce¬ 
ly avoid using it. If we do so, however, we must exercise a due 
caution. 

At this point I would like to make a slight digression, without 
being, I trust, altogether irrelevant. We are all aware that in the Old 
Testament the concept of personality which is implied by the lan- 
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guage used has certain primitive features to which we have learned 
to allude in the phrase ‘corporate personality'. Thought oscillates 
in a curious way between the group and the individual within the 
group, passing from one to the other and back again almost im¬ 
perceptibly. At the same time we must not lose sight of the fact that 
the Old Testament contains a perfect gallery of word pictures of 
sharply defined individuals (the emphasis being laid on action rather 
than on attribute), pictures which remind me, in another medium, 
of the clearly individualized portraiture of the Mogul period in 
India, or, to come nearer home, of the great Flemish period in 
Europe. Moreover in the Old Testament there is one ‘portrait' 
of a quite extraordinary individuality, the individual characteri¬ 
zation of the Almighty Himself. 

Now, it is quite true to say that the dividing line between per¬ 
sonalities is less clear to the Hebrews than it is to us, and that the 
influence of personality over things is conceived somewhat differently 
among the Hebrews from the way in which we conceive it. I must 
confess to being a little uneasy, however, when I find the human 
personality, say that of the prophet or the king, however vaguely 
the limits of that personality may have been conceived by the 
Hebrews, being spoken of as being, on the Hebrew view, an extension 
of the personality of Yahweh. That seems to me to involve a 
jiSTdpaais £is aAAo yevos, the introduction of a relationship of 
cause and effect into what is a relationship of a fundamentally 
different kind. I hesitate, therefore, to admit that this is a legitimate 
way of describing the Hebrew view of what it meant to be a prophet 
speaking in the name of Yahweh. The classic passage for illustrating 
what takes place when a prophet does so speak is Jer. xx.7 ff., in 
which for once we are allowed to see behind the scenes. Jeremiah, 
you remember, is very bold and accuses the Lord of overpowering 
him, even of deceiving him, and then goes on to tell what happened 
to him when he decided not to speak any longer in Yahweh's name. 
He finds himself compelled to speak. Mowinckel, however, argues 
with reference to this passage that the compulsion is of the nature, 
not of a physical, but of a moral necessity. 1 The prophet is com¬ 
pelled to choose Yahweh's will. Or, if that is going too far, it may 
be said that the prophet finds himself speaking in Yahweh's name, 
though without becoming other than himself. The relationship 
of encounter is not replaced in Hebrew thought by any kind of 
identification. It is no doubt difficult to describe the compulsion of 

1 Die Erkeimtnis Gottes bei den Alttestamentlichen Propheten, Oslo, 1941, pp. 22 ff. 
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one person by another in other than terms which seem to imply 
the relationship of cause and effect. It should not, however, be 
forgotten that the prophets reveal themselves in many of their 
oracles as very definite personalities. This would be hard to explain 
on the view that the prophet when prophesying was believed to be 
an extension of the personality of Yahweh. 

The prophet is no doubt a special case, but, whatever relationship 
the Hebrews may have believed to exist between the divine will and 
the will of the prophet in the moment of prophesying, there can 
be no question that the summary of the duty of man in Mic. vi.8— 
to do justly, to love hesedh and to walk humbly with God, implies 
for the highest Hebrew thought a fellowship or communion of 
persons, human person with human person and human person with 
divine Person. To return for a moment to what Noth has suggested, 
it seems to me that, if we are to appreciate the significance of the 
acts of God on behalf of Israel, we must recognize that the series 
is not complete without that act of God within Israel’s life which 
created a response, however imperfect and partial that response may 
have been. The Old Testament laws are, generally speaking, not 
Utopian. What is enjoined—especially in these injunctions which 
go beyond the letter of the law—has corresponding to it something 
which is already stirring in the lives of men and women and finding 
appropriate expression. The presence of ideals in a people implies 
already a certain reach forward so that they may become a reality. 
A phenomenological study of the Old Testament brings to light the 
fascinating spectacle of a new form of community coming into 
existence and engaged in a life and death struggle with forces of 
reaction and misrule that seek to choke and destroy it. 

This whole phenomenon of the emergence of a new pattern of 
life in Israel requires to be kept in the centre of our thought when 
we are trying to understand what the Hebrew meant by knowledge 
of God, or rather what the profoundest Hebrew thinkers meant. 
According to the Old Testament there are many media through 
which man comes to know God. The heavens declare His glory 
and we read how He communicated His will by messenger, by 
vision, by dream and so forth. There are the special ways in which 
God reveals His will to the prophet, but, intensely interesting as are 
the psychological questions which arise here, we must not limit 
our attention to those whose task it was to communicate knowledge 
of God to their fellows. Rather must we notice that, while to the 
prophet a special knowledge may be given of what Yahweh is 
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about to do, the purpose of the prophetic activity is that men in 
general should know God. 

In an essay in the same number of Evangelische Theologie to 
which reference has already been made, H. Wolff has tried to make 
out that knowledge of God in the usage of Hosea has been wrongly 
understood by other interpreters as meaning the practical loving 
response on man’s part to the will of God, or active piety, whereas, 
he says, it actually has something of a technical connotation and 
belongs to the sphere of reference of the cult rather than of the mar¬ 
riage relationship. The priests are the culprits specially singled out. 
Wolff links up with the view put forward by Noth alluded to earlier 
—we are getting back near our starting-point!—the view, namely, 
that the important thing in the cult was to recall to the worshippers 
the facts of the Heilsgeschichte , and understands the knowledge which 
the priest is accused of rejecting (Hos. iv.6) as knowledge of the 
acts of Yahweh. This is not so clear, however, as Wolff seems to 
think, because the same verse goes on to say that, because the priests 
have forgotten the tora of God, God will forget their children. 
The emphasis is on the tora and this is made clearer still by what 
follows; the people and the priests are involved in a common con¬ 
demnation for the iniquity of their life. Wolff cites in support of 
his view Hos. xiii.4: ‘I am the Lord your God from the land of 
Egypt: you know no God but me, and beside me there is no saviour.’ 
Here, however, it should be noticed that there is unmistakable 
recollection of the Decalogue in which Heilsgeschichte and tora are 
linked together. By doing His will Israel reveals possession of 
knowledge of the God who has delivered her. Wolff, of course, 
notes how da'atli ’elohim is linked with gedhaka , ’emeth and hesedh. 
My quarrel with him is merely that by wrongly interpreting da'ath 
’elohim as he does he would lend support to Noth who is trying 
to separate the proclamation of the acts of God from the community 
response, whereas I feel that we must take them together. 

It is quite true that, when the prophet speaks (Hos. ii. 19-20) 
of the time of Israel’s restoration, he seems to lay all the emphasis 
on God’s gracious activity: T will betroth you to me for ever; I 
will betroth you to me in righteousness and in justice, in steadfast 
love and in mercy. I will betroth you to me in faithfulness; and you 
shall know the Lord.’ It is to be all of grace. Yet the closing words 
must surely mean that Israel will know God by reflecting back the 
qualities which Yahweh has shown in His dealings with her. Know¬ 
ledge of God will consist in this reciprocity and mutual loyalty. 
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Moreover, when we compare Hosea with his best interpreter Jere¬ 
miah, it is clear that Hosea must have meant more, when he spoke 
about knowledge of God, than the knowledge of God’s acts. See 
Jer. iv.22 and, even more explicitly, xxii. 15-16, the prophet’s 
accusation of Jehoiakim: ‘Do you think you are a king because you 
compete in cedar? Did not your father eat and drink and do justice 
and righteousness? Then it was well with him. He judged the cause 
of the poor and needy; then it was well. Is not this to know me? says 
the Lord.’ 

My suggestion is that, when we are looking for evidence that 
might have a bearing on the problem of revelation in the Old 
Testament, the most important facts are not the statements that God 
spoke to the Patriarchs or to Moses or to the prophets or to this or 
that man but the fact that in the midst of the historically conditioned 
life of the Hebrew people men believed that the will of God was 
made known to them and sealed their belief in action, in concrete 
response. That so often we are told of men’s failure to make this 
response must not blind us to the fact that an Israel after the Spirit 
did come into existence, as the very circumstance that there were 
men to denounce Israel’s sins and, indeed, that there is an Old 
Testament at all makes abundantly clear. 

We have reached the point in our discussion where the circle of 
thought, such as it has been, is virtually complete and we are finally 
faced by the problem of the transition from phenomenology to 
theology. The Old Testament tells us how the Hebrew came to 
realize knowledge of God in cult and institution and in common 
life. We learn from it the kind of God that Israel believed in and the 
way in which it was felt that such a God should be worshipped and 
served. Study of the Old Testament can admit us to this Hebrew 
world of religious thought and belief and practice and we can, as 
it were, walk about in it, making our observations and solving our 
historical problems. Yet we may still remain investigators, spectators, 
shut out from that more intimate knowledge and understanding of 
what we see which can only come through participation. It is my 
own personal conviction that a theology of the Old Testament, 
properly so called, is possible only through some kind of partici¬ 
pation, so that we come to take the God of the Old Testament quite 
seriously as God. A Theology of the Old Testament can only be 
written from the standpoint of one who does not, when writing 
his theology, bracket off the fact that for him the Old Testament 
is sacred scripture and that he belongs to a religious community for 
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which the Old Testament is sacred scripture. It is through participa¬ 
tion that understanding and discrimination come. In a Biblical 
theology there is bound to be an axiological element; the judgment 
of value cannot be excluded. 

For the Christian—may I be allowed to say this?—believing, as 
he does, that the Old Testament and the New Testament correspond 
to each other as promise to fulfilment, the Old Testament will 
appear, considered theologically, not other than it actually is, but 
with the emphasis laid in a particular way because of the known 
sequel. Even in his theological presentation of the material of the 
New Testament the Biblical theologian will be influenced inevitably 
and rightly by the pressures of the religious life in which he himself 
is involved. How much more then, as he passes back into the older 
scripture, will he be compelled to pass judgments and recognize 
significances which to a non-participating manner of study would be 
excluded. For the whole Bible is a book of life and will not disclose 
its meaning to the cold eye of intellectual scrutiny alone, even if 
we miss out the pejorative adjective and add: ‘lit up by sympathetic 
interest'. 

In consistency, of course, I ought to speak of Biblical Theology 
rather than of Old Testament Theology and I am willing to accept 
the consequences of that. Yet I wish the Old Testament to speak 
to me with its own voice, knowing that whatever historical limitations 
I may think I detect in that witness, its function is, not to provide 
me with infallible oracles, but to bring me into the presence of that 
living God who can and will speak a living word and, it may be, 
admonish or warn or instruct me by the response of the men of old. 
It is as a result of such an encounter and in face of the written witness 
that a Biblical Theology can be written. That way seems to open the 
door to extreme subjectivism. The individual judgments of the 
theologian, however, are controlled and corrected by the religious 
community to which he belongs and within which he has those 
experiences which light up for him the ancient scriptures given him 
to interpret. The ultimate authority is God Himself and not the 
community and, if His living guidance is expected and trusted, a 
Biblical Theology can become what it ought to be, a critique of the 
life which the religious community today which cherishes the 
Scriptures is seeking to live. 

Perhaps I have gone too far by thus attempting to represent Biblical 
Theology as a normative discipline. If you prefer to say ‘Theology’ 
where I would prefer to say ‘Phenomenology’, so be it. Yet I cannot 
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get away from the fact that the subject-matter of the Bible is some¬ 
thing which can indeed be subjected to intellectual scrutiny but 
which cannot be known, as the Bible itself understands knowledge, 
except by man in his totality. It is true, of course, that the theologian 
inevitably withdraws a hand’s breadth from living contact with the 
object of his thought, that a certain abstraction is unavoidable, but, 
if he makes too many moves from the starting-point of his abstraction 
without checking up from his experience, he is apt to go astray. 
To me nothing is entitled to the name of theology which is not 
continuously under the control of living religious faith and experience, 
that faith and experience for their part seeking the correction which 
a vital Biblical Theology can supply. 



IV 


THE BASIS OF THE ETHICAL TEACHING OF 
THE PROPHETS 


Just as in the world of human events, so in the world of Biblical 
scholarship it seems that battles must periodically be fought all 
over again. It is always dangerous to take for granted as something 
self-evident and incontestable a point of view which seems to us to 
be firmly established. If we do so, the likelihood is that the sappers 
and miners are already at work and that the battle is on before we 
have realized the need of counter-measures. This must serve as 
justification for the present very tentative reconsideration of the 
problem of the ethical teaching of the Hebrew prophets against the 
background of recent researches into the nature of prophecy as a 
phenomenon not confined to Israel. The dust of the old Bibel-Babel 
controversy has long since settled but the fundamental issue involved 
is for ever coming up in new forms. The flood of new light which 
has been shed on Hebrew prophecy from extra-Israelite sources 
makes it imperative that we should begin to review positions which 
many of us were perhaps inclined to assume to be virtually unassail¬ 
able. What is offered here must be regarded as of the nature of a 
first reaction, but as such it may have its value. 

It is a remarkable feature of the present debate that the centre of 
disturbance seems to have moved to Scandinavia where, during these 
past years, sometimes under incredible difficulties which would 
have daunted all but the most intrepid, a brilliant group of scholars 
have been carrying on their researches and publishing their results. 
Similar investigations have, naturally, been in progress elsewhere— 
the Zeitgeist is something that has to be reckoned with in scholarship 
—but the names of men like Mowinckel, Pedersen, Lindblom, 
Bentzen, Widengren, Engnell, Haidar, Hvidberg, Ostborn, to give 
only a selection, will figure prominently in scholarly discussions for 
a considerable time to come. Some of these names were well known 
before the war, among the greatest in fact in Continental Biblical 
scholarship, others are entirely new. It is not that these men all 
represent the same point of view. In fact, if they were left to them¬ 
selves, they would find plenty of bones of contention to fight about. 
But just as dogs by nature are drawn to a fight, so fellow-scholars 
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cannot be expected to stand by as spectators when vital issues are 
being debated. 

The question with which the present paper is concerned—that 
of the basis of the ethical teaching of the prophets—is bound up 
with a much wider question, that of the nature of Hebrew prophecy 
in general. This will become plain if we give some attention to the 
thesis of a challenging book published in 1945 in Sweden by A. 
Haidar, 1 in which he makes an exhaustive examination of the evidence 
for the existence of guilds of priests, cultic and ecstatic, both in the 
East Semitic region and in the West Semitic, excluding Israel and 
including the wealth of new material from Ras Shamra. He then 
turns to Israel itself and makes out a formidable and exceedingly 
well-documented case for the view that the Israelite cult with its 
priestly and prophetic cult-functionaries, among whom the great 
canonical prophets are to be reckoned, is to be regarded as through 
and through identical in kind with the prevailing cult-pattern of the 
ancient Near East. In Haidars judgment the relation between the 
divining ftarw-priests and the ecstatic mahhu- priests, with their 
distinct but interchangeable functions, is the real clue to the relations 
between the priests and prophets in Israel. And not only so, but the 
psychological characteristics of, and the methods employed by, the 
Hebrew functionaries are held to be indistinguishable from those 
of their Mesopotamian opposite numbers. The Hebrew priests and 
prophets are, that is to say, to be regarded as essentially species of a 
widely spread genus and the weight of emphasis is laid on similarity 
rather than on difference. The warning is out once more that we 
are on very unsafe ground if we claim anything like uniqueness for 
the Hebrew prophets. 

Now it may be freely granted that, so far as the phenomenology 
of prophecy is concerned—and the same might of course be admitted 
for the priesthood—there are the most striking resemblances between 
what we find in Israel and what can be documented for Mesopotamia 
and elsewhere. The theory of a close relationship between priest 
and prophet for which Haidar contends was promulgated by 
Mowinckel more than twenty years ago in one of his studies in the 
Psalms 2 and has led to further researches by other scholars. 3 It 

1 A. Haidar, Associations of Cult Prophets among the Ancient Semites . Uppsala, 
1945 * 

2 S. Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien , III, Kultprophetie und prophetische Psalmen. 
Kristiania, 1923. 

3 A. C. Welch, Prophet and Priest in Old Israel , London, 1936, reprinted Oxford, 
1953 ; A. R. Johnson, ‘The Prophet in Israelite Worship*, £T, xlvii, 1935-6, pp. 
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may be said that the cogency of the arguments of these scholars 
has been widely admitted, though H. H. Rowley 1 has uttered a 
word of warning against drawing too extreme conclusions and, in 
his (posthumous) book, Inspiration and Revelation in the Old 
Testament , H. Wheeler Robinson 2 has pronounced the theory that 
there was a pre-exilic order of temple prophets in Israel as not 
proven. It has been recognized too that there are levels at which 
both the prophets and especially the priests exhibit characteristics 
which link them closely with similar functionaries elsewhere. It 
might seem plausible, therefore, to argue that, when so much is 
already admitted, there is no valid reason for not going all the way 
with those who draw the most extreme conclusions, instead of 
fighting a losing rear-guard action, and just frankly declaring that 
the uniqueness of Israel’s religion is an illusion due to the fact that, 
when we read the Old Testament, we tend to forget the higher 
elements in the religions of the peoples who were Israel’s neighbours 
and, on the other hand, frequently spiritualize unduly what the 
Old Testament writers say. Would it not be better to break down 
the artificial theological distinctions which tend to obscure the facts, 
bringing Biblical Scholarship into disrepute? 

Our task here, however, is not to deal with the general problem. 
About the ethical teaching of the prophets, which is our particular 
concern, Haidar has actually very little to say, but what he does say 
has to be understood against the background of his main thesis and 
is most significant. For the sake of precision we may quote the 
relevant paragraph . 3 After maintaining that the fozrw-priests probably 
did not confine themselves to the promulgation of omen texts, of the 
type which has come down to us collected in whole long series, but 
used them as guides in the building up of oracles which assumed a 
freer form, he goes on: ‘This problem has been touched on because it 
will recur again with the Hebrews, to whom omen divination must 
have been much more important than the Old Testament seems 
to indicate. A remark of Langdon’s is relevant here: “not in a treatise 
of religion but in deductions to be made from the markings on a 
sheep’s liver, we find the maxim ‘To him that doeth thee an ill deed, 

1 H. H. Rowley, ‘The Nature of Prophecy in the Light of Recent Study’, 
HTR , xxxviii, 1945, pp. 14-16, reprinted in The Servant of the Lord } London, 
1952, rev. ed., Oxford, 1965. 

2 H. W. Robinson, Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament , Oxford, 

1946, p. 224. 3 Op. cit., p. 12. 

312-19; A. R. Johnson, The Cidtic Prophet in Ancient Israel , Cardiff, 1944, 2nd 
ed., 1962; A. Jepsen, Nabi , Munchen, 1934. 
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return a gracious favour.* The prophets of the Old Testament have 
undoubtedly left us precepts of morality which are formative for all 
ages, but it is not known how much of their prophetic wisdom came 
to them in their observations of omens and their consequences/* * 
This remark of Langdon*s is quoted from an article in the BJRL 1 
which, however, gives no indication as to the place where Langdon’s 
remark is to be found or as to the evidence on which it was based, 
while the reference given by Haidar is to a verse (‘Unto him that 
doeth thee evil shalt thou return good’) occurring not as a deduction 
from the markings on a sheep’s liver, but in a tablet of Babylonian 
wisdom which is not cast in the omen form at all. The evidence 
adduced will certainly need to be more impressive before we take 
very seriously the suggestion that the Hebrew prophets ever found 
inspiration for their ethical pronouncements from the livers of 
slaughtered sheep. We may recall what A. C. Welch once wrote when 
dealing with the famous passage in the Book of Deuteronomy, 
chapter xviii, which deals with the contrast between the superstitious 
practices of the other nations and the means of discovering the will 
of God through prophecy which was available to the people of 
Israel: ‘The people may naturally desire to know the future or to 
learn the divine mind on other subjects than those concerning 
which the priests are able to direct them. They may have been 
accustomed to satisfy this desire through augury or other means; 
they are certainly living among nations which offer all manner of 
weird means for contenting this permanent and irresistible human 
appetite. The picture of the ancient world, hag-ridden by super¬ 
stition in connection with this matter, will occur to every student’s 
mind . . . There are the tablets from Babylonia which carefully 
instruct men how to interpret the markings on the liver of a sacrificed 
sheep. The will of the gods in the conduct of the affairs of an Empire 
can best be learned through the way in which the veins happen 
to run across the beast’s liver. The divine is found in the non- 
rational ... Alone in the antique world Israel has the high honour of 
having broken with this entire system of thought with its means of 
approaching the divine. The reason is as simple as the result is clear. 
To Israel God was not Pan. He made and controlled all things, 
but His chief work was man. And when He told His will, He 
revealed it through His highest, not His lower, work.* 2 Is this judg¬ 
ment now due for revision? 

1 BJRL, xiii, 1929, p. 296. 

2 A. C. Welch, The Code of Deuteronomy, London, 1924, pp. 103-5. 
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The closest connection between omens and ethics which can be 
adduced from the Babylonian sphere is to be found in the ethical 
canon in omen-form published by Kraus. 1 Haidar refers to it in a 
word, only to set it immediately on one side because, as he rightly 
says, ‘The texts . . . fall rather outside the strict field of divination 
by omens; though ordinary in form they are purely ethical in 
content/ 2 Quite so. The method of divination is really not suitable 
for the discovery of moral truth. But, as a matter of fact, what we 
have in these texts is not really moral judgments at all but merely 
a set of psychological observations connecting psychical character¬ 
istics and peculiarities with their supposed consequences in life. 
So long as there is no advance beyond mere observation, however 
shrewd and accurate, the real moral question is not raised at all. 
The Wisdom texts, which Haidar does not discuss at all, are much 
more relevant, and in what follows we shall have to refer to 
them. In general it may be said that the syntactical form character¬ 
istic of the omen texts —summa in the subordinate clause followed 
by main clause—was a convenient literary form for various purposes, 
e.g., for legal pronouncements and laws, for medical diagnosis 
and as here for psychological observations. If there is indeed an 
isolated specimen of sacrificial augury which prescribes love of one's 
enemies, it seems more probable that some shrewd diviner cast in 
this familiar and convenient form a moral precept which was based 
on something very different from that which was the ground of his 
usual deductions. In fact, if we may judge by the evidence he adduces, 
Haidar has here somewhat gratuitously gone a great deal in advance 
of what he is entitled to infer, though of course he does not do more 
than point along a road which he is obviously very much tempted to 
take. 

The problem of the basis of the ethical teaching of the Hebrew 
prophets is bound up in part with the meaning of the Hebrew 
word tdrd y which appears in the Old Testament, not only in con¬ 
nection with priests, though it seems to have been specially character¬ 
istic of them, but also in connection with the wise men and the 
prophets. To the elucidation of the meaning of this very important 
word another Swedish scholar has recently devoted a long treatise, 3 
in which he joins issue with those (including Albright and G. R. 
Driver) who depart from the etymology originally suggested by 
Gesenius (viz. AT) and connect it up with the Accadian word 

1 ZA, xliii, 1936, pp. 77 ff. 2 Op. cit., p. 9. 

3 G. Ostborn, Tor a in the Old Testament: A Semantic Study , Lund, 1945. 
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tertu, which is explained as meaning message and is derived from 
arii or wa'aru , ‘to go* or ‘send\ It would not, of course, matter a 
great deal if it could be finally proved that torn, instead of meaning 
‘instruction* as coming from the Hiph‘il of was either a loan 
word from the Accadian or was the one survival in Hebrew of the 
root which underlies tertu in Accadian, so long as tertu meant 
‘message* or ‘law.’ It becomes sinister when Jensen claims that 
tertu sometimes denotes the liver in Accadian, and Zimmern draws 
the conclusion from this that oracles were given out as the result of 
that branch of sacrificial augury which is called hepatoscopy. 1 
Ostborn does not deny that sacrificial augury was practised by 
the Hebrews, but he rightly points out 2 that the word tord is never 
used of oracles obtained in this way, as might reasonably have been 
expected if tord were really the Hebrew form of the Accadian tertu. 
There is no philological difficulty in accepting the equation— 
Haupt has made that clear 3 —the difficulty arises from the actual 
usage of the word tdrd in the Old Testament. Ostborn seems to 
have made a very reasonable case for adhering to the old derivation 
from HT, min, and supposing that min meant to ‘cast lots* or 
‘point out* (with the hand or finger), the meaning ‘indicates’ 
which Wellhausen favoured being secondary. 

Whatever be the truth about the derivation of the word, Ostborn’s 
semantic study of the actual usage of the word tora seems to favour 
his view that it originally meant ‘direction* or ‘instruction* and that 
it eventually became the most general term for ‘law*, because in 
Israel law was thought of as something which essentially had to be 
taught to the individual or to the people. In this way it could mean 
the instruction given by the priests about ritual and cultic matters 
and in addition the ethical instruction which they also frequently 
imparted. 4 That ethical instruction was part of the priest’s function 
is shown conclusively by Hos. iv.6, where the prophet reproaches 
the priest because the latter has forgotten the tord of God and has 
rejected knowledge (run = run). But, though the word 

tora is especially characteristic of the instruction given by the priests, 
it is also found used of the moral and religious instruction given by 
the prophets, as, for example, by Isaiah, 5 where he is calling for 

1 References in Ostborn, op. cit. pp. 92-3. 2 Op. cit., p. 95. 

3 P. Haupt, Babylonian Elements in the Levitic Ritual (1900), p. 58 f., cited by 
Ostborn, op. cit., p. 18. 

4 Vide Ostborn, op. cit., p. 109; G. B. Gray, Sacrifice in the Old Testament , 

Oxford, 1925, pp. 222-3; as against Begrich, ‘Die priesterliche Tora*, Werden und 
Wesen des A.T. (BZAW, 66), pp. 63-88, especially in pre-exilic times, vide 
G. B. Gray, op. cit., pp. 237-8. 5 Isa. i.ioff. 
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obedience to God’s moral law which was being neglected flagrantly 
by men who sought to appease Him with a multitude of sacrifices, 
and once again by Isaiah of the prophetic testimony which he was 
bequeathing to his disciples after he saw quite clearly that Ahaz 
was not prepared to stake everything upon faith in God. 1 

This means, of course, that priest and prophet were both con¬ 
cerned with the business of ethical instruction. The complaint of 
the prophet is that the priest was shamefully neglecting this part 
of his duty, not that the ethical instruction which he himself gave 
was something quite different from what the priests were wont to 
give when they did fulfil their function as teachers of morality. If 
we are to do justice to the facts, we are compelled to recognize— 
and here we must ally ourselves with those who refuse to set prophet 
and priest as fundamentally opposed to each other—that both 
functionaries were concerned, in so far as they were true to their 
calling, with inculcating a known morality. There is a difference 
between the priestly attitude even at its best and the prophetic 
attitude, but it will not do to exaggerate it. It would be possible, 
of course, to accept the sharp distinction sometimes made and argue 
that the moral teaching of the prophet came through the direct 
revelation of God, whereas the priest contented himself with handing 
on a traditional morality. This, however, is not satisfactory. It must 
be maintained emphatically that the basis of the ethical teaching of 
the prophets is to be found in part in a moral code which the priests 
ought to have been urging on Israel as the embodiment of the way 
of life befitting her as God’s chosen people. 

Priests and prophets in Israel (and this includes the canonical 
prophets) were alike concerned with the task of preserving and 
handing on the tradition. It is in this connection especially that 
the evidence which is being brought forward in such profusion to 
establish the existence of associations or guilds to which the prophets 
belonged, whether or not the prophets were actually attached to 
the sanctuaries as cultic officials, is of great importance for our 
understanding of the Hebrew prophets. Much attention has been 
directed to Isaiah’s circle of disciples within which the prophetic 
torn was to be preserved for posterity, and it seems not unlikely that 
such a circle was not something new, but was of the same kind 
as the prophetic guilds for the existence of which we have evidence 
at the time of the wars with the Philistines and later during the wars 
with the Aramaeans under the dynasties of Omri and Jehu. Haidar 2 

1 Isa. viii.16. 2 Op. cit., p. 112. 

E 
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seems to go too far when he interprets the words anpi in Amos 
i.i and in vii.14 as proving him to have ‘belonged to the cultic 
staff’ of ‘a filial of the Jerusalemitic priesthood’ at Tekoa, but in spite 
of his disclaimer that he was a prophet or a prophet’s son it is clear 
that he was conscious of standing in the prophetic succession. 1 From 
the internal evidence of their teaching we can trace a link between 
Amos and Isaiah on the one hand and between Hosea and Jeremiah 
on the other. It is quite true that Jeremiah proclaims a word of God 
which denounces second-hand prophecy. 2 But the same prophet in 
his temple address implies 3 that his message is in line with what 
his predecessors had proclaimed, and that the moral and religious 
tradition which was the burden of their prophesying went back to 
the day when Yahweh brought Israel out of the land of Egypt 

It is interesting to note that in his admirable study of the Book 
of Deuteronomy, H. Breit makes the suggestion 4 that it was in a 
circle like that of the disciples of Isaiah that the Deuteronomist 
lived and worked for the preservation, enhancing and transmitting 
of the Mosaic tradition. The differentia of Israel’s religion is to 
be found, not in the absolute uniqueness of the Hebrew priests 
and prophets regarded phenomenologically, but in the fact that the 
religion was based upon a tradition, or perhaps we should say, 
included a tradition, which went back to a unique happening, right 
at the beginning of Israel’s history as a people, which was inter¬ 
preted at the time by a prophet. As Wheeler Robinson says, ‘The 
prophetic interpretation creates the religious fact.* 5 The religious 
fact in question was not just something which Israel had to accept 
and believe but was something which involved a way of life on 
Israel’s part. 

These two things, faith and obedience, belong indissolubly 
together. Moreover, as Mowinckel has so clearly expounded, 6 
Israel’s knowledge of God (DVtVn n$n) is not to be separated 
from God’s knowledge of Israel. In fact, n »7 implies a 

fellowship between God and Israel, a fellowship within which 
Israel’s true life consists in obedience to the God who has initiated 
the fellowship. The bond of this fellowship was hesedh , divine and 
human, a word for which A. R. Johnson suggests the translation 
‘devotion’ and which bears a very close analogy to the Russian 

1 Amos ii.i 1; iii.7. 2 Jer. xxiii.30. 3 Jer. vii.23 ff« 

4 H. Breit, Die Predigt des Deuteronomisten , Miinchen, 1933, p. 225. 

5 Op. cit., p. 44. 

6 S. Mowinckel, Die Erkenntnis Gottes bet den Alttestamentlichen Propketen (Supple¬ 
ment to Norsk Teologisk Tidsskrift ), Oslo, 1941, p. 6. 
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religious term sobornost. The prophets inherited their ethical tradition 
within the religious fellowship, even though that fellowship may 
sometimes have been represented for an individual prophet in 
a time of grave apostasy by a small circle of the pious, and here 
we have one part, and a very important part, of the answer 
to our question as to the basis of the ethical teaching of the 
prophets. 

The prophets, of course, were very much more than traditionalists. 
In fact, to use that word of them at all is to run the risk of grave 
misunderstanding. It has become necessary to emphasize the 
element of tradition in their teaching just because of the tendency 
to ignore or minimize it. The balance must now be restored by an 
equally emphatic insistence that they were men who had a tremendous 
personal experience of God. Here at its most vivid we have the divine- 
human encounter. Jeremiah could compare the word of God which 
came to him in this encounter to a burning fire in his bones and to 
a hammer smashing the rocks, just as Amos could liken it to the 
roar of a lion which makes the bravest man tremble. Weiser 1 speaks 
of the irruption of the irrational reality of God in the personal 
experience of the prophet and contrasts it with the rationalistic 
ideology of which we find so much in the Old Testament and which 
doubtless belongs to a religious tradition, the ideology which pro¬ 
voked the protest of the book of Job. It is the same kind of opposition 
which Jepsen in his book Nabi sought to establish as existing be¬ 
tween the nebhVlm and the canonical prophets. Whatever truth there 
is in this theory of an opposition between tradition and dogma, on 
the one hand, and direct personal experience on the other, it must 
at the same time be firmly maintained that, when Amos was taken 
while following the flock, when Isaiah received his vision in the 
temple, when Jeremiah found himself in the grip of One who 
would not let him go, but held him to the uncongenial task of 
speaking His word, it was no unknown God with whom they had 
to do, but the God with whom, for centuries before their time, Israel 
had stood in living relation, the God whose still remembered word 
had been in other prophets’ mouths, the God whose tord had been 
handed on to them by priest or prophet or by their parents. 

What specially distinguished the prophets was not the funda¬ 
mental novelty of what they had to say about God’s requirements, 
though there were times when it was given them to say something 

1 A. Weiser, Glaube und Geschichte im Alten Testament , BWAT, 4 Folge, Heft 4, 
1931, republished with other Essays, Gottingen, 1961, p. 69. 
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new, but the fact that there were times when inherited truth and 
reflections to which it had given rise suddenly became fused into 
a compelling conviction and a sense of obligation to surrender 
heart and will completely to the command of God. 1 In the brilliant 
light of this personal relationship truth became existential and 
compelled to action. The prophets became profoundly alive to the 
historical environment of their own day and could not stand aloof, 
but identified themselves with the will of a God who was at once 
Judge and Redeemer. And, because the will of God admits no 
compromise, they perceived, as no one else did, the glaring contrast 
between the way of life which God required of Israel and the way 
of life which resulted from compromise with the nature religion of 
Canaan. 

It was not that this contrast had never been perceived before. 
The contrast was inherent in Mosaism. But in the eighth century 
B.c. the situation had become more critical and, in the life and 
death struggle with Baalism in which the prophets were Israel’s 
chief protagonists, these men came to an ever deeper and more 
creative understanding of what the God-ordained Israelite way of 
life involved. Here, then, in the bitter clash between two opposed 
ideals of human life, experienced in all the overwhelming reality 
of confrontation with the God who had imposed this tragic destiny 
upon Israel, is to be found another part of the answer to our enquiry 
after the basis of the ethical teaching of the prophets. As God 
revealed Himself to Moses through the events of the Exodus, so 
He revealed Himself to the prophets through the tremendous events 
which so profoundly affected Israel’s later fortunes. But, it must be 
repeated, these men were in a position to interpret the world¬ 
shaking events of their own day and the way of life for Israel in 
the midst of them, not only because God laid hold upon them, but 
because of the earlier revelation to Moses which had created the 
Israelite community and the tradition which it cherished. It was not 
as isolated individuals that they faced the dead-weight of heathenism 
within and without Israel and the world-striding colossus of Assyria 
or Babylonia, but as men who had experienced in fellowship the 
unique thing which God had created in the world. 

There is a most relevant parallel to this in the circumstances of 
the rise of Christianity. The new Christian way of life could be 
grasped by the early believers, not merely because they had been 
brought into living relation to the Incarnate Word of God, but because 
1 Cf. S. Mowinckel, op. cit., p. 22 f. 
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the long tradition of piety in which they stood was there to be illu¬ 
mined in that transforming encounter. ‘This is that’ can be applied 
to more than the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost. When the 
strange, new Christian way of life began to attract attention in the 
pagan world of the Roman Empire it might have been said, this is 
that which God had in mind and which He began to call into being 
when He called Israel up out of Egypt. 

There is, however, a further source of the ethical teaching of the 
Hebrew prophets which must not be overlooked. Behind and 
doubtless permeating the Israelite tradition was the wider ethic 
which Israel shared with other peoples of antiquity. Ethical ways of 
looking at life did not begin with Israel and they were not confined 
to Israel, though nowhere in the ancient world did they lay hold of 
heart and life as they did in Israel. The documentation for this wider 
ethic is mainly to be found in extra-biblical literature from Egypt 
and Babylon and elsewhere. The case so far as Egypt is concerned 
is stated very fully, though perhaps with some pardonable exag¬ 
geration, in J. H. Breasted’s book entitled The Dawn of Conscience 
(New York and London, 1934), which gathers together in an in¬ 
spiring historical survey the now familiar evidence which has been 
recovered from the sand of Egypt. He has shown that a social 
conscience did develop in certain individuals and circles in Egypt 
long before the time of the Hebrew prophets. As regards Mesopo¬ 
tamia we have, in addition to earlier publications of relevant texts, 
G. Widengren’s volume 1 in which he points out the close resem¬ 
blance between the Accadian and Hebrew Psalms of Lamentation 
in the ethical aspects of the God concept characteristic of each, 
and the qualities which are singled out include those which are like¬ 
wise familiar in the view of God reflected in the oracles of the 
Hebrew prophets. There is indeed much that is noble in the ethical 
teaching of the extra-Biblical Wisdom writings, both Babylonian 
and Egyptian, and we cannot ignore the possibility that the prophets 
were influenced by the ethics of the sages, by the tora which they 
transmitted. 2 We may quote what O. S. Rankin says in this con¬ 
nection: ‘When we view Hebrew humanism as being a native 
product of the Wisdom literature which has its roots deep in that 
Oriental wisdom which is much older than the earliest writing 
prophets of Israel, we may more justly conclude that the prophetic 

1 G. Widengren, The Accadian and Hebrew Psalms of Lamentation as Religious 
Documents , Stockholm, 1937. 

2 Vide Ostborn, op. cit., p. 112 f. 
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teaching on its social side was inspired and nurtured by Israel’s 
wisdom writers, who as composers of maxims and ethical instructors 
were active from the time of the establishment of the state under 
Solomon.’ 1 

If the internal evidence for a wide ethical environment to be 
culled from the prophetic writings of the Old Testament themselves 
is not perhaps great in quantity, this is understandable, since the 
prophets were concerned first and foremost to proclaim a message 
to Israel and to recall her to a way of life which was specially in¬ 
cumbent upon her as God’s chosen people and the recipient of 
His goodness. But in Amos at least there is the clear recognition on 
the part of the prophet that God demands certain ethical standards 
of conduct of all men, not only of Israel, though, if Israel falls short 
of these standards, as it has done, it merits the severer condemnation. 
As A. C. Welch says of Amos, ‘The religion which he held was 
based on a universal ethic, and was not merely a national religion’. 2 
T. H. Robinson too writes of Amos’s conception of Yahweh that 
He appears to the prophet ‘as the vindicator of universal moral 
laws. . . Israelite God as He was, He was still more the God of 
righteousness. His special relationship to His own people meant, not 
privilege to do wrong, but responsibility to do right. It was Israel 
that must adapt herself to this conception of a universal moral law, 
not Yahweh, who must consider primarily the material advantage 
of Israel. . . Every nation, every sphere of life, was subject to these 
supreme laws, and the real function of Israel amongst the civilized 
peoples of the world was to work them out in her common life.’ 3 
Special attention should be paid to the closing words of the quotation, 
which really contain the crux of the whole matter. 

Both Isaiah and Jeremiah 4 reveal a sense that there is an order in 
nature which is worthy of imitation by man, while as Pedersen 
contends, 5 there is evidence in the prophetical oracles to show that 
the thought of Yahweh’s victory over chaos was not unfamiliar to 
them. There are here at least hints that the prophets had some 
conception of a cosmic law, and, where there is such a conception, 
there is likely to be some conception of universal ethics too. S. A. 

1 O. S. Rankin, Israel*s Wisdom Literature , Edinburgh, 1936, p. 14. But vide 
H. W. Robinson, op. cit., p. 233 n. 

2 A. C. Welch, The Religion of Israel under the Kingdom , Edinburgh, 1912, 
P- 95 * 

3 T. H. Robinson, Prophecy and the Prophets in Ancient Israel , London, 1948, 
p. 69 f. 

4 Isa. i.3; Jer. viii.7; vide Ostbom, op. cit., pp. 106-7,153. 

5 J. Pedersen, Israel , London and Copenhagen, 1926, I—II, pp. 470 f. 
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Cook has pointed out 1 that in the Amarna Age we have the repeated 
emphasis upon ‘Truth* in Ikhnaton’s inscriptions, while in Mitanni 
during the same period, one of the great formative periods of the 
Ancient World, there was the worship of the great ethical gods, 
Varuna and Mitra. It is not inconceivable that the Hebrew con¬ 
ception of p*TS, so prominent in the prophetic oracles, bears some 
relation to the pre-Israelite cult of El-Elyon in Jerusalem, a deity 
who, as A. R. Johnson suggests, 2 was probably regarded as a per¬ 
sonification of p*TS. If this were so, there would be a special signifi¬ 
cance in the fact that Isaiah speaks 3 of Jerusalem as the city in which 
righteousness once lodged and which may once again become the 
city of righteousness. 4 

It may be maintained, then, that the ethical teaching of the pro¬ 
phets had two foci, one within the Hebrew tradition which they 
inherited and which they deepened through their own experience 
of God*s will in the commercial, social and political situations of their 
own day, and one within the higher thought of that wider world to 
which Israel belonged and whose ideas she did not hesitate to 
borrow when it suited her to do so. There is thus no simple 
answer to the question which is implied in the title of this paper, 
and when all is said there remains much that we do not know. 
In seeking an answer we have looked within the tradition which the 
prophets inherited and which in their own way they served, and we 
have considered their own individual experience as men who, 
like none of their contemporaries, knew the terror of the Lord and 
the awful privilege of intimate fellowship with Him. We have 
also recognized the probable indebtedness of the prophets to ideas 
which had already centuries of history behind them. The ultimate 
basis of the ethical teaching of the prophets is, of course, to be 
found in God, who has never left Himself without a witness in the 
hearts of men, but who could not adequately reveal His will until 
He had created a people within which a fellowship could be developed 
that was a conscious response to grace. Truth and justice are very 
old ideas, but they came to mean something new when they became 
incarnate in Israel’s history, a history which originated in the will 
of God and moved towards a culmination determined by the will 

1 S. A. Cook, The Old Testament: A Reinterpretation , Cambridge, London and 
New York, 1936, pp. 94-5. 

2 A. R. Johnson, ‘The R 61 e of the King in the Jerusalem Cultus/ in The Laby¬ 
rinth , London and New York, 1935, pp. 84-5; cf. Ostborn, Torn, Lund, 1945, p. 70. 

3 Isa. i.21,26. 

4 This theme is taken up in Essay VII. 
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of God. Not in Egypt or Babylon or Assyria, and not even in Greece, 
could the ethical teaching of the prophets have made its appearance, 
because it is not just the communication of ideas, but is rather the 
flowering of lives lived in conscious fellowship with God and within 
a human fellowship which had been created by Him as a special 
medium of His revelation. 



V 


RITUAL AND RIGHTEOUSNESS 

The Relation of Ethics to Religion in the 
Prophetic Literature 


The Hebrew prophets themselves would not have regarded as a 
very real issue the problem suggested by the title of this paper* 
Their great task was to convince people of the truth of what seemed 
self-evident to them, namely, that a religion which was non-ethical 
was worthless in the sight of God, and that those who practised such 
a religion could only look for the coming of judgment. It is true, of 
course, that, just as in Israel of old, there are people today who make 
religious observance a substitute for moral conduct, who offer to 
God ritual instead of righteousness. In an age like ours, however, 
when there is such urgent need for the rebuilding of a shattered 
world, the temptation is of a different kind. Owing to the very pres¬ 
sing nature of the problems by which they are beset, men are 
disposed to turn away from religious observance as a waste of good 
time and effort, and to rely on their own unaided strength. A morality 
without religion appeals to the practical modern mind. Thanks to 
our legacy of Greek thought, men to-day have got accustomed to 
the idea of separate, autonomous disciplines, each resting on its 
own axioms and operating on its own independent principles. The 
suggestion that the pronouncements of the Hebrew prophets about 
moral matters are at least as worthy to be taken seriously as, let us 
say, the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, and indeed would be well 
worth the consideration of the modern moral philosopher—such 
a suggestion is likely to be regarded as over-enthusiasm on the part 
of the religiously naive. Here in the prophetic writings, it is felt, 
we have a primitive mixture of elements which the enlightened 
modern mind is able to keep distinct. Thus it comes about that a 
student taking Moral Philosophy at the university may never or 
seldom encounter the biblical teaching on the subject of morality 
either in the lectures or in the prescribed reading. 

Nevertheless, while all this is true, the situation which the Hebrew 
prophets of the eighth and seventh centuries b.c. in particular— 
men like Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, and Jeremiah—had to face, 
was in one respect similar to the situation today. In both ages we 
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have to recognize the tendency to avoid confrontation with the 
living God and to substitute for it something which seems to lie 
within man’s own power. But as soon as we have recognized this 
common motive as operative we must return to appreciate the point 
of difference. Men find different ways of avoiding God. And so 
what the Hebrew prophets found it necessary to protest against was 
a wrong view of religion which excluded morality. The protest 
to-day has chiefly to be made against a wrong view of morality which 
excludes religion. It is true, of course, that there are vast numbers of 
people to-day who, unlike the ancients, have no religion but whose 
lives are quite unethical so far as principle is concerned. But they 
too have to be reminded that what is required of them is not just that 
they should rise up and do something in their own strength. A moral 
appeal to their ‘better nature’ can sometimes rouse men to spasmodic 
effort so long as they are not called upon to admit that there is some¬ 
thing fundamentally wrong with them. 

It is, therefore, perhaps not surprising that the modern error 
has led to a misunderstanding in certain quarters of the real signifi¬ 
cance of the Hebrew prophets. There was no doubt more than one 
reason for the nineteenth century to sharpen the contrast between 
prophet and priest, and to throw the prophet into prominence as 
the intrepid opponent of everything which came under the title of 
priestcraft. The prophets were hailed as the men who began to 
detach morality from the confused association which it had with 
religion, an association which assigned to it a very subordinate role. 
They were extolled as teachers of morality in whom the human 
spirit was emancipating itself from primitive beliefs and practices. 

At the same time it must be pointed out that there were others who 
concentrated their attention on the religious aspect of the prophetic 
achievement and represented them as men of religious genius, akin 
in psychological type to the mystics, specialists in religious experi¬ 
ence. But here again the search was for a human faculty of religion. 
Yet even where the attempt was made to hold both sides of the 
prophetic achievement together, the ethical with its emphasis on 
conduct and the religious with its emphasis on feeling, there was a 
failure to integrate them properly. The result of all this has been that 
in our modern Christianity we find those who incline to a ritualistic, 
to a moralistic, or to a mystical type of religion, all appealing equally 
to the Old Testament in support of their point of view. Hence the 
significance of recent attempts, on the one hand to reconsider the 
relation of prophet and priest, and on the other hand to replace a 
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theology of experience with a theology of the Word. As so often hap¬ 
pens when a false emphasis has to be rectified, the reaction has 
probably in both cases gone too far. The great canonical prophets 
have been turned almost into cultic officials, or the obedience which 
God demands has been moved to a sphere which has little or no 
relation to actual human life. It is thus possible for a man like the 
Swedish scholar Haidar 1 to suggest—very tentatively of course— 
the possibility that the Hebrew prophets may to some extent have 
been led to their ethical pronouncements by the scrutiny of sacrificial 
omens. Here we are right back in the jungle of primitive superstition 
out of which Israel was the first to hack a way. It is also possible, 
on the other hand, to find biblical scholars who are almost indifferent 
to the limiting temporal conditions of the Old Testament revelation 
and who seek to find in every part of the Old Testament a single 
unchanging Christian meaning. 

One of the dangers of this latter type of error is that it leads men 
to regard the ethical injunctions of the Old Testament as directly 
relevant to modern conditions in their literal meaning, or if that 
proves too difficult, to give them an allegorical meaning which will 
permit the desired direct application. The intention presumably is 
to find some kind of Christian law for political, economic and social 
life which, it is hoped, will eventually receive wide recognition as 
authoritative. Christendom will then once more become a reality. It 
is, consequently, an urgent contemporary task for biblical interpreters 
to rethink this whole question of the authority and nature of the 
biblical revelation. The difficulties in the way will not easily be 
removed. That is shown by the very fact that such divergent points 
of view are occupied by intelligent people. The likelihood is that there 
is a large element of truth and also an admixture of error in them all. 
There are few more urgent tasks in biblical interpretation than— 
recognizing frankly that the truth does not lie entirely in any single 
one of the divergent points of view—to attempt a synthesis in which 
the Word of God and the things which men do when they seek to 
worship God will both be seen to be relevant to the actual life 
which men have to live in this world. Men have always shown 
themselves adepts at throwing up defences against God behind 
which to shelter from the awe-ful immediacy of the divine demands. 
Sometimes these defences consist of a system of ideas—and a theology 
will do for the purpose just as well as a philosophy. Sometimes they 

1 A. Haidar, Association of Cult Prophets among the Ancient Semites , Uppsala, 
1945, p. 12. 
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consist of a whole range of religious emotions, and how very secure 
men can feel in the comfortable consciousness of their piety! Some¬ 
times men fall back on the strength of their own wills—there is 
here an element of real nobility—and seek to build a kingdom of 
righteousness in their own strength. The strange thing is that the king¬ 
dom invariably turns out to be a kingdom of unrighteousness after all 
and men find themselves defending the walls of their Jerusalem 
against the assaults of God Himself. 

Now, if there is one thing about the great Hebrew prophets more 
certain than another, it is that, with whatever natural human shrink¬ 
ing, they faced up in their naked selves to the encounter with the 
Divine Being. Their defences went down before Him. There is 
nothing academic about their thinking—as there almost inevitably 
is about men who spend their time manipulating ideas. They do 
not set store by the things which they, or others, are doing. They are 
not absorbed in their own feelings and experiences. They are not 
philosophers or theologians. They are not reformers. They are not 
aesthetic adepts. They seem to be even sui generis and that is so 
because they have a unique function to perform. They are witnesses 
to something which God was doing, and they are the mouthpieces 
of a demand which God was making upon men. We shall never be 
able to get anywhere near to understanding these men if we try to 
turn them into something other than they were and so to force 
them into an irrelevant classification. 

Part of the difficulty in dealing with a question such as this of the 
relation between ethics and religion in the prophetic literature is 
that we are likely to come to the consideration of the problem with 
a definition of religion at the back of our minds under which we 
have to subsume the religion of the prophets. It is all too easy to 
operate with a greatest common measure of agreement between 
religions and so to make the problem much more intractable than 
it needs to be. It is quite true that religion can exist as an important 
factor in human life in an entirely, or almost entirely, unethical 
form. The relation between man and the supernatural powers can 
be conceived in such a way that the maintenance of human life can 
be regarded as conditional upon the regular performance of certain 
traditional rituals. So long as life is thought of on the purely physical 
and psychical level no question of ethics needs to be raised. Matters 
of human behaviour may be considered on the level of the convenient 
and the prudential. Man is not regarded as a person but as a member 
of the herd; his life must be made to conform exactly to the function 
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of such a member. This is not to say that even in primitive society 
man necessarily does conform to the appropriate pattern of behaviour. 
In such a society, however, religion does not aid and abet any 
eccentricity of behaviour. The weight of sacred custom is all against 
the nonconformist. 

It is quite true, of course, that the ritual pattern of this type of 
non-ethical religion was carried over to a considerable extent into the 
higher religion of Israel. That this is so is one of the things which 
has recently been emphasized by scholars, and the way in which 
the transference was made requires the most careful investigation. 
Nothing but good can result from this, so long as the investigator 
does not come to his task with the fixed conviction that such trans¬ 
ference of religious practice involves a complete transference of 
meaning and that Israel was incapable of doing anything original 
with what it borrowed. It should not be forgotten that, when after 
the Exile it became necessary for Israel to emphasize her uniqueness 
among the peoples who surrounded her, it was precisely upon her 
ancient ritual that she fell back, and that it was that very ritual 
which provided that hard shell within which the marvel of her 
ethical life could flourish. 

This is not meant to suggest that even after the Exile the synthesis 
of religion and ethics in Israel was satisfactory. There is only too 
much evidence, both before and after the Exile, of disastrous failure 
to achieve such a synthesis. There is, however, on the other side, 
evidence that the concern to preserve the uniqueness of Israel was 
the concern, not only of the prophet, but also of the priest. What is 
likely to obscure this fact is that to such a large extent the oracles of 
the Hebrew prophets which have come down to us consist of ex¬ 
posures of Israel’s moral failures and of the worthlessness of religious 
practices which were little but a reproduction of pagan superstitions. 
If the denunciations of the Hebrew prophets are to be taken without 
qualification as affording us a balanced view of Hebrew religious 
practice, then it becomes exceedingly difficult to explain the 
emergence of a book like that of Deuteronomy or indeed of any 
part of the Pentateuch. Moreover it must never be forgotten that 
the clue to the meaning of what Israel did in her religious practice 
is to be found reflected in the Psalter. It is quite unlikely that these 
ancient Hebrew hymns which have inspired so much that is best in 
Christian worship should have originally, many of them, been 
composed to accompany a ritual which did not represent a genuine 
synthesis of the religious and the ethical. To suppose anything 
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else is to suppose that the Psalms were fundamentally irrelevant in 
the ritual setting to which they originally belonged. In other words 
the evidence of the Psalter must be allowed to qualify the evidence 
of the prophets. 

That the integration of the various elements of Israel’s belief and 
practice was by no means complete, that it was often woefully 
incomplete, is obvious. There are, however, certain things in the 
Old Testament which are very difficult to understand on the assump¬ 
tion that Israel’s religious achievement was more in the region of 
ideals than in that of reality. There is no question of rushing to the 
other extreme and making all sorts of extravagant claims. The 
evidence of what the prophets themselves said must not be mini¬ 
mized. At the same time, the fact that there were prophets at all, 
representing a living tradition of what Israel was meant to be, is 
worthy of careful consideration. It is a welcome feature of recent 
research that increasing attention is coming to be paid in certain 
quarters to this matter of the prophetic tradition. There has in the 
past been too much of a tendency to regard the prophets as lone 
voices crying in the wilderness. Something by way of a corrective of 
this rather prevalent impression is needed. In what follows something 
will be done to supply such a corrective and to suggest that an 
ethical imperative implies some kind of ethical indicative, that is 
to say, that the ideals of the prophets implied that ‘Israel’ was in 
some sense a living reality. 

One of the clues to the Hebrew understanding of religion is the 
word ‘life’ and the corresponding verb ‘live’, occurring in a number 
of significant passages with a distinctive religious meaning which 
is not exclusive of the usual meaning. For example, in the book of 
Deuteronomy, that most spiritual of the books of the Pentateuch, 
we find: 

You shall walk in all the way which the Lord your God has com¬ 
manded you, that you may live, and that it may go well with you, and 
that you may live long in the land which you shall possess, (v.33). 

See, I have set before you this day life and good, death and evil. (xxx. 15). 

I call heaven and earth to witness against you this day, that I have 
set before you life and death, blessing and curse; therefore choose 
life, that you and your descendants may live, loving the Lord your 
God, obeying his voice, and cleaving to him; for that means life to 
you and length of days, that you may dwell in the land which the Lord 
swore to your fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, to give them, 
(xxx. 19-20). 
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Lay to heart all the words which I enjoin upon you this day, that 
you may command them to your children, that they may be careful 
to do all the words of this law. For it is no trifle for you, but it is your 
life, and thereby you shall live long in the land which you are going 
over the Jordan to possess, (xxxii.46-7). 

Amos, the prophet who so uncompromisingly castigates Israel 
for failure in righteousness, indicates very clearly the source of 
Israel's life: 

For thus says the Lord to the house of Israel: Seek me, and live. 
( v * 4 )* 

Seek the Lord and live. (v.6). 

Seek good, and not evil, that you may live: and so the Lord, the 
God of hosts, will be with you, as you have said. (v.14). 

The same thought is to be found in the Psalms and in the Book of 
Proverbs. Though the references are not perhaps numerous, they 
are striking in their context and deeply significant. In the case of the 
occurrences of this thought of life in Amos it is clear that the contrast 
to what the prophet counsels is the search for life through a semi¬ 
pagan cultic practice. What men were seeking at that level was not 
life in the truly personal sense but the continuance of mere existence. 
For life which is life indeed, Amos unhesitatingly points men to 
God, recognizing, as the Psalmist does (Ps. xxxvi.9), that with God 
is the fountain of life. 

Now, it is most important for the understanding of what Amos 
means that life, conceived as something which comes from God, 
should not be regarded in the mystical way as implying the recep¬ 
tion of, or absorption into, the Divine Being—an experience which 
could be thought of as one of essential passivity. Men cannot rise to 
the height of personal being in the way in which a ship rises with the 
tide. To the Hebrew prophet the encounter of man with God was the 
encounter of person with Person and was a summons to truly ethical 
behaviour. In fact, ethical behaviour is a consequence of man's 
becoming fully personal through the realization of his immediate 
relationship to the will and purpose of God. It was one of the great 
services to humanity of the Hebrew prophets that they set them¬ 
selves against the depersonalizing tendencies of their day which 
substituted for personal response to God's demands participation 
in a communal ritual. It is probably wrong to find the emergence of 
true human individuality in Jeremiah, but it is undoubtedly correct 
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to find in him perhaps the clearest illustration we have in the Old 
Testament of what is meant by the personal encounter of man with 
God. Ethical behaviour is seen to be inseparable from such an ex¬ 
perience of encounter and a clear-eyed perception of the moral 
obliquity of seeking to evade the divine challenge. 

In considering this whole question of the relation between ethics 
and religion in Israel's faith and in particular in the case of the 
Hebrew prophets (though to consider the prophets in too sharp 
isolation is definitely a mistake) it is most important not to stop 
short at the encounter of the individual soul with God. However 
true it is that religion then as now is subject to the constant danger 
that the individual should surrender his responsibility to some 
collectivity, sheltering from too close contact with the Divine in 
some communal act of ritual, or accepting the casuistical guidance of 
some spiritual adviser who solves his moral problems for him, it is 
always necessary to remember that the encounter with God, just 
because it is ethically conditioned, does not leave a man in solitude, 
but is creative of community. It may be true that, as Whitehead says, 
religion is what a man does with his solitariness, but that need not 
imply that he remains a solitary. It is wrong to seek to escape from 
collectivism in religion, with all the depersonalizing effects that go 
with that, by rushing to the opposite extreme of a thoroughgoing 
individualism. It is quite true that, to employ the striking figure 
used by the late Professor A. A. Bowman, in Ezekiel's doctrine ‘of 
individual responsibility in the sight of God ... we detect one of 
the shelving-places of Hebrew thinking, where religion attains a 
depth unknown before.' 1 Yet it has to be clearly understood that 
human personality is born in relationship. As Martin Buber puts it: 
‘All real living is meeting,' 2 and that does not just imply the Divine- 
human encounter but the encounter of man with man as well. 
Personality and fellowship go together. When God meets man and 
His challenge is accepted, the meeting is creative of community; 
and that means that, when religion is conceived, not as a function of 
human nature but as the commerce of God with man, then it is 
inseparable from ethics and differs qualitatively from non-ethical 
religion. When God meets a man He does not allow him to by-pass 
his neighbour. To insist on this, however, is not to try to return to a 
collective view of religion. A man is never more truly an individual 
than when he stands in a responsible relation to his neighbour. 

1 Studies in the Philosophy of Religion y London, 1938, Vol. I, p. 292. 

2 1 and Thou t Edinburgh, 1937, p. 11. 
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Every such contact enriches the personality, provided that the 
relationship is not perverted by the mistaken attempt to use the 
other person to enhance one’s own personality and so destroy any 
genuine community. A good deal of harm has been done by the 
habit of interpreting the Old Testament as exhibiting a development 
from collectivism to individualism in religion, a procedure which 
makes it difficult to explain the importance and necessity of the 
Christian church. John Baillie, writing of the problem which faces 
the world at the present day, puts his finger on the point at issue: 

The weakness of our present situation is that men appear to be 
faced with a choice between two evils, on the one hand such a redis¬ 
covery of community as enslaves the individual to the state or race or 
nation, and on the other an individualism which is powerless to resist 
such totalitarianism both because it is weak in itself and because it 
fails to provide satisfaction for that returning hunger for solidarity 
which undoubtedly characterizes the youth of the present generation. 
I see no way out of this predicament save by the reintegration of the 
ideals, which even in our individualism we continue to cherish, in a 
community of a genuinely universal kind. 1 

Properly understood the religion of the prophets implied precisely 
this fellowship of persons which is as much a desideratum in our 
day as it was long ago in ancient Israel. 

There is one further important step which we should take in the 
argument. In this whole matter of ethics, as has already been hinted, 
we almost inevitably, both in theory and in practice, are accustomed 
to lay the emphasis on the ethical imperative. After all, ethics involves 
the study of the meaning of normative words like ‘ought* and ‘good* 
and ‘right*. We operate with the concept of the ethical ideal as that 
which is not but which ought to be. We think of the great achievement 
of the prophets as being that, in an age of moral blindness and con¬ 
fusion, they held forth an ideal of human existence according to 
which men ought to be related to each other in a true community 
of persons. There is, of course, a very large element of truth in 
this way of putting things. But it is by no means the whole truth. One 
is tempted to say that the most important part of the truth is sup¬ 
pressed if we stop at this point. For, important as the ethical im¬ 
perative is—and men being what they are there always will be need 
for an ethical imperative—it is even more important to recognize the 
ethical indicative out of which the imperative arises. When one is 
considering the ethics of Christianity, it is a familiar enough thought 
1 Invitation to Pilgrimage , Oxford and New York, 1942, p. 130. 
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that, in one of the greatest parts of his teaching as recorded in the 
Gospels, our Lord said, not: This is the type of character you ought 
to aim at, but: Blessed are those who possess such and such a 
character. The Kingdom of God was already a present reality by 
virtue of something which God had accomplished and there were 
those to whom, through their relationship to that divine act, the 
beatitudes applied. This does not mean that the imperative is not 
also necessary, but it is grounded in the indicative. In the Christian 
life there is a necessary tension between the actual and the ideal, 
between faith and hope. 

It seems legitimate to argue back to something of the same kind 
when it is a question of the prophetic ethics. Ideals come from 
God, but it is not just enough to say that they are revealed to the 
prophets by God. They arise in the existential situation in which 
men are not just meditating on ethical possibilities but are wrestling 
in the midst of ethical situations. In this whole matter far more 
attention ought to be paid to moral action than is commonly 
done. It is because men are rooted in ethical situations and have 
experience in themselves and others of ethical behaviour that they 
are able to entertain ethical ideals. The existence of ethical ideals 
tells us, not only what ought to be, but also in a very real sense 
what already to some extent is. In making this point it is not neces¬ 
sary, indeed it would be quite wrong, to exaggerate it. To do so 
would lead to complacency, and complacency is the death of ethical 
behaviour. 

But where are we to look for the indicative in the present instance? 
If we examine the prophetic literature we find that it is full of the 
denunciation of the evil conduct of the contemporary society to 
which the prophets belonged. Hosea, for example, is very sweeping 
in his condemnation of contemporary Israel. ‘There is no faith¬ 
fulness or kindness, ( hesedh) y and no knowledge of God in the land/ 
(iv. i). IJesedh — the very word describes the bond of unity of the 
community— is apparently nonexistent. But are we really shut in to 
taking the prophet’s words with absolute and unimaginative literal¬ 
ness? If Hosea had taken the story of himself and Gomer, not only as a 
parable of what was true of God and Israel, but as an illustration of 
what was possible between human beings, he would not have mis¬ 
represented the facts of the situation. For in that land of Israel there 
was at least one shining example of hesedh in the attitude of the 
prophet himself to his erring wife, and it is true to say that it was in 
part at least because Hosea was able to show hesedh himself that he 
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could not only attribute it to God, but insist that it was required of 
men in their relations with one another. We are dealing with a 
prophetic ideal, it is true, but it was an ideal of which there was at 
least one realization in Israel on the plane of fact. But we are surely 
entitled to go even further than this. It is coming more and more to be 
recognized that to explain the existence of the prophets themselves 
we must postulate a suitable milieu out of which they must have 
arisen. 

When one tries to discover the circumstances under which an 
ancient piece of literature was produced it is frequently exceedingly 
hard to arrive at any certain conclusion. There is so much we would 
like to know that we do not know and that there is now no means of 
knowing. In the case of the Hebrew prophets, however, it is possible 
to recognize certain interrelationships which make it highly probable 
that we have to do with lines of prophetic tradition, since it is un¬ 
likely that, even if there were written records, they could, in the 
absence of disciples who cherished and transmitted the words of the 
master, have reached men in a subsequent generation. It seems 
possible to detect the line running from Amos to Micah and Isaiah, 
on to Zephaniah, perhaps, and probably to the Second Isaiah and 
those who followed him. There is another line from Hosea to 
Jeremiah and the connection there is all the more striking since there 
is such an interval of time between the two men. Now, we do not 
know exactly what the medium of transmission was. The arrange¬ 
ment of Amos’s oracles suggests that they must have been put 
together by disciples rather than by himself. We know that Isaiah 
did have a circle of disciples to whom he looked for the perpetuation 
of his message (viii.16). Martin Buber has recently argued with some 
plausibility that the Second Isaiah regarded himself as a limmudh 
or disciple of the First Isaiah, though at a considerable remove. 1 
Certainly it is a most attractive view that there was a living line of 
tradition linking together the different sections of the Book of Isaiah. 
Jeremiah’s link with the past may have been a priestly line or perhaps 
a pious family tradition. We do not know. We can be tolerably 
certain, however, that the links were there and that the prophets 
owed much to their predecessors and those who cherished and 
transmitted the teaching of the latter. 

In the study of the Old Testament far too little attention has 
been paid to the ordinary men and women of deep yet simple piety 
who carried on the tradition of Israel, often in ages of disaster and 
1 See The Prophetic Faith , New York, 1949, pp. 223-4. 
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discouragement, and but for whom there might have been no 
Israel worthy of the name. Occasionally the curtain goes up and we are 
permitted to catch a glimpse of the kind of people they were, and 
what we see is most impressive. There is that most attractive picture 
we get of Manoah and his wife, the parents of Samson. A little later 
we meet Elkanah and Hannah, the parents of Samuel. The voice that 
called Samuel in the night is not the sole explanation of the greatness 
of the prophet. To take a different kind of example, what a gracious 
figure is presented to us in Barzillai who entertained David in his 
hour of need and who preferred the simple routine of life in Old 
Israel to participation in the ambiguous pleasures of the Court! 
And then there was that woman of Shunem who knew a prophet when 
she saw one and did a gracious service to Elisha. If our records 
had only told us a little more about people like that, in how much 
better a position we would have been to understand how it was that 
the great writers and thinkers wrote and thought the things they did! 

Apart, however, from individuals whom we know by name, we 
get sundry glimpses, particularly in the Psalms, of the class known 
variously as ‘the pious* and ‘the humble* and once 1 as ‘the quiet in 
the land*. So, too, we have references to ‘the poor* in contexts where 
it is clear that the word is meant in a religious rather than in an 
economic sense. It might be argued that the class of people thus 
referred to is to be dated in post-exilic times. But the probabilities 
are that these pious folk of the later centuries had their predecessors 
in the days of the Hebrew kingdoms. We have not only to account 
for the phenomenon of prophecy itself; we have also to remember 
those amazing stories which are collected in books like Genesis 
and Judges and Samuel and which imply not only gifted writers— 
men like the Yahwist and the Elohist and the man who wrote the 
incomparable narrative which tells the sombre story of David’s 
family fortunes—but also audiences of men and women who de¬ 
lighted in them. And, if there were not those who in some very real 
sense constituted ‘Israel*, how are we to account for the Book of 
Deuteronomy with its moving disclosure of the delicacy and thought¬ 
fulness which, by the time it was written, had entered into human 
relationships? But it is above all in the Psalms that we learn what the 
piety of the ordinary Israelite could be like. For, though it may not 
have been ordinary Israelites who composed these wonderful spiritual 
songs, it was certainly for ordinary Israelites that they were composed. 
The Psalms are a mirror to reflect Israel after the Spirit. 

1 Ps. XXXV.20. 
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If we come right down to New Testament times, 1 we get an 
authentic glimpse into these pious circles in Israel in the first two 
chapters of the Gospel according to St. Luke, and we can hear the 
very hymns that they were accustomed to sing. From people like 
that there is almost a straight line into the Christian congregations of 
the new age. 

It is when one begins to realize that there was a background to the 
great spiritual giants of the Old Testament, a background consisting 
of very ordinary men and women who, in quiet and unobtrusive 
ways, were faithful in their day and generation, that one begins to 
understand as never before how it was that men like Amos and Isaiah 
came forth from the presence of the Lord with such a burning con¬ 
viction of what Israel ought to be. They knew these things in the 
first instance because they had seen something of the quality they 
desired to see exhibited in the life of the nation already present in 
the lives of the men and women among whom they had been brought 
up, those at whose lamps of faith they had lit their own—it might 
be in the lives of a father and a mother or of a faithful priest—and 
sometimes, perhaps always, because they had made the experiment 
of obedience to Israel's rule of life themselves. 

It is not without significance that, when Israel tried to explain to 
itself how this new Israelite way of life first started, how this unique 
pattern of life began to distinguish itself from the pattern which was 
already ancient when Israel was young, it was to a family that Israel 
pointed. It is still a matter of debate among scholars whether the 
Patriarchs are historical figures or not. However that may be, it 
may very well be true that it was in the relationships of a family 
that, very gradually and tentatively, the miracle of a new way of life 
was brought to the birth. Ideals do not come first and then achieve¬ 
ment. Nor is it the case that men blunder unthinkingly into goodness. 
That in the welter of primitive life men should have begun with open 
eyes to act morally and that the flame once kindled was never allowed 
to flicker out is, like the beginning of life itself and the beginning 
of the distinctively human, a miracle of God's contriving. And when 
the day came when the prophets were called to proclaim the great 
moral truths which are valid to the present day, the great ideals 
which beckon humanity forward, the words they spoke were not just 
imperatives; they were indicatives too, because with all its grievous 
imperfections there was an Israel. When we see the iridescent 

1 Cf. J. A. Montgomery, The Bible: The Book of God and of Man, Ventnor City, 
N.J., 1948, P- 76- 
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rainbow arch spanning the heavens we should remember that 
it is part of a circle which meets at our very feet. God leads His 
people forward, not just by challenging them with what they ought 
to be, but by creating in their very midst examples of that new thing 
which He would have. 

Israel’s religion differentiated itself when men realized that the 
life which they desired was not just existence but a life which qualita¬ 
tively transcended mere existence. How that happened is a mystery 
which probably will always defy our attempts to penetrate it. But 
we may be sure that the light broke first, not for some dreamer of 
dreams or brooding mystic, but for a man of action who heard the 
call and rose and went. There is probably no better way of setting 
forth the fact than just by telling the unadorned story of how Abra¬ 
ham went forth from Ur of the Chaldees. Truth is embodied in that 
tale. 

Israel, however, was also sure that another decisive step was taken 
when God called Moses to lead up a people that was no people out 
of the Egyptian bondage, and so to interpret God’s dealings with 
them that henceforth they were burdened with the destiny of Israel, 
the People of God. Because God’s grace was at work there was an 
indicative there as well as an imperative, the release of new life and 
power. The Israel that was Israel indeed may have been but a small 
beginning, but that it was not confined to Moses himself is shown by 
the fact that it survived after he was gone, a witness in life and action 
to the fact that God was busy in his world. 

It will not do to treat the Old Testament as a book which some¬ 
how enshrines sundry ideas about God and ideals of human life, 
a number of which deserve to be remembered because they point 
forward to Christian belief and Christian ethics. Thought and action 
go together and, when the former is treated in isolation we may 
expect to get into difficulties. Ethics and religion belong together in 
the teaching of the Hebrew prophets because moral reflection arises 
when men make an obedient response to the God Who would 
bestow upon His creatures the life which is life indeed. 

A great deal of the difficulty which men find to-day in interpreting 
the Bible is due to the fact that they bring to the task ideas which 
are not biblical in origin, however honorable their ancestry may be. 
It is quite natural that, if we consider ethics under the sign of self- 
realization, we shall feel a good deal of dissatisfaction with what the 
Hebrew prophets and other leaders and guides of the Hebrew 
community have to say. They speak a language which may sound 
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crude and uncultivated beside the subtleties and literary graces of 
the Greek philosophers. But then they were speaking out of an 
experience in which a living tradition and an immediacy of en¬ 
counter with God had fused and which was productive of an activity 
which linked together the service of God and the service of man. 
When the prophets, moreover, condemned the cult of their day, we 
must not without more ado conclude that all the priests had striven 
to do was nothing but a mistake and corresponded to nothing in the 
will of God. For what the priest was seeking to do, not without 
success, was so to dramatize the relationship between God and Israel 
that men might not readily forget the great saving events which 
made Israel a people and which established a new way of life as 
Israel’s own, a way of life which proceeded to incorporate itself in 
actual human lives. We must not allow the denunciations of Israel’s 
prophets, justifiable as they undoubtedly were, to blind us to the 
service which Israel’s cult must have rendered in maintaining 
through the centuries the faith and obedience of many a pious 
Israelite. The moral side of life requires the support of regular wor¬ 
ship, and so we must in all fairness to the facts balance what the 
prophets say by the evidence of the Psalter. 

Yet it is to the Hebrew prophets that we owe the discovery that 
there is a subtle danger that we should hide from God behind the 
very activities by which we seek to approach Him. It therefore 
becomes a test of the value of our worship that it should leave us 
face to face with Him who would have a man ‘do justice and love 
kindness and walk humbly’ with Him. The word translated kindness 
is the Hebrew hesedh, which is the Old Testament word most worthy 
to be set alongside the agape of the New Testament. Between them 
they sum up the message of the Bible, and in both alike there is the 
perfect fusion of the religious and the ethical. 
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The Hebrew king’s day seems to have begun early, if we may judge 
by the statement in 2 Sam. xv that, when Absalom wished to 
play the demagogue and capture the ear of would-be plaintiffs 
at the royal court of final appeal in Jerusalem, he had to rise betimes 
so as to catch them at the gate on their way into the city from the 
country. It is clear from the argument which Absalom is able to 
use that the system had not been working too well. David had not 
been practising sufficiently the art of devolution, though there was 
far more business to be transacted than he could satisfactorily 
tackle single-handed. That he did, however, on occasion give close 
personal attention to even small matters of private concern is shown 
by the extraordinarily interesting story of the wise woman of Tekoa in 
2 Sam. xiv, not to speak of the parable of Nathan in chapter xii 
which was ostensibly addressed to the king in his capacity as judge. 

In exercising this judicial role David makes it clear that, as regards 
one of his functions, he is standing in lineal descent from the charis¬ 
matic shoph e tim of the pre-monarchic period, who in addition to their 
warlike activities had certain judicial functions to fulfil. We are 
thus provided with what must be very nearly contemporary evidence 
that the Davidic monarchy, in replacing the old amphictyonic 
council, which had not been forgotten in spite of the intervening 
years of the kingdom of Saul, carried on the judicial tradition which 
had been associated with it. This is further made clear by David’s 
transfer to his new capital of Jerusalem of the ancient palladium 
of the tribes, the ark of God. 1 

What is of particular interest for the purpose of the present 
study is the evidence the narratives give us of the extent to which 
the administration of justice depended on the individual judgment 
of the king. Even if we discount the element of flattery in the words 
which the wise woman of Tekoa addresses to the king—‘My lord 
the king is like the angel of God 2 to discern good and evil’ (xiv. 17); 
‘My lord has wisdom like the wisdom of the angel of God 2 to know 

1 2 Sam. vi; Ps. cxxxii. 

2 Cf. 2 Sam. xvi.23, where the counsel of Ahithophel on which both David 
and Solomon relied is compared to the oracle of God. 
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all things that are on the earth’ (xiv.20)—it is clear that it was not 
out of place to attribute to him some kind of charismatic endowment 
for the carrying out of his judicial duties. The administration of 
justice in Israel, as elsewhere in the ancient east, does not seem 
to have rested on the basis of statutory law codes. 1 The codes we 
possess may conceivably, when promulgated, have had a propagandist 
value or, more probably, are descriptive of a legal tradition with a 
view to stabilizing law or guiding inexperienced judges. The elders 
who transacted legal business at the gate of village or town were 
guided, not by . a binding code, but by local precedents handed 
down orally and constantly supplemented. A certain number of 
cases would find their way to the royal court in Jerusalem. It is 
clear that a great deal depended for the successful working of the 
system on the native shrewdness of the judges. For the decision 
of the hard cases which came before the king there was need for 
more than ordinary insight. The wise woman of Tekoa, as we have 
seen, credits David with superhuman wisdom, and it apparently 
consists not only in the skill to decide hard cases but in ‘knowledge 
of all things that are on the earth’. Even though the language is 
extravagant and the wise woman may have had her tongue in her 
cheek, it cannot have sounded altogether absurd. 

This association of David with the supreme judicial function 
appears in Ps. cxxii.5 in which the Psalmist looks back to the time 
when the royal tribunal was set up and David on occasion heard 
cases himself. In Isa. xvi.5, in a poem which describes a flight to 
Zion of refugees from Moab, we read that 

then a throne will be established in steadfast love 

and on it will sit in faithfulness 

in the tent of David 

one who judges and seeks justice 

and is swift to do righteousness. 

The reference to ‘the tent of David’ may indeed be a gloss, but the 
words are nevertheless significant for the tradition embodied in 
them. 

It seemed worth while emphasizing what is said about David in 
view of the more legendary character of the evidence about Solomon. 
As will be pointed out presently, the belief that kings were specially 

1 See the important article, ‘Ancient Oriental and Biblical Law*, by George E. 
Mendenhall, in The Biblical Archaeologist , xvii (1954), pp. 26-46. 
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endowed with wisdom was common in the ancient east, and it is 
important to notice that this quality was recognized in David before 
the monarchy began to conform more closely to the usual oriental 
pattern, as it did under Solomon. David still stood near to the people, 
unlike his son who had been born in the purple. 

It was with Solomon in particular, however, that Jewish tradition 
connected the idea of wisdom, 1 so much so that later books of 
wisdom, both canonical and extra-canonical, were attributed to him. 
The story was that he had received it as a gift from Yahweh on a 
night which he had spent ‘incubating* at the high place in Gibeon. 
The words attributed to Solomon in response to the divine offer 
enshrine a noble view of the burden of kingship 2 —‘Thy servant is 
in the midst of thy people whom thou hast chosen, a great people, 
that cannot be numbered or counted for multitude. Give thy servant 
therefore an understanding mind to govern thy people, that I may 
discern between good and evil; for who is able to govern this thy 
great people?* The faculty of discernment for which he asks is 
precisely that which is attributed to David by the wise woman of 
Tekoa. The story of Solomon’s judgement which follows immediately 
purports to give a concrete example of the wisdom with which 
Solomon is endowed in answer to his prayer. 

There is, however, another type of wisdom with which Solomon 
is associated in the tradition and which, we are told, God had put 
into his mind. 3 We are told that ‘God gave Solomon wisdom and 
understanding beyond measure, and largeness of mind like the sand 
on the sea-shore, so that Solomon’s wisdom surpassed the wisdom 
of all the people of the east, and all the wisdom of Egypt.* 4 We read 
too of his proverbs and his songs and of his interest in the curiosi¬ 
ties of nature. Gerhard von Rad has 5 drawn attention to what 
he calls not inappropriately the humanism of the age of Solomon. 
It seems to have been at this time that Israel began to become 
acquainted with international wisdom and to draw upon its lore. 6 
This would doubtless first become manifest in court circles where 
the opportunities for foreign contacts were greatest and where there 
would be the leisure to cultivate the things of the mind. Von Rad 
thinks, however, that it would not be very long before a certain 
‘democratization’ of wisdom took place. Rhetoric, literature and 

1 i Kings ii.6, iii.28, v passim , x passim; 2 Chron. ix passim; 1 Kings xi.41; 2 
Chron. i passim . Cf. Wisd. of Sol. vii-ix. 

2 1 Kings iii.8 ff. 3 1 Kings x.24. 4 1 Kings iv.29. 

5 Der Heilige Krieg im alten Israel , Zurich, 1951, pp. 39-42. 

6 Cf. O. S. Rankin, Israel's Wisdom Literature , Edinburgh, 1936, pp. 6, 14. 
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music began to be cultivated as arts, and men are found taking an 
enquiring interest in the phenomena of the world around them and 
in the history of the recent, and even of the dim and distant, past. 

A developing culture, of course, especially when it is heavily 
indebted to alien borrowings, can experience loss as well as gain. 
It is important in this connection to notice that wisdom in Israel 
continued to mean not only the cultivation of the mind and the 
development of intellectual interests, but the endowment of the 
individual for the necessary tasks of life. Wisdom of this second kind 
was felt to be particularly necessary as equipment for royalty in 
view of the increasingly complicated role the king had to play. No 
elaboration of rules of procedure could take away from the personal 
responsibility for difficult decisions which was laid upon the king 
who occupied David's throne and who, therefore, stood in a cove- 
nantal relationship with a God of righteousness and justice. 

It is no doubt true that, as Gadd maintains, the Code of Deutero¬ 
nomy takes up a rather negative attitude to the king and that in the 
account in i Kings ‘even the judgments of Solomon are not recorded 
with any purpose of displaying him as a father of his people.' 1 The 
Code of Deuteronomy was clearly not a royal manifesto but was 
accepted by the king as a warning to the dynasty and people. On 
the other hand, we must not forget that the Books of Kings edited 
under Deuteronomic influence laid repeated emphasis on the im¬ 
portance of the Davidic dynasty, and the evidence of the royal psalms 
must be taken seriously. 2 There were certainly those in Judah 
who made it their business to remind the king of his covenantal 
responsibility for the righteous government of his people. 

The connection between the kingship and the proper regulation 
of human life is, of course, not confined to Israel. In Egypt we have 
the evidence of the accession hymns. In the hymn celebrating the 
accession of Mer-ne-ptah we read: 

‘Be glad of heart, the entire land! The goodly times are come! 
A Lord—life, prosperity, health!—is given in all lands, and nor¬ 
mality has come down (again) into its place: the King of Upper arid 
Lower Egypt, the lord of millions of years, great of kingship like 
Horus: Ba-en-Re Meri-Amon—life, prosperity, health!—he who 
crushes Egypt with festivity, the son of Re, (most) serviceable of any 
king: Mer-ne-ptah Hotep-hir-Maat—life, prosperity, health! 

1 C. J. Gadd, Ideas of Divine Rule in the Ancient East , London, 1948, pp. 44-5. 

2 1 Kings ii. 33 » 45 * viii.66, ix.5, xi.12 f., 32, 34 f., xv.4; 2 Kings viii.19, xix.34, 
xx.6; Ps. lxxii, lxxxix, cxxxii. Cf. 2 Sam. vii.8 ff, xxiii.5; Jer. xxxiii.21; Isa. lv.3. 
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‘All ye righteous, come that ye may see. Right has banished wrong. 
Evildoers have fallen (upon) their faces. All the rapacious are ignored. 
The water stands and is not dried up: the Nile lifts high. Days are 
long, nights have hours, and the moon comes normally. The gods are 
satisfied and content of heart. (One) lives in laughter and wonder. 
Mayest thou know it.’ 1 

It can be seen from this one example alone that the Pharaoh is 
thought of as a divine being who maintains the harmonious order of 
nature and human life. Ivan Engnell, who quotes the above hymn 
and another concerning the enthronement of Rameses IV, com¬ 
ments: ‘The king is identical with the high god and hereby with 
the universal order, with Cosmos, that he upholds by virtue of his 
functioning in the ritual. . . . His chief task is not to be executive 
king—earthly king, but law-king—sky-god.’ 2 This is something 
very different from the function of the Davidic king who was charged 
with an executive task to ensure the obedience of his people to the 
God who had a claim upon them and had made a covenant with 
David and his descendants. In Hebrew thought God is transcendent 
above the world of His creation, and man’s duty is not to attain 
harmony with the world in which he finds himself but to obey the 
will of the transcendent God. 3 This is man’s dignity and it is the 
dignity of the king as a representative man that he is called upon to 
help his people to meet their covenanted obligations. 

The situation in Mesopotamia was somewhat different from what 
it was in Egypt. As a general rule the king was not deified. He had 
moreover a very considerable executive function as representative 
of his people and he seems to have dealt with a great variety of 
matters both important and trivial. The king was divinely 
ordained to his task of maintaining an order which was according 
to the will of the gods. Once again as in Egypt the object of govern¬ 
ment was to maintain man’s harmony with this order. There were 
times when much of a king’s work consisted in consulting the omens 
and through them ascertaining the inscrutable will of the gods. 4 

1 Quoted from J. B. Pritchard, ed., Ancient Near Eastern Texts , Princeton, 1950, 
p. 378 . 

2 Studies in Divine Kingship in the Near East, Uppsala, 1943, PP- 13-15. Engnell 
quotes these hymns from A. Erman, The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians 
(trans. A. M. Blackman), London, 1927, pp. 278-280. Cf. H. Gressmann, 
Altorientalische Texte sum Alten Testament , Berlin and Leipzig, 1926, p. 25. 

3 Cf. H. Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods , Chicago, 1948, pp. 342 ff; G. E. 

Wright, The Old Testament against its Environment , London, 1950, pp. 63, 68; 
W. Eichrodt, Man in the Old Testament (English translation), London, 1951, 
pp. 15, 25, 47 f. (German original: Das Menschenverstdndnis des Alten Testaments, 
Basel, 1944, pp. 13, 23, 46). 4 Cf. Gadd, op. cit., p. 39. 
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There is nothing here which is really parallel to the position of the 
Hebrew king who was charged with maintaining a covenantal 
relationship with God which antedated the monarchy. Nevertheless, 
for what he had to do—and his duties were many and various— 
the king in the Mesopotamian lands was credited with wisdom and 
understanding. Engnell has conveniently collected 1 a number of 
references of this kind concerning such kings as Gudea, Sam§u- 
iluna, Hammurabi, Esarhaddon, Nebuchadrezzar, Nabonidus, 
along with a parallel set of references which prove that similar 
terms were applied to the kings as to the gods. 

That the conception of the duty of the king towards the weak 
members of society was recognized in Ugarit is shown by the words 
of Kerens son addressed to his father: 

Hearken, I pray thee, Keret the noble. 

List and incline thine ear. 


Thou hast let thy hand fall into mischief. 

Thou judgest not the cause of the widow, 

Nor adjudicat’st the case of the wretched; 

Driv’st not out them that prey on the poor; 

Feed’st not the fatherless before thee, 

The widow behind thy back, 

Having become a brother of the sick-bed, 

A companion of the bed of suffering, 

Descend from the kingship—I'll reign; 

From thine authority—I’ll sit enthroned. 2 

There is no appeal here, however, to a divine covenant. Yassib, 
Keret’s son, seems to have thought all this up himself! ‘Yassib sits 
in the palace and his inward parts do instruct him.’ One suspects 
that he was interested in matters of justice as much as Absalom was. 

The particular concern of the present study is to suggest that, 
alongside of what has been called the ‘democratization’ of wisdom 
into the prudence which should govern ordinary human life in all 
its variety, there continued in Israel the conviction that wisdom was 
required in quite a special way by those who were charged with the 
duty of government and that this eventually had important theo¬ 
logical consequences. 

In the prologue to the Book of Proverbs in which Wisdom is 
personified we find her declaring: 

1 Engnell, op. cit., pp. 189-91. 

2 Quoted from Pritchard, op. cit., p. 149. 
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I have counsel and sound wisdom, 

I have insight, I have strength. 

By me kings reign, 

And rulers decree what is just; 

By me princes rule, 

And nobles govern the earth. 1 

That of course is a general statement and need not be regarded as 
referring specifically to Israelite kings, but it does occur in that 
part of the Book of Proverbs which contains Israel’s most distinctive 
contribution to the conception of Wisdom. It is perhaps significant 
that in the Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach, the author, addressing 
‘my son’, says of the search for Wisdom: 

Search out and seek, and she will become known to you; 

and when you get hold of her, do not let her go. 

For at last you will find the rest she gives, 
and she will be changed into joy for you. 

Then her fetters will become for you a strong protection, 
and her collar a glorious robe. 

Her yoke is a golden ornament, and her bonds are a cord of blue. 
You will wear her like a glorious robe, 
and put her on like a crown of gladness. 

Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach (Ecclus.) vi.27-31. 

That is to say, he who finds wisdom is entitled to wear royal robes. 
In another place in the same book it is said that 

The wisdom of a humble man will lift up his head, 

And will seat him among the great (neyiordvcov, iwn). 2 

We may further compare a passage in the Book of Proverbs: 

The beginning of wisdom is this: get wisdom, 
and whatever you get, get insight. 

Prize her highly (?), and she will exalt you; 

She will honour you if you embrace her. 

She will place on your head a fair garland; 

She will bestow on you a beautiful crown. 3 

Wisdom herself is regarded as royal in Prov. viii.23, if we may 
accept Ringgren’s translation: 

I was installed from everlasting, 

From the beginning, at the origin of the earth. 4 
His translation seems to be supported by Ps. ii.6. 

1 viii.14-16. 2 xi. 1. 3 iv.7-9. 

4 H. Ringgren, Word and Wisdom , Lund, 1947, pp. 99-100, 143. 
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The Book of the Wisdom of Solomon has interesting things to say 
about the connection of Wisdom and kingship: 

So the desire for wisdom leads to a kingdom. 

Therefore if you delight in thrones and sceptres, 

O monarchs over the peoples, 

honour wisdom, that you may reign for ever. 1 

And still more appositely: 

A multitude of wise men is the salvation of the world, 

And a sensible king is the stability of his people. 2 

The evidence given above for a persistent belief in Israel in the 
close connection between Wisdom and royalty would not be com¬ 
plete without a reference to the fact that the ‘Messianic’ figure de¬ 
scribed in Isa. xi.2, who in ch. ix.6 has been named fSJY* xbs 
‘a wonder of a counsellor’, is to receive the spirit of wisdom: 

The spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, 

The spirit of wisdom and understanding, 

The spirit of counsel and might, 

The spirit of knowledge and the fear of the Lord. 

The endowment of wisdom is evidently intended to fit him for his 
judicial function which is described in what immediately follows. 
The king who is to come is to perform perfectly the task which was 
laid upon the Davidic king. Although the words used to describe 
the coming king are different, there is a clear reference back to Isa. 
xi in Jer. xxiii.5: ‘Behold, the days are coming, says the Lord, when 
I will raise up for David a righteous Branch, and he shall reign 
as king and deal wisely (Vofen) probably, have success) and shall 
execute judgment and righteousness in the land.’ 

With the ‘Messianic’ figure of Isa. xi we may contrast the king of 
Tyre of Ezek. xxviii, who arrogates wisdom to himself. He con¬ 
siders himself wise as a god, and the prophet represents the Lord God 
as saying to him: 

You are indeed wiser than Daniel; 

no secret is hidden from you; 
by your wisdom and your understanding 
you have gotten wealth for yourself, 
and have gathered gold and silver 
into your treasuries; 

1 vi. 20-21. 2 vi. 24. 
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by your great wisdom in trade 
you have increased your wealth. 

And your heart has become proud in your wealth— 
therefore thus says the Lord God: 

“Because you consider yourself 
as wise as a god, 

therefore, behold, I will bring strangers upon you, 
the most terrible of the nations; 
and they shall draw their swords 
against the beauty of your wisdom 
and defile your splendour/’ (verses 2-7) 

And later: 


You were the signet 1 of perfection, 
full of wisdom 
and perfect in beauty 

Your heart was proud because of your beauty; 

you corrupted your wisdom for the sake of your 

splendour. (verses 12, 17) 

In a valuable passage in his book Revelation in Jewish Wisdom 
Literature (Chicago, 1947), chapter v, J. Coert Rylaarsdam points out 
that in the Book of the Wisdom of Solomon we have a very clear 
identification of Wisdom with the Spirit, actions which are attributed 
to the Spirit in the Old Testament being now attributed to Wisdom. 
We see this especially in chapter x, in which certain events of the 
Exodus period which are elsewhere credited to the Spirit are now 
credited to Wisdom. Rylaarsdam adds: ‘The Wisdom of Solomon 
also transfers to Wisdom the role formerly played by the Spirit in 
the special capacity of judges, leaders and kings/ 2 All this is very 
important in view of the other fact that, beginning with the Wisdom 
of Jesus the son of Sirach xxiv, Jewish conservative thought was 
identifying Wisdom with the written tdra and even crediting the torn 
with royal status. 3 The Wisdom whose product is 

the book of the covenant of God Most High, 
the Law which Moses commanded as an heritage 
for the assemblies of Jacob (verse 23) 

declares: 


In the high places did I fix my abode 

and my throne was in the pillar of cloud. (verse 4) 

1 Better ‘pattern*. 2 Op. cit., p. 113. 

3 W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism, London, 1948, pp. 168 ff. 
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Likewise in the beloved city He caused me to rest, 

And in Jerusalem was my authority. 1 (verse n) 

There is a noble side to this identification of the Mosaic Law with 
Wisdom. Edwyn Bevan calls it a ‘challenge to the pretensions of 
any foreign culture.’ 2 ‘The Hebrew sage feels vividly that this Law 
handed down among his people is no mere code of a single small 
race, not even merely of the earth, but the incarnation, if one may 
say so, of a cosmic principle and akin to the stars. He feels Israel to 
be the centre of all things, the eventual heir of the ages.’ 3 

Yet there is a danger here which must be frankly recognized. It is 
the great merit of the Book of the Wisdom of Solomon that, as 
Rylaarsdam has pointed out, 4 alongside this identification of Wisdom 
with the written Law, it helped to keep the concept of Wisdom as 
something fluid, vital and contemporaneous. 

Before we pass to the New Testament it should perhaps be men¬ 
tioned very briefly that our theme links up with the conception of the 
Primeval Man ( Urmensch ). There may not be general agreement with 
A. Bentzen when he declares 5 that the first man in Gen. i.26-28 is 
represented as the first King of the world who is commissioned to 
‘rule’ over all the living creatures of the earth. It is interesting, 
however, to notice that in Ps. viii, which gives, one might say, a 
poetical version of Gen. i, the psalmist says to God of his creature 
man: 


Thou hast made him little less than God, 
and dost crown him with glory and honour. 

In Ezek. xxviii, to which reference has already been made, we seem 
to have an allusion to a variant of the Genesis account and we have 
seen there the linking of royalty and wisdom. In the Slavonic Book 

1 O. S. Rankin, in The Origins of the Festival of Hanukkah , Edinburgh, 1930, pp. 
252 ff., speaking of the conjunction of the terms 209(0 and Alcbv in mystic 
thought about the time of St. Paul, goes on: ‘Among the results of the spread of 
the Aion-concept in the West was the rise of the belief in the ever-enduring 
sovereignty of Rome, the city and the Empire ( aetemitas imperii ), and finally even 
of the Emperor himself as representative of the Empire. It would not seem to be 
a further stage of development, but only a more thorough application of prevalent 
ideas, when Constantine, in transferring the “ aetemitas ” conception to his new 
capital, has the great Basilica dedicated to *Ay(oc 209(0.* 

Rankin compares all this with the anticipation in the Wisdom of Jesus the son of 
Sirach xxiv where Wisdom, here, as we have seen, equated with the Law, represents 
Yahweh’s sovereignty in Jerusalem. 

2 Jerusalem under the High Priests , London, 1904, p. 41. 

3 Op. cit., p. 60. Quoted also by Davies, op. cit., p. 149. 

4 Op. cit., p. ii7f. 

5 A. Bentzen, Messias Moses Redivivus Menschemohn f Zurich, 1948, p. 12 f., 
English translation, King and Messiah , London, 1955, p. 17 f. 
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of Enoch, otherwise called ‘The Book of the Secrets of Enoch’, 1 we 
read that the Lord says to Enoch: ‘I created man . . . and I placed 
him on earth, a second angel, honourable, great and glorious, and 
I appointed him as ruler to rule on earth and to have my wisdom, 
and there was none like him on earth, of all my existing creatures.’ 

Coming now to the New Testament we find a very complicated 
situation. Into all the tangled issues involved it would obviously be 
impossible to enter here. W. D. Davies has devoted an interesting 
chapter of his volume Paul and Rabbinic Judaism 2 to considering the 
use which St. Paul makes of the conception of the Divine Wisdom in 
working out his Christology. He argues that it was his thought of 
Christ as a New Torn replacing the Old that enabled him to transfer 
to Christ the attributes of pre-existence and creativeness which the 
Tor a had acquired in Jewish thought from its identification with 
Wisdom. In the previous chapter 3 Davies crosses swords with 
C. H. Dodd 4 who had interpreted the phrase vopos tou XpicrroO 
as voijios toO TrveOiJiorros t qs jcoqs ev Xpicrrcp and explained it 

as ‘an immanent principle of life like the Stoic Law of nature, but 
determined by the Spirit of Christ.’ Davies—and he admits that 
C. H. Dodd elsewhere has said much the same thing—wishes 
to preserve a place for the normative authority of the teaching 
of Jesus and thinks that ‘it is possible to make too much of the 
contrast between Pauline Christianity as a religion of liberty and 
Judaism as a religion of obedience’. We may agree. At the same time 
it would be a mistake to forget the spontaneity of that Spirit of 
Wisdom which was to be the first of the endowments of the ‘Messiah’ 
of prophetic expectation. The teaching of Jesus who fulfilled that 
expectation has a normative function, but it must be interpreted in 
such a way as does not involve the bondage of the letter. 

St. Paul in 1 Cor. i.24 describes Christ as the power and the 
wisdom of God in opposition to both Jews and Greeks who severally 
sought after power and wisdom of a very different kind. *0 Aoyos 6 
toO OTaupou, which is defined as Xpicrros £crTocupGO{j£vos, is the 
divine wisdom which for all its seeming weakness is stronger than all 
human wisdom. The section ends (verse 31) with the words: ‘Let 
him who boasts, boast of the Lord.’ What St. Paul means by that 

1 XXX. 10—12. R. H. Charles, Apocrypha andPseudepigrapha of the Old Testament , 
Oxford, 1913, Vol. II, p. 449; G. N. Bonwetsch, DieBticher der Geheimnisse Henochs , 
Leipzig and Berlin, 1922, p. 28 f. Cf. R. Bultmann, in EYXAPIITHPION, Gottingen, 
1923, Vol. II, p. 22 f. 

2 Ch. 7, The Old and the New Torah; Christ the Wisdom of God, pp. 147 ff. 

3 Op. cit., p. 144 f. 

4 The Bible and the Greeks , London, 1935, p. 37. 
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must be understood in the light of the original prophetic passage (Jer. 
ix.23 f.) from which he is quoting and which he abbreviates without 
fundamentally changing its meaning: ‘Let not the wise man glory 
in his wisdom, let not the mighty man glory in his might, let not the 
rich man glory in his riches; but let him who glories glory in this, 
that he understands and knows me, that I am the Lord who practise 
kindness, justice and righteousness in the earth; for in these things 
I delight, says the Lord.’ In the Cross of Christ St. Paul sees the 
ultimate evidence for the divine activity in the world of Him ‘Whom 
God made our wisdom, our righteousness and sanctification and 
redemption , (verse 30). The wisdom of God manifests itself, not in 
some esoteric doctrine which is addressed to the intellect of initiates 
of some secret cult, but in action, God’s supreme action in Christ 
on the Cross. Here is indeed a transvaluation of values. Yet we can 
see that, in doing what He did, Christ is fulfilling the prophecy of 
Isa. xi.2-4, though in carrying out the task of judge He takes the 
consequences of sin upon Himself. 1 

It must finally be asked whether there is ground for believing that 
Jesus Himself made any claim to be the Divine Wisdom or whether 
St. Paul is merely drawing conclusions for himself. 

It is possible that in Matt, xi.19 (= Luke vii.35) both Jesus and 
John the Baptist are described as the children of Wisdom. But the 
Matthean version of the logion is variously reported, the evidence 
being divided between spycov (works) and tskvcov (children), 
though the Lucan version has only the latter reading. In Matt, xii.42 
(= Luke xi.31) Jesus declares that ‘The queen of the South will 
arise at the judgment with this generation and condemn it; for she 
came from the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and 
behold, something greater than Solomon is here.’ It might be legi¬ 
timate to conclude that the meaning of this logion is that in Solomon 
was the royal wisdom with which God endowed a king and which 
aroused the wonder even of a royal personage, but that in Jesus is 
manifested the Wisdom of God in person. That is not said in so 
many words, but Jesus at least here lays claim to a wisdom superior 
to that of Solomon by virtue of His personal superiority to Solomon. 

It is with this saying in mind that we must turn to the passage 
Matt, xi.25-30 which is paralleled in Luke x.21 f., though the 
important verses 28-30 in Matthew’s version do not appear in Luke 
at all. This famous pericope has been the subject of endless discussion 
into the intricacies of which it is impossible to enter here. If it were 

1 Cf. Rom. viii.34. 
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permissible to take the whole of the passage in Matthew as repre¬ 
senting authentic words of Jesus, then, inasmuch as the concluding 
section apparently echoes the words of Wisdom in Ecclus. li, there 
would be ground for holding that Jesus is consciously identifying Him¬ 
self with Divine Wisdom, but emphasizing the truth that there is a 
Wisdom intended, not for those who think themselves wise, but for 
the childlike in heart, a Wisdom moreover which is itself gentle and 
lowly and which, unlike the Wisdom which the Jews have identified 
with the Law, does not lay heavy burdens upon men. 

E. Norden, in his book Agnostos Theos / and, following him, 
T. Arvedson, in his book Das Mysterium Ghristi 2 have carried 
out an elaborate form-critical study of the whole passage, and have 
come to the conclusion that it is built up on a schema which is 
common to Jewish, Christian and Hellenistic, in particular Hermetic, 
writings. Norden, in view of the evidence which he presents in the 
most elaborate way, denies the authenticity of the passage, but 
believes that some Christian thinker has set himself to use the 
schema to contrast Christ with the Oriental-Hellenistic saviour gods 
(0eo 1 o-coTijpEs) and, in so doing, has done substantial justice to 
Christ Himself. Arvedson goes further and regards the passage as 
coming to us from a Christian esoteric mystery cult in which Christ 
is presented to His worshippers as a Saviour God. One difference 
between Norden’s interpretation of the passage and that of Arvedson 
should be noted. The former understands the words tt&vtcc not 
TrapeSoOri vrrro toO Trcrrp6g pou as referring to TrapaSocris or 
tradition, the handing down of knowledge, which is then defined in 
the words that follow. Arvedson, on the other hand, takes the words 
to refer to the handing over of royal power to Christ and claims that 
we have here an enthronement formula. He points to parallels to this 
declared relationship between Father and Son in the accounts of the 
Baptism and the Transfiguration 3 where we have the royal adoption 
formula which recalls Ps. ii.7 and Isa. xlii.i, and adduces evidence 
from the Passion and Resurrection narratives and from sundry 
ancient liturgies. Arvedson is convinced 4 that we have here the 
meeting and mingling of royal and wisdom ideologies. The royal 
Messiah is represented as the Wisdom of God. 

This is not the place to discuss at length the vexed question of the 

1 E. Norden, Agnostos Theos , Leipzig, 1923. 

2 T. Arvedson, Das Mysterium Christi t Uppsala, 1937. 

3 Cf. the elaborate study of the Transfiguration by H. Riesenfeld, Jesus Trans¬ 
figure , in which the enthronement motif is emphasized. 

4 Cf. Ringgren, op. cit., pp. 124, 142 f. 
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authenticity of these words attributed to Christ. It may, however, be 
pointed out that they belong in all probability to the Q Source, though 
the omission in Luke’s version of the logion of the third section as we 
have it in Matthew does cast a certain doubt on the origin of Matt. 
xi.28-30. Quite apart, however, from the question of authenticity, it 
is a little difficult to believe with Arvedson that a fragment of the 
liturgy of a Christian mystery cult could have found its way into the 
Source Q and from it been taken over by two of the Synoptic Gospels. 
Moreover, the resemblance of the middle section of the logion 
(Matt, xi.27 = Luke x.22) to what we have in the Fourth Gospel 1 
(John vii.28 f., viii.54 f., x.14 f.), instead of leading us to question the 
authenticity of the Synoptic logion , should be taken in connection 
with what A. Fridrichsen has lately written of the Fourth Gospel. 
‘The Gospel of St. John, full as it is of the ideas and language of the 
Beloved Disciple and of his circle, is an authentic historical testimony 
to Christ .... Confronted with the problem of “St. John and the 
Synoptics”, we do not think it valid to brand the Gospel of St. John 
as an historically inferior product of the mysticism and speculation 
of a later age. The Synoptists and St. John alike present us with a 
portrait of Jesus which is ultimately derived from personal observa¬ 
tion, experience and impression . . . The two portraits of Jesus must 
stand independently. But they must be viewed together . Then we 
shall see one consistent historical reality.’ 2 These are wise and weighty 
words. They embolden us to accept the Synoptic logion we have been 
considering as an authentic utterance of Jesus and so to claim that 
Jesus did indeed think of Himself as fulfilling and, in his own royal 
way, combining the roles both of the King-Messiah and of the 
Divine Wisdom. We may perhaps be allowed to apply to the present 
context words of S. A. Cook: ‘There was no mere synthesis of 
existing ideas, but a movement “from outside”, as it were, which 
took only what it needed and moulded it to a new purpose’. 3 

The Logos speculation which appears in the Prologue to the 
Fourth Gospel undoubtedly stands in some kind of relation to the 
Jewish Wisdom speculation. That, however, is too large a subject to 
discuss here and has been deliberately excluded from consideration. 
The limited purpose of this present study has been to suggest that 

1 Cf. C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel , Cambridge, 1953, p. 
166. 

2 The Root of the Vine: Essays in Biblical Theology , by Anton Fridrichsen and 
other members of Uppsala University, London, 1953, pp. 57 f. 

3 S. A. Cook, The Old Testament: a Reinterpretation , Cambridge, London and 
New York, 1936, p. an. 
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the judicial wisdom (with its practical as opposed to speculative slant) 
attributed to David and Solomon and the ‘Messiah’ of Isa. xi is 
fulfilled in the One who by His very presence in the world was a 
judgment upon it and who, by His life, death and resurrection, 
founded a Kingdom in which the righteousness of God finds ex¬ 
pression. Perhaps it is for this reason that the commandment ‘You 
shall love your neighbour as yourself’ is called by St. James (ii.8j 
the royal law, (3acnAu<6s vomos. The ultimate revelation of the 
Divine Wisdom which is seen in the love of Him who, having loved 
His own, loved them to the end,—St. Paul calls this ‘the foolishness 
of God’—is matched in loving and understanding response by the 
ultimate democratization of that same Wisdom when men, under the 
easy yoke of Christ, fulfil towards their neighbours the royal law, 
the law of liberty. Not many wise do so, perhaps, as the world 
counts wisdom, but the Wise Men of old knew where to find the 
incarnate Divine Wisdom, and it may be that all speculation will 
ultimately come to rest there too. 



VII 


JERUSALEM-ZION: THE GROWTH OF A 
SYMBOL 


In a paper entitled ‘ Shalem-Shalorrt which was published in abstract 
in the Transactions of the Glasgow University Oriental Society 1 
many years ago the present writer drew attention to the curious 
word-play, in both Old and New Testaments, on the idea of peace 
(DiVttf elprp/q), in connection with Jerusalem and the associated 
thought of the ‘Messianic king*. It was not convenient at the time to 
pursue the matter further, but a definite impression was left on the 
mind that there might be a certain theological interest in following up 
the clue which had suggested itself and studying the somewhat 
complex pattern of thought which had as its centre the related names 
Jerusalem and Zion. 2 It seemed probable that here was no merely 
superficial word-play, but evidence for profound movements of 
religious experience which, in part at least, had their origin in the 
great crises of Israel’s history. 

The odd thing was that the name of a town should have so per¬ 
sistently, over a stretch of time of many centuries, proved to be a 
focus of spiritual experience of quite exceptional symbolic value. 
Other cities, it is true, have had the power to evoke emotion to a 
high degree of intensity, like Athens, ‘the city of the violet crown’, 
and Roma Aeterna, whose history spans the centuries during which 
our western world has been significant, and others the enchantment 
of whose names still moves the human spirit. But no city has stirred 
emotion at a deeper level than the strange, enigmatic city of Jeru¬ 
salem. There was something of the beauty of Athens about it; 
for did not a psalmist once describe it as God’s ‘holy mountain, 
beautiful in elevation, the joy of all the earth’? 3 There was something 
of Rome about it too; for a prophet made the prediction that ‘out 
of Zion shall go forth the law’ and that the city on the Judaean 
hills would be the centre of a peaceful world. 4 But Jerusalem has 
had a significance all its own. Through its involvement in a history 
which came to be recognized as mediating the revelation of a trans¬ 
it Vol. X (1940/41), pp. 1-7. 

2 Biblical quotations are from the American R.S.V. 

3 Ps. xlviii.3, cf, Lam. ii.15. 

4 Isa. ii.3-4; Mic. iv.2-3. 
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cendent God, it has come itself to acquire the character of a symbol 
of the transcendent and has given its name to the New Jerusalem 
of eschatological expectation. 

Jerusalem began to gather to itself an unusual significance from the 
very time that it was chosen by David as the capital of the United 
Hebrew Monarchy. A. Alt drew attention to this in an article entitled 
‘Jerusalems Aufstieg 5 in 1925 1 , in which he argued cogently that the 
ultimate reason why Jerusalem has played such a fateful part in 
world history and has recurrently asserted itself, in spite of its 
geographical disadvantages, as the capital city of Palestine is that it 
was selected by David, and that its fortunes became inextricably 
interwoven with those of the Davidic house and, even beyond that, 
we might add, with the strange hopes which eventual disappoint¬ 
ment with the Davidic rulers awakened. Alt points out that many 
a renowned city of the ancient orient lies to-day in ruins like a 
burnt-out crater, its former imperial splendour reduced to a heap of 
stones or crumbling bricks. Not so Jerusalem. In spite of many a 
disaster and many a consequent metamorphosis, it remains a living 
city, a holy city to three great religions. 

What this paper is to concern itself with, however, is not the 
religious-historical importance of Jerusalem as a factor in world 
history, though that cannot be excluded from the discussion, but 
rather its theological importance as the focus of eschatological hope, 
the name with its originally limited geographical reference eventually 
becoming the symbol for the universal Kingdom of God. In par¬ 
ticular, we shall have to look at the critical century of the Exile and the 
period immediately succeeding that, when the spiritual battle was 
fought and won which made it certain that the unique creation of 
Israel as a witness to the divine activity in history should not be 
forgotten in futility and despair. The names Zion and Jerusalem 
(doubtless originally distinct in reference but, like Horeb and Sinai, 
gradually approximating in meaning) shine through the darkness of 
those years and lend themselves as the vehicle of meanings which 
were not disconnected with earlier, pre-Israelite beliefs but became 
enriched, transformed and deepened by the experiences through 
which Israel passed. 

When Jerusalem was reduced in large part to a heap of ruins by 
the Babylonian conqueror in 587 B.c., it was no ordinary hopes that 
lay shattered in the dust. The little town on the Judaean hills had 

1 ZD MG, lxxix, republished in Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel 
III, 1959. 
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been much more than the capital of the kingdom of Judah with 
its memories of the one-time empire of David and Solomon, which 
might yet be restored to something of its former glory. It was 
bitter enough that that expectation was now unlikely ever to be 
realized. What was infinitely worse was that Jerusalem had been the 
city of God's choice. For, according to Psalm cxxxii, Yahweh had 
not only chosen the Davidic dynasty to sit on David's throne; there 
had also been an election of Zion which God desired as his habitation. 
The emphasis was laid upon God's over-ruling purpose rather than 
upon the political and strategic reasons which doubtless influenced 
David in seizing the Jebusite stronghold. It seems that there were 
those standing very near to the throne in Judah who saw the shrewd 
act of human policy as comprehended within a divine plan, so that 
the field of historical contingency was qualified by something which 
belonged to the transcendent sphere. But now Yahweh either had 
been proved impotent or had changed his mind and had rejected the 
place of his choice. The people of Judah, who were left alive in 
ravaged Judaea or had been transported to distant Babylonia, had 
therefore to come to terms with the stark reality of the holy city, 
which had been their pride and symbol of their divine election, 
made into an object of pity and derision. 

It is one of the miracles of history that the first alternative, the 
impotence of Yahweh, was decisively rejected. Whatever the correct 
interpretation of events might be, the thought was not to be enter¬ 
tained by responsible men that the God who had again and again 
manifested his power in his people's history could have been defeated 
by any concentration of human power. The explanation must be 
found in an interpretation of the will of God as including within its 
action this appalling event, as it had included so many events in 
the past. 

It was at this point that the burden of pre-exilic prophecy, which 
to the majority of the Hebrew people had seemed so preposterous 
and even blasphemous, was at last seen to have received its justifi¬ 
cation. Those men, who, Cassandra-like, had denounced God's 
judgment upon city and people alike, who had seemed not only 
unpatriotic and defeatist but also irreligious by all ordinary standards 
of opinion, had been proved after all to have had right on their 
side. The ruins which were there for anyone to see were the kind of 
proof that it was very difficult to get round. Everything now de¬ 
pended on what inference would be drawn from the grim facts of 
history. If God had indeed acted, as He had said by the mouth of His 
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prophets that He would act, was this to be regarded as a cause for 
despair or as a ground for fresh hope? On the answer to be given to 
that question the future seemed to depend. 

In recent years something of a fresh interest has been taken in 
one of the less well known books of the Old Testament, namely the 
Book of Lamentations (nipj?). There have been commentaries by W. 
Rudolph (as a mark of esteem for, and friendship with whom, this 
paper is offered as a very willing tribute) (1939), H.-J. Kraus (1956), 
T. J. Meek (1956) and A. Weiser (1958), while an extraordinarily 
interesting and valuable monograph on the book by N. K. Gottwald 
was published in 1954. 1 The general impression that emerges 
from all this work is that the Book of Lamentations deserves to 
be taken very seriously as first-hand evidence for the reaction of the 
Jews to the disasters under Jehoiakin and Zedekiah which destroyed 
the kingdom of Judah, and for the remarkable way in which hope 
began to stir again in the depth of the tragedy. There is an element 
of mystery here which we cannot hope completely to fathom. Yet 
the pre-exilic history of Jerusalem has considerable light to throw 
upon it, while, when we turn to the exilic and post-exilic periods, 
it is possible to see how the Book of Lamentations is a very definite 
link between Jerusalem’s past and the remarkable development 
which followed. In particular, as soon as it is grasped that the greater 
part, if not the whole, of the book precedes the prophecies of the 
Second Isaiah, it gains very considerably in value as a probable 
influence upon the Second Isaiah in his recreation of Israel’s religion. 
In fact these wonderful liturgies not only throw light on the genesis 
of the Second Isaiah’s ideas, as Gottwald so ably contends, but 
reveal to us how the ordinary man in Judah was being conditioned 
and prepared for what one of the greatest of the prophets had to 
say to him. They furnish us with the same kind of evidence as the 
Psalter does, but, whereas the Psalms are often extremely difficult 
to date, the time of origin of the poems which make up the Book of 
Lamentations can be more accurately estimated, and so they put us 
in a better position for understanding how worshippers in Judah 
were being taught to react to the shattering experiences they had 
passed through. 

What is particularly interesting and important for our purpose is 
the fact that in three of the poems the stricken city is personified 
as a woman, the daughter of Zion, who has become as a widow. This 
personification is more than a poetic device to make the plight of 
1 Studies in the Book of Lamentations, London, 1954. 
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Jerusalem more vividly apparent. It has its roots in a development 
of thought which can be traced back to the eighth century. Isaiah 
(i.8) refers to the daughter of Zion in her isolation as like a booth in 
a vineyard and describes (i.21) how she has become a harlot, while 
Micah, Isaiah’s contemporary (i.13), in the punning poem in which 
the very names of Israel’s and Judah’s towns are regarded as ominous, 
charges Lachish with having been the channel through which the 
sin of Israel has contaminated Jerusalem: its inhabitants were ‘the 
beginning of sin to the daughter of Zion’. A significant step was 
taken by Jeremiah, as is evident if we consider the way in which his 
thought links up with that of his great predecessor Hosea. The 
latter (chapter ii) had conceived of Israel as the faithless bride of 
Yahweh who would deal with her in both judgment and mercy. 
Jeremiah (ii.2 ff.) identifies the bride with Jerusalem and then 
makes it clear that Jerusalem typifies Israel as God’s chosen people. 
In the Book of Ezekiel the matter is more complicated. Chapter 
xvi speaks of three sisters who represent Jerusalem, Samaria and 
Sodom, though the interest is concentrated on the first-named. 
Jerusalem is described as the daughter of an Amorite and a Hittite 
and as having been born in the land of Canaan. Yet, unless the 
reference is to the covenant with David with which was linked the 
choice of Zion, there seems to be in verse 8 mention of the Cove¬ 
nant at Sinai. That there is actually such a reference to Sinai is 
suggested by what we are told in chapter xxiii. There Oholah and 
Oholibah (symbolic names for Samaria and Jerusalem) go down to 
Egypt and play the harlot there. By the time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
of course, Jerusalem had become the effective representative of 
Israel, the people of God, and could be regarded as uniting the two 
streams of tradition, that concerning the Exodus and that concerning 
the monarchy. 

It is not perhaps surprising if this results in a certain confusion of 
metaphors. The essential point to bear in mind is that the great hopes 
associated with the chosen people seem now to be linked with the fate 
of a city, the very name of which is in the way of becoming a symbol. 

There is a good deal of scattered evidence in the Old Testament 
that the two ideas of righteousness (j?T5) and peace (DiVtf) were 
connected in some way with the city of Jerusalem. It may well be 
that here we are on the track of ancient mythological ideas, as the 
present writer has suggested. 1 Johnson 2 thinks that the evidence 

1 Vide supra and cf. J. Gray, ‘The Desert God ‘Attr in the Literature and Religion 
of Canaan’, JNES , viii, 1949, pp. 72-83, esp. 82; E. Burrows S. J., The Gospel of 
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connecting a deity §edek with Jerusalem is less certain than that 
which would point to Salem as having been the tutelary deity of 
Jerusalem in pre-Israelite times. However that may be, it is undoub¬ 
tedly true that, when Isaiah thought of the city of Jerusalem, the 
idea of righteousness sprang into his mind (i. 21 and 26): 

How the faithful city 
has become a harlot, 
she that was full of justice! 

Righteousness lodged in her 
but now murderers. 

Afterward you shall be called the city 
of righteousness, the faithful city. 

Again in Ps. lxxii, which there are good reasons for regarding as 
pre-exilic and which concerns the Davidic king enthroned in 
Jerusalem, there is a remarkable play on the words or nj?T£ 
and DiVtf, (vide verses 1, 3, 7). It is perhaps significant that this 
psalm has the heading for Solomon, one of the two sons 

of David whose names may be theophoric (Absalom and Solomon), 
as containing the element slm (Salem?). Gray is inclined to go 
beyond the present writer and suggests 1 that the deity Salem was 
consciously worshipped in Jerusalem right down to the time of the 
Deuteronomic reformation. Whether this be so or not, it is more 
important to notice that certain religious ideas, whatever their 
religious-historical origin, had come to attach themselves to the 
name Jerusalem. 

In the very passage (Isa. xxviii.16 ff.) in which Isaiah represents 
God as proclaiming that He is laying in Zion for a foundation a stone, 
a tested stone, a precious cornerstone, which seems to be the faith 
of those who absolutely trust God, we also hear God declaring that the 
refuge of lies is to be tested by the plummet of righteousness and 
swept away by a storm of hail. The covenant made with death and 
not with God will be of no avail. 

In Ps. cxxii, as Weiser rightly argues, 2 there is a continuous play 
on the idea of peace associated with the name Jerusalem, and it is 
made clear that the dominant idea in the word is that of 

1 Op. cit., p. 82. 

2 ATD, Die Psaltnen 5 , p. 517. 

the Infancy and other Essays , London, n.d., Essay VII, The Name of Jerusalem, pp. 
118-23, and A. R. Johnson, Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israeli Cardiff, 1955. S. 
Krauss disagrees, vide ‘Zion and Jerusalem*, PEQ, lxxvii, 1945, pp. 15 - 33 * 

2 Op. cit., p.48. 
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‘harmony*. Weiser also pleads for a pre-exilic date for Ps. lxxxv, 
regarding it as a psalm for the autumn festival. He points to the 
concentration of significant terms, *TOn and which recall 
the Sinai Covenant, and jns and which it is said will kiss 
each other, as if the old deities had come alive, in the day of God’s 
salvation of his people. Though Jerusalem is not actually mentioned 
in the text of this psalm, there is little doubt that it was the locale 
of the festival for which the psalm was used. Ps. cxlvii (verses 12-14), 
associating peace, as it does, with Jerusalem and Zion, stands in the 
same tradition and may well be older than is usually supposed. 

That pHS and DiVtP belong together and must not be separated 
is made abundantly clear in the prophetic teaching. We find this 
as early as Micah {vide chapter iii) who denounces the prophets who 
lead God’s people astray and cry ‘Peace’, when all they are thinking 
about is their own advantage, doing so in a city the rulers of which 
‘abhor justice and pervert all equity, who build Zion with blood and 
Jerusalem with wrong (ii.9, 10). It was because of this that Micah 
was moved to proclaim the judgment of total destruction on Zion 
and Jerusalem, echoes of which were still sounding a hundred years 
later in Jeremiah’s time (Jer. xxvi.16 ff.). Jeremiah himself makes the 
same charge against the prophets (Jer. xxiii. 16-17) an d against 
both prophets and priests (vi.14, cf. also xiv.13). Almost identical 
language is used by Ezekiel in his condemnation of the prophets 
(xiii.io, 16). These condemnations of the prophets for their superficial 
and dangerous optimism gain in point when one remembers that 
Jerusalem was traditionally the city of dibtf. 

The passage in Ezekiel to which reference has just been made is 
also interesting for its allusion to the great oracle in Isaiah (xxviii.14 
ff.) where, in spite of the fact that something indestructible is to be 
laid in Zion, the refuge of lies is to be swept away by hail once the 
plummet of righteousness has revealed its instability. Ezekiel has 
this in mind when he denounces the prophets who mislead God’s 
people, saying ‘Peace’ where there is no peace, and goes on to 
speak of the wall whose insecurity the prophets try to conceal by 
whitewashing it, but which God will destroy by wind, by deluge of 
rain and great hailstones. ‘The wall is no more, nor those who daubed 
it, the prophets of Israel who prophesied concerning Jerusalem and 
saw visions of peace for her, where there was no peace, says the 
Lord God.’ (Ezek xiii.8-16) 

It was shortly after the exile of Jehoiakin that Jeremiah found it 
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necessary to combat the false hopes of restoration with which the 
prophets were trying to buoy up the exiles. So he sent them the 
famous letter (chapter xxix) in which he counselled them, not to 
concern themselves with the restoration of the 01^ of Jerusalem, 
but to seek the welfare (OiVtf) of Babylon, since in its welfare they 
would find their own welfare. They were not to listen to the dreams 
of the prophets and diviners which could only bring them disap¬ 
pointment. Yet that was not to be the end of their hopes. Tor thus 
says the Lord: When seventy years are completed for Babylon, I 
will visit you, and I will fulfil to you my promise and bring you back 
to this place. For I know the plans I have for you, says the Lord, 
plans for welfare (OiVtf) and not for evil, to give you a future and 
a hope’, (xxix.io, n) Further in chapter xxxiii there is a prophecy 
that after the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldaeans God would 
bring to it health (Di 1 ?#) and healing; and then (w. 14-16): ‘Behold, 
the days are coming, says the Lord, when I will fulfil the promise 
I made to the house of Israel and the house of Judah. In those days 
and at that time I will cause a righteous Branch to spring forth for 
David; and he shall execute justice and righteousness in the land. 
In those days Judah will be saved and Jerusalem will dwell securely. 
And this is the name by which it will be called: The Lord is our 
righteousness.’ 1 Ezekiel (xxxvii.24-26), speaking of the Israelites 
in days to come, declares that ‘David my servant shall be their 
prince for ever*, adding ‘I will make a covenant of peace with them.’ 

At this point brief reference must be made to the few hints in 
pre-exilic and early exilic prophecy that Jerusalem was regarded 
as the cosmic centre of the earth, an idea which has a considerable 
history in later literature. 2 Buber points out that it is in the Temple 
at Jerusalem that Isaiah receives his call and has his vision of the 
heavenly temple, the earthly microcosm corresponding to the heavenly 
macrocosm, though at the same time it is here in the temple that the 
iniquity of Jerusalem is concentrated (i.12). He then goes on (accept¬ 
ing ii.1-5 as Isaianic) to point to the belief that Jerusalem is 
yet to become the religious centre of the world, the mountain of the 
house of the Lord becoming the highest of the mountains, 3 and that 

1 Cf. Jer. xxxi.23: f O habitation of righteousness, O holy hill*. 

2 Cf. the essay by Eric Burrows, ‘Some Cosmological Patterns in Babylonian 
Religion* in The Labyrinth, edit, by S. H. Hooke, 1935, pp. 45-70. See also Martin 
Buber, Israel und Palastina , Zurich, 1950, pp. 50-55, English translation 1952, 
PP* 3 °- 35 - 

3 For this view that the temple is to be the summit of the earth, see Burrows, op. 
cit., pp. 53 ff. and pp. 59 ff. 
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from Jerusalem the second torn will go forth to all the peoples of 
the earth. In that connection Buber also makes reference to a passage 
which he accepts as Isaianic and which is certainly not unworthy 
of the great prophet (Isa. xix.24-5): ‘In that day Israel will be the 
third with Egypt and Assyria, a blessing in the midst of the earth, 
whom the Lord of hosts has blessed, saying, “Blessed be Egypt my 
people, and Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel my heritage.’* * 

We may recall once more Isaiah’s prophecy about the precious 
cornerstone which God is about to lay in Zion (Isa. xxviii.16), which 
Burrows would connect with a Targumic tradition ‘that the temple- 
rock closes “the mouth of the tehom” V referring to Psalms xxix.io 
and xciii. We may remember that Ezekiel, when emphasizing the 
enormity of Jerusalem’s sin, says: ‘Thus says the Lord God: This 
is Jerusalem: I have set her in the centre of the nations, with countries 
round about her. And she has wickedly rebelled against my ordi¬ 
nances more than the nations, and against my statutes more than the 
countries round about her, by rejecting my ordinances and not 
walking in my statutes* (Ezek. v.5-6). AJ1 this will lead to an un¬ 
exampled judgment upon the city. What is of particular interest in 
this passage is the statement that God has set Jerusalem in the centre 
of the earth, which recalls the still more explicit description of the 
situation of Jerusalem as at the navel of the earth, 'pan *vi3t? 
(Ezek. xxxviii.12). It is undoubtedly the case that this conception of 
the centrality of the Holy Land and of Jerusalem in the middle of it, 
which played a large part in later Jewish thought, 2 may have in¬ 
fluenced Hebrew thought even in pre-exilic times, especially in 
view of Babylonian parallels, and reinforced belief in the importance 
of Jerusalem. 

It should also be remembered in this connection that when Ezekiel 
has his vision of the reconstituted temple he says that ‘the hand of 
the Lord was upon me, and brought me in the visions of God into the 
land of Israel, and set me down upon a very high mountain, on 
which was a structure like a city opposite me.’ (Ezek. iv.1-2) 
This is the first hint of the New Jerusalem, the plan being shown in 
visionary form to the prophet in advance. There may be some relation 
to the pattern of the tabernacle shown to Moses on Mount Sinai 
(Exod. xxv.9, 40). Burrows adduces 3 the dream of Gudea of Lagash 
who was shown by a god the plan of the temple he was to build. 

After this digression we may return to the passages in Jer. xxxiii 

1 Op. cit., pp. 55 ff. 2 Vide Burrows, op. cit., passim. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 61 ff. 


H 
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and Ezek. xxxvii {vide supra) which show that the ideas of peace 
and righteousness associated with Jerusalem have a bearing also on 
the conception of the ideal ruler of Jerusalem. In Isa. ix.6 f. the 
fourth of the four names of the wonder child who is to be born and 
assume the government of God’s people will be the Sar Salom, 
the Prince of Peace, and we further read that 

of the increase of his government and of peace 
there will be no end, 

upon the throne of David, and over his kingdom 
to establish it, and to uphold it 
with justice and with righteousness 
from this time forth and for evermore. 

In chapter xi.i ff. we have the description of the shoot from the stump 
of Jesse who is to judge the poor with righteousness and who will 
have righteousness as the girdle of his waist, and, though the word is 
not actually used, the paradisiacal state of affairs promised under his 
wise government implies the full realization of DiVtf; 

There is one passage in Isaiah (chapter xxxii) which seems to be 
the exception which proves the rule. In verse 14 all hope of a restora¬ 
tion and rebuilding of Jerusalem seems to be given up by the prophet. 
Yet the things that Jerusalem ought to have stood for will not be 
lost for ever. A day is to come when the Spirit will be poured upon 
the people and fruitfulness will be restored to the wilderness. 

Then justice will dwell in the wilderness, 
and righteousness abide in the fruitful field. 

And the effect of righteousness will be peace, 
and the result of righteousness, quietness 
and trust for ever. 

My people will abide in a peaceful habitation, 

in secure dwellings, and in quiet resting places, (verses 16-18) 

A significant parallel to the QiVtf nf? of Isaiah ix.5 is found in 
an oracle of the contemporary prophet Micah (v.5) in which the 
expected ruler from Bethlehem Ephrathah is described in almost 
identical language as OiVtf itt an expression which Weiser 1 translates 
as ‘Lord of Peace*. 

1 ATD, 24, p. 272. Cf. W. Beyerlin, ‘Die Kulttraditionen Israels in der Ver- 
kundigung des Propheten Micha’, FRLANT NF, liv, 1959, p. 79; cf. pp. 34-35; 
esp. notes 1 and 2 with references. H„ is taken as the equivalent of the Arabic dhu and 
the Accadian SU, and the phrase can be translated as ‘Lord of Peace*. 
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It should be obvious from the varied evidence which has been 
adduced that there are good historical reasons why the hopes 
associated with the chosen people of God had come to be associated 
with the names Jerusalem and Zion. When it came to judgment 
upon the chosen people, the personification of Jerusalem as a woman 
lent itself admirably as the subject of the harlotries of Israel, the 
unfaithful bride of Yahweh. So, once the terrible blow has fallen, 
we find the Book of Lamentations using the various expressions 
Virgin daughter of Zion’, ‘daughter of Jerusalem’, ‘daughter of 
my people’. Compare ‘daughter of Egypt’ (Jer. xlvi.24), ‘daughter 
of Babylon’ (Jer. I.42; li.33), ‘daughter of Edom’ (Lam. iv.21-22). 
We should also notice that the link even in pre-exilic times, between 
the thought of Jerusalem and the thought of the coming ideal ruler 
who is to bring in the reign of righteousness and peace, makes it 
easy to understand why the recovery of hope at the time of the exile 
eventually led on to the recurrent renewal of the ‘Messianic’ ex¬ 
pectation. 

In this connection reference may be made to the problematic 
third chapter of the Book of Lamentations, in particular to the 
individual lament of verses 1-24 and the reflection on the experience 
of the anonymous speaker of verses 1-24 contained in verses 25-33. 
In view of the fact that in chapter i—ii the figure of the daughter 
of Zion represents the corporate personality of the people, it seems 
likely that the masculine speaker of chapter iii.1-24 is a genuine 
individual. The usual view is that, while the speaker is not Jeremiah, 
the experience of a prophet like Jeremiah is in the mind of the writer. 
This is certainly possible, but the present writer would venture to 
suggest that, if these poems were indeed used on cultic occasions in 
Jerusalem, this particular individual lament of one who refers to 
himself as ‘the man’ (“Dan) may have been intended to describe the 
bitter experience of the young king Jehoiakin. Much of the descrip¬ 
tion would suit his situation better than that of Jeremiah, while the 
reference to ‘the covenant loyalties of Yahweh’, as Gottwald trans¬ 
lates nw non (verse 22, cf. verse 32) suggests the Ton of Yahweh 
towards his covenant with David and his successors. Moreover the 
king might well be introduced as the supposed speaker of such a 
lament in his character as representative of the people. Such an 
interpretation comes within the bounds of possibility, as soon as 
one realizes the dramatic character of Hebrew worship. The king 
in this case could not, of course, be present in person, but a priest 
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may well have spoken his part for him. That the fate of Zedekiah 
made a deep impression may be seen from Lam. iv.20. If Jehoiakin 
is indeed kept in mind in chapter iii, the assertion (verses 31-33) 
that the Lord would not reject forever but would yet have mercy 
would be fulfilled in the happy issue of Jehoiakin’s exile (2 Kings 
xxv. 27-30). It is perhaps worth recalling the argument of the late 
Father Eric Burrows, S.J. 1 that the Servant of the Lord in the 
prophecies of the Second Isaiah is the Davidic house and that the 
sacrifice and suffering of Jehoiakin suggested some of the imagery 
of the Servant poems. One might compare Lam. iii.30 with Isa. 1 . 6 . 
It should be stated that Burrows did not argue for ‘a simple identifica¬ 
tion of the Servant of Yahweh’ with Jehoiakin. ‘The Servant’, he 
declares, ‘is the House of David, which during the exile was repre¬ 
sented by Jehoiakin. . . . The Servant Songs—in their literal sense— 
will be Messianic throughout; and Messianic in the strictest 
(eschatological) sense of the word when they refer to God’s purposes 
for the house of David in the undetermined future.’ All that need 
be said is that Burrows’s argument is perhaps worth looking at again 
in the light of Lam. chapter iii. 

That is a small matter of interpretation, however, compared with 
the fact that the Book of Lamentations, as Gottwald has convincingly 
demonstrated, makes it clear that the turning-point which brought 
Israel from despair to new hope was her unreserved acceptance of 
God’s shattering judgment upon her guilty past. 2 She had not been 
crushed by blind fate operating through the Babylonian army but 
by the hand of God Himself. It was this acknowledgment of the 
unlimited sovereignty of God in history and the absolute consistency 
of His vindication of righteousness, that seems to have led to the daring 
hope that the hand which had struck down would yet raise up again. 

For the Lord will not 
cast off for ever, 

but, though he cause grief, he will have 
compassion 

according to the abundance of his steadfast 
love; 

for he does not willingly afflict 

or grieve the sons of men. (Lam. iii.31-33) 

1 ‘The Servant of Jahweh in Isaiah: An Interpretation’ in: The Gospel of the 
Infancy and other Biblical Essays f London, 1941, pp. 59-80. 

2 See especially Lam. i.18. 
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But thou, O Lord, dost reign for ever; 

thy throne endures to all generations. 

Why dost thou forget us for ever 
why dost thou so long forsake us? 

Restore us to thyself, O Lord, that we may 
be restored! 

Renew our days as of old! 

Or hast thou utterly rejected us? 

Art thou exceedingly angry with us? 

(Lam. v. 19-22) 


It is clear that hope is not yet triumphant, but it is beginning to 
glimmer in the darkness. It is when we come to the prophecies of the 
Second Isaiah that the note of certainty is unhesitatingly struck. 
It is sometimes argued to-day, as for example by Weiser, 1 that Zeph. 
iii.14 ff. may very well be genuinely pre-exilic prophecy. More prob¬ 
ably we should agree with Eissfeldt 2 and regard these verses as 
exilic or post-exilic. However this may be, the ecstatic outburst 
of joy with which Isa. chapter xl begins sounds like the opening 
passage of a tremendous symphony of jubilation. 

What strikes the eye in the very first verse of chapter xl is that 
‘my people* which is to receive comfort is immediately paralleled by 
Jerusalem. This was the Jerusalem which had cried out in her despair, 
‘Is it nothing to you, all you who pass by? Look and see if there is 
any sorrow like my sorrow which was brought upon me, which the 
Lord inflicted on the day of his fierce anger* (Lam. i.12); and then 
there had been none to comfort her (Lam. i.16, 17, 21). The daring 
belief had been expressed in the lament (Lam. v.22) that the punish¬ 
ment of the iniquity of the daughter of Zion was accomplished. Now 
the great prophet of the Exile proclaims it as a certainty (Isa. xl.1-2). 
Zion and Jerusalem are called upon to be themselves the heralds 
of the glorious news of redemption. Ezekiel had predicted that the 
glory of God which had departed (Ezek. xi.22 ff.) from the temple 
would one day return (Ezek. xliii.1-9) and the Jerusalem of eschato¬ 
logical hope would be called nirp, ‘The Lord is there.* (Ezek. 
xlviii.35) The Second Isaiah proclaims that that hoped-for return is 
imminent. He does not make use of Ezekiel’s bizarre but magnificent 
figure of the divine to express his thought, but he says simply 

1 Einleitung in das Alte Testament 6 , pp. 238-9, English translation of 4th edn., 
London, 1961, p. 266. 

2 Einleitung in das Alte Testament 3 , p. 574, English translation of 3rd edn., 
Oxford, 1965, p. 425. 
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that the Lord God is on His way and that His glory will be revealed. 
Moreover the ransomed of the Lord will return with Him and come 
with singing to Zion (Isa. li.n; cf. xxxv.io). It is by no means true 
that all who claim to belong to the people of God are genuine, for in 
one place (Isa. xlviii.1-2) he addresses those ‘who swear by the name 
of the Lord, and confess the God of Israel, but not in truth or right* 
and describes them as calling themselves after the holy city. But 
joy keeps breaking through: 

Awake, awake 

put on your strength, O Zion; 
put on your beautiful garments, 

O Jerusalem the holy city; 
for there shall no more come unto you 
the uncircumcised and the unclean. 

Shake yourself from the dust, arise, 

O captive Jerusalem; 
loose the bonds from your neck, 

O captive daughter of Zion. (Isa. lii.i, 2) 

And then, echoing the words of Nahum with reference to those 
who brought or were to bring news of the fall of the tyrant city 
Nineveh (Nahum, i.15), the prophet exclaims 

How beautiful upon the mountains 

are the feet of him who brings good tidings, 

Who publishes peace, who brings good 
tidings of good, 

who publishes salvation, 
who says to Zion, ‘Your God reigns.* 

We note the reference to peace and may contrast it with what the 
Second Isaiah reports God as saying (Isa. xlviii.18): 

O that you had hearkened to my 
commandments! 

Then your peace would have been like 
a river, 

and your righteousness like the waves of the sea. 

(Isa. xlviii.18) 

a passage which not only links together once more the ideas of peace 
and righteousness but may have been in Jesus’ mind when he wept 
over the city of Jerusalem and said ‘Would that even today you knew 
the things that make for peace.’ (Luke xix. 42). 

Once again the ideas of peace and righteousness are linked together 
in Isaiah liv. 10 and 14: 
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The mountains may depart 
and the hills be removed, 
but my steadfast love shall not depart 
from you 

and my covenant of peace shall not be 
removed . . 


In righteousness you shall be established. 

The one addressed here is the barren one who is now to have many 
children, the one whose Maker is her husband, the one who, like 
a wife of youth who was cast off, is now to be received back (verses 
1 ff -’ 

In verse n of the same passage a brilliant picture is given of the 
restored Jerusalem that is yet to be all ablaze with the precious 
stones that would be used in its construction—a picture which 
probably helped to inspire the vision of the New Jerusalem (Rev. 
xxi.io ff.). The Jerusalem that is to be is already present to the mind 
of the Lord: ‘Behold I have graven you on the palms of my hands; 
your walls are continually before me/ (Isa. xlix.16). Once again 
Zion is thought of as a bride putting on her ornaments, namely all 
those who gather to her (Isa. xlix.18). 

The glorious hopes of the Second Isaiah, if they did not fade 
out into the light of common day, were not literally fulfilled. Yet 
both the prophets who appeared in Jerusalem at the time of the re¬ 
building of the temple retain the expectation of a glory that is yet to 
be. Haggai speaks of the latter splendour of the temple (Hag. ii.9), 
while Zechariah has a vision in which he is assured that ‘Jerusalem 
shall be inhabited as villages without walls, because of the multitude 
of men and cattle in it. For I will be to her a wall of fire round about, 
says the Lord, and I will be the glory within her/ (Zech. ii.4, 5). 

It is in the concluding section of the Book of Isaiah (lvi-lxvi) that 
we come nearest in the Old Testament to the thought of Jerusalem 
as a transcendent reality. Jeremiah (xxxi.31 ff.) had already spoken of 
the new covenant with the house of Israel and the house of Judah, 
while Ezekiel had said that God would give a new heart and a new 
spirit (Ezek. xxxvi.26). In Isa. lix.20 we read that God would come 
to Zion as Redeemer and we hear of God’s covenant and His spirit 
which would be upon His people. And then in chapters lx-lxi there 
is given a succession of glowing pictures of the redeemed Zion which 
rival in splendour the prophecies of the Second Isaiah, though they 
are marred by a less liberal attitude to the nations. Once again the 
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reference to peace and righteousness makes its appearance (Isa. lx.17). 
Speaking to Zion God says: *1 will make your overseers peace and 
your taskmasters righteousness’. We read that there will be no more 
need of the sun or of the moon, because God will be in it as an 
everlasting light and glory (Isa. lx. 19-20). Once again we may com¬ 
pare the Book of Revelation (Rev. xxi.3 and xxii.4). In Isa. lxii.3 
Zion is told: 


You shall be a crown of beauty in the hand 
of the Lord, 

and a royal diadem in the hand of your God, 

and then once more the bridal metaphor is used and Zion is told that 
her name will be ‘my delight is in her.’ 

Most clearly of all the transcendent world is seen to break through 
in chapter lxv. 17 ff.: 

For behold, I create new heavens 
and a new earth; 

and the former things shall not be remembered 
or come into mind. 

But be glad and rejoice for ever 
in that which I create; 
for behold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, 
and her people a joy. 

I will rejoice in Jerusalem 
and be glad in my people. 

And then the prophet shows how difficult it is to describe the trans¬ 
cendent, for he has to fall back on the description of an earthly 
paradise. The concluding verse of the chapter echoes Isa. xi.6 ff. 
It is significant that when paradise returns the garden of Eden has 
been replaced by the city upon God’s holy mountain, though some 
of the characteristics of the garden remain. Jerusalem has come to 
stay and determines the conception of the eschatological consum¬ 
mation. 

How persistently the themes of righteousness and peace run 
through the Book of Isaiah, which we may think of as representing 
a single line of prophetic tradition, is shown by one of the hymnic 
sections in Isa. xxiv-xxvii, viz. xxvi.1-3: 

In that day this song will be sung in the land of Judah: 
‘We have a strong city; 
he sets up salvation 
as walls and bulwarks. 
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Open the gates, 

that the righteous nation which keeps faith 
may enter in. 

Thou dost keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on thee, 
because he trusts in thee/ 

Eric Voegelin 1 argues that in Israel there was a unique, though not 
a complete, break with the compact symbolism of the ancient im¬ 
perialisms. Israel became aware of the dimension of the transcendent, 
but had to accommodate itself to life in a world of increasing com¬ 
plication. This is the eternal problem of the Church in the world, 
the problem of the life which has to be lived in unrelaxing tension. 
We have been watching the process in the Old Testament by which 
Jerusalem, the chosen city of God, not just the chosen city of David, 
gradually gave its name as a symbol of the transcendent action of 
God in creating a people for himself in the world, that is, in bringing in 
his Kingdom. The Old Testament made a wonderful beginning but it 
had to be left to the New Testament to complete the story. Right at 
the end of the Old Testament we learn from the Book of Daniel 
(vi.io) that Jerusalem had become the kiblah (Arab, kiblah) to which 
the pious Jew of the Dispersion turned in prayer. Daniel’s open 
window is part of the symbol. 

In the inter-testamental writings we find sundry developments of 
the ideas the history of which we have been tracing. R. H. Charles 
in his edition of the Apocalypse of Baruch 2 gives it as his opinion 
that the earliest emergence of the concept of a New Jerusalem, which 
will be, not the purification of the Old Jerusalem, but its replacement 
by a Heavenly Jerusalem, is to be found in the Ethiopic Enoch (xc.28, 
29) and he dates that passage about 164 B.c. We have seen, however, 
that in the latter part of the Book of Isaiah which belongs mainly to 
post-exilic (but probably early post-exilic) times, we already have 
the expectation of a new heaven and a new earth, and certainly 
Jerusalem is invested with a supernatural halo. 

In the Apocalypse of Baruch chapter iv.2-6 God is represented as 
saying to Baruch: ‘Dost thou think that this is that city of which I 
said: On the palms of My hands have I graven thee? It is not this 
building which is now built in your midst; (it is) that which will 
be revealed with Me, that which was prepared beforehand here from 


1 Order and History , Vol. I. Israel and Revelation , Louisiana State University 
Press, 1956. 

2 R. H. Charles, The Apocalypse of Baruch , London, 1896; note on pp. 6 and 7. 
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the time when I took counsel to make Paradise* (Charles’s translation). 
We are then told that this pre-existent heavenly Jerusalem was shown 
to Adam, later to Abraham and then to Moses. It is interesting to 
find this in a Jewish work contemporary with the New Testament, 
coming from a time when Jerusalem again lay in ruins. Cf. also 
2 Esdras chapters ix and x: the vision of the heavenly Jerusalem. 

In the Testament of Dan. (chapter v.12-13) we read: 

And the saints shall rest in Eden, 
and in the New Jerusalem will the 
righteous rejoice. 

And it shall be the glory of God for ever, 
and no longer shall Jerusalem endure desolation, 
nor Israel be led captive; 

For the Lord shall be in the midst of it 
(living amongst men). (Charles’s translation) 

Another vision of the New Jerusalem is to be found in the Sibylline 
Oracles v.420 ff. 

In the Apocryphal Book of Tobit (chapter xiii. 16-18) the picture 
of the restored Jerusalem ablaze with precious stones as in Isa. liv.n 
{vide supra ) is elaborated and still further prepares the way for what 
we find in Revelation chapter xxi. 1 

These few references will perhaps suffice to introduce the fulfil¬ 
ment in the New Testament of the development of thought we have 
been tracing. 

In the New Testament the theme of peace is associated frequently 
with Christ whose advent is announced by the song of the angels 
‘On earth peace to men of good-will’ (Lk. ii.14). It is significant that 
Mic. v.5 is quoted in the crucial passage in St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians (ii.12 ff.) in which the universality of Christ is emphasized: 
‘For he is our peace, who has made us both one (i.e. Jew and Gentile), 
and has broken down the dividing wall of hostility.’ We might say 
that Jerusalem, the city of peace, is now a universal symbol of God’s 
transcendent grace. In the Epistle to the Galatians (iv.21 ff.) we find 
St. Paul in Rabbinic style comparing Hagar, the mother of Ishmael, 
to Mount Sinai which ‘corresponds to the present Jerusalem, for she 
is in slavery with her children’, and then he goes on, ‘But the Jeru¬ 
salem above is free, and she is our mother.’ Even here and now the 
Christian belongs to that Heavenly Jerusalem (cf. Phil, iii.20). 2 

1 Rev. xxi. 10 ff. 

2 Cf. also Rev. xi.8: ‘the great city which spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt*, 
i.e. the present Jerusalem and the Mount Zion (Rev. xiv.i) on which the Lamb 
stands surrounded by the redeemed of Israel. 
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In the Epistle to the Hebrews (vi.20; vii.i ff.) the writer identifies 
Jesus with the Messiah according to the order of Melchizedek of 
Ps. cx. For the last time we come across the association of righteous¬ 
ness and peace and this time in connection with the One who was 
believed to have fulfilled the prophecy of the Second Isaiah about 
the Servant of the Lord upon whom ‘was the chastisement that 
made us whole’ (Isa. liii.5), IDto, though that connection of 

thought was not made here. “He is first, by translation of his name, 
king of righteousness, and then he is also king of Salem, that is, 
king of peace.” In Jewish tradition Salem was identified with Zion 
(cf. Ps. lxxvi.3). 

Finally there is the Apocalyptist’s vision (Rev. xxi.i ff.), to which 
reference has already been made, of the new heaven and the new earth. 
‘And’, he goes on, ‘I saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down 
out of heaven from God, prepared as a bride adorned for her hus¬ 
band ; and I heard a great voice from the throne saying, Behold, the 
dwelling of God is with men. He will dwell with them, and they shall 
be his people, and God himself will be with them.’ Jerusalem has 
become a universal symbol of the new world of God and the people 
of God is conceived of no longer as one elect people, but as redeemed 
humanity. 

Since the above essay was completed the second volume of G. 
von Rad’s Theologie des Alten Testaments has appeared, 1 in which 
there are two sections relevant to the theme treated here, viz. the 
one entitled ‘Der Zion’, pp. 166-79, anc * the one entitled ‘Die 
Weissagungen von dem neuen Jerusalem’, pp. 305-9. In view of 
what von Rad says, it is probable that more weight ought to have 
been given to the continued influence of Isaiah’s prophecies about 
the deliverance of Jerusalem in spite of the shattering disappointment 
resulting from the fall and destruction of the city. Von Rad draws 
attention to another treatment of the theme of this essay in Eranos- 
Jahrbuch , Bd. 18 (1950), pp. 207-48: K. L. Schmidt, ‘Jerusalem als 
Urbild und Abbild’, and to a later development of it treated by A. 
Causse: ‘Le my the de la nouvelle Jerusalem du Deutero-Esaie a la 
IIP sibylle’ {Revue d’Histoire et de Philosophie Religieuses , xviii 
(1938), pp. 377-414). See also J. Schreiner: Sion-Jerusalem: Jahwes 
Konigssitz . Theologie der Heiligen Stadt im Alten Testament , Miinchen, 
1963. 

1 The whole work has now appeared in an English translation: Old Testament 
Theology , Edinburgh and London, Vol. I, 1962; Vol. II, 1965. 
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THE PROPHETS AND THE PROBLEM OF 
CONTINUITY 


Ever since Mowinckel published his epoch-making Psalmen - 
studien there has developed among Old Testament scholars an 
increasing interest in the Hebrew cult as a medium which gives 
substance and continuity to the forms of religious thought. It 
has come to be widely held that in a society such as that of ancient 
Israel the secret of the survival of religious ideas must be found in 
cultic institutions rather than in written documents, though, of 
course, it could not be denied that books played a certain part too, 
as witnessed by the undoubted discovery in the Jerusalem temple 
of a book of the Law in the reign of Josiah. It was felt that a cultic 
explanation accounted most readily for the stylization of form ob¬ 
servable in so many of the relevant parts of the Old Testament, in 
the covenant formulas, in the Psalms, and in the prophetic oracles. 
Indeed, the problem of the composition of the Psalms, to which 
Mowinckel and Gunkel before him had devoted so much study, 
attracted particular attention. It was recognized that the psalmists 
had to conform more or less closely to prescribed themes and stereo¬ 
typed forms of expression and that in this way their freedom to 
innovate had been severely limited. 

Even before Mowinckel’s time, but with a new eagerness of in¬ 
quiry since he offered his explanation of the presence of prophetic 
elements in the Psalter, the conviction has forced itself upon scholars 
that there was a much closer connection between the prophetic 
movement and the cult than was previously believed. Today the ex¬ 
pression ‘cultic prophet’ is almost taken for granted. There is no doubt 
at all that, whatever qualifications and reservations have to be made, 
this line of investigation has proved most fruitful and has illumined 
a whole range of Hebrew life. 

All this is very familiar to present-day students of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. It is understandable, however, if at times a certain bewilder¬ 
ment results from the variety of hypotheses and the violent conflicts 
of opinion within this field of study. Indeed, the eager concentration 
of scholars upon tracing cultic patterns of thought and the inferences 
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they draw from them seem to this writer to result in some cases in 
a failure to take account of the whole range of evidence. The pheno¬ 
mena which have to be explained point, to some extent at least, in 
different directions. Moreover, the problem is complicated by the 
ever present difficulty of dating the literary evidence or of being 
sure that something essential to our understanding has not been 
obliterated by a well-meaning editor. 

The particular problem to which this essay would draw attention 
is that of the relation of the pre-exilic prophets to the so-called 
amphictyonic historical and legal traditions. When these traditions 
are subjected to a form-critical examination it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that they have a cultic Sitz im Leben> and it is a natural 
further step to argue that it was in the cult that they were handed 
down from generation to generation. These very traditions, however, 
—and this has been the theme of much recent work—seem to be 
presupposed by the eighth- and seventh-century prophets. How was 
it that the prophets, for whom these traditions were important, were 
so violent in their condemnation of a cult one of the functions of 
which was ex hypothesi to preserve them? If it be argued that the 
cult had become corrupt and thoroughly deserved the criticisms it 
received, then at once we have on our hands the problem of con¬ 
tinuity. For how could one and the same cult preserve in its purity 
a knowledge of the covenantal ritual and of the social morality which 
the God of Israel had made binding on his people and also exhibit 
the appalling marks of degeneration which merited the denunciations 
of the prophets? Are we to suppose that at least the words which 
enshrined the pure Israelite faith continued to be spoken faithfully 
by men who, according to the evidence we have, had gone over to a 
baalized form of religion? There are signs in present-day discussion 
that this difficulty is not ignored and now and again suggestions 
toward a solution are hazarded. This essay will perhaps have served 
a useful purpose if it focuses attention upon the problem and makes 
one or two tentative moves in the critical debate. 

That the question at issue is relevant to the interests of the dis¬ 
tinguished scholar, James Muilenburg, to whom the volume of essays 
in which this essay originally appeared was presented as a tribute from 
his friends, is shown by an article from his pen entitled ‘The Form 
and Structure of the Covenantal Formulations’. 1 It illustrates once 
more his enviable gift of analysing literary form, a gift which was so 
notably exhibited in his commentary on Isa. xl-lxvi in the Interpreter's 
1 VT t ix. (1959), PP* 347-365. 
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Bible. In the article referred to, he traces the covenantal pattern from 
the covenant at Sinai (Exod. xix.3-6) through the covenant at Shechem 
(Jos. xxiv) to the covenant at Gilgal (1 Sam. xii). His special concern 
is to suggest that this covenantal pattern can be traced back behind 
the Deuteronomic reform into the northern kingdom of Israel, 
where the Elohistic traditions form a link with the premonarchic 
amphictyony. ‘Many scholars/ he writes, 1 ‘believe that the Elohistic 
covenant traditions preserve to some extent an authentic memory of 
Mosaic religion and that these traditions lie behind the work of the 
prophets/ He goes on: ‘If the origins of the Deuteronomic language, 
style, and literary structure are to be traced to the latter part of the 
eighth century and before that period to the Shechemite amphictyony 
in the period of the settlement, then it is clear that the history of 
Israel’s religious faith requires restatement. This applies a fortiori 
to the covenant formulations of the Elohist and the Deuteronomist, 
the royal covenant pericopes, and the covenant contexts in the 
prophets, above all Hosea and Jeremiah.’ 

If Muilenburg is right, this means that we shall have to give a 
great deal of attention to the problem of the origin and history of 
the amphictyonic tradition. In particular we shall have to ask by 
what agencies it continued to be known in the northern kingdom 
through all the period of cultic corruption and what precisely hap¬ 
pened to it in the south when it passed under the aegis of the house 
of David and assumed a distinctive form in the royal psalms. We 
shall also have to review once more the question of the origin of 
Deuteronomy and the problem of its relation to the Psalms. Finally 
there is the problem of the relation of the prophets to the amphic¬ 
tyonic tradition, which is our particular concern in this essay. In 
such a closely knit complex of interrelated problems it is extremely 
difficult to know where to start and, having once started, to avoid 
going round in circles. 

Perhaps it will be most convenient to take a look first at the double 
change which affected the amphictyonic tradition at the beginning 
and at the end of the united monarchy of David and Solomon. 
David installed the Ark on Mount Zion and by that gesture indicated 
that he had assumed the old amphictyonic authority. No doubt 
during the troubled years of the Philistine wars there had been a 
good deal of disruption of cultic practice; but David now realized 
the importance of centralizing, under his own control and as a sup¬ 
port for his newly established monarchy, the great autumn festival 

1 Ibid., p. 350. 
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which during the premonarchic period had served to give the Hebrew 
tribes a measure of cohesion. That a major effort was made by some 
individual or group of individuals to enable the Davidic monarchy 
to make itself heir to the great traditions which lay behind it in 
Israel's history seems clear from the evidence of the remarkable 
group of the so-called royal psalms and from other psalms which 
probably belong to the pre-exilic temple cult. When the secession 
of the northern tribes took place at the beginning of Rehoboam's 
reign it seems to have been recognized very definitely by the prophet 
Ahijah, who was behind the revolt, that the Davidic throne had now, 
and would continue to have, a very definite place in the purpose 
of God, even though only a rump state would be left under southern 
control. The evidence of the royal psalms seems to suggest that the 
authorities in Jerusalem never gave up their claim that Jerusalem 
was the true centre of Israel and that the king enthroned there was 
the heir to Israel's covenant traditions. 1 We know that the seceding 
kingdom was provided with two chief cult centres, at Bethel and Dan, 
the former being the one most closely associated with the king. 2 It 
may be presumed that Jeroboam arrogated to himself a religious 
status analogous to that claimed by the Davidic king. Whether 
Jeroboam and his successors attempted to surround themselves 
with the mystique which was associated with the Davidic monarchy 
we have no certain means of knowing, unless we are to regard Ps. 
xlv as the one surviving example of a North Israelite royal psalm 
which has come down to us. If that were indeed so, then it would be 
necessary to recognize that the northern kings, like their opposite 
numbers in Jerusalem, were reminded in cultic song that they were 
guarantors of justice within their realm. 3 The story of Ahab 4 
would at least suggest that he was not unaware of the obligation 
resting upon an Israelite king to refrain from social injustice and 
that he had even something of a conscience about it as compared with 
his foreign consort. The story of Ahab and Naboth corresponds to 
that of David and Uriah. 

What we do not know and what we should like to know is how 
far the amphictyonic tradition continued to attach itself to any of the 
other northern sanctuaries apart from the two established by Jero¬ 
boam as centres of the royal cult. From the Book of Amos 5 we know 
that pilgrimages were made not only to Bethel but also to Gilgal, 
which latter sanctuary seems to have been particularly associated 

1 I Kings xi.29 ff. 2 I Kings xii.33; xiii.i; Amos vii.13. 

3 Ps. xlv.6-7. 4 1 Kings xxi. 5 Amos v.5. 
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with the traditions of the Conquest, 1 and to Beersheba, which, owing 
to the circumstance that it was situated in the kingdom of Judah, 
may have seemed to religious circles in the north, who regretted the 
disruption of the monarchy, peculiarly suitable for a place of pil¬ 
grimage. Amos, however, does not regard such pilgrimages as in 
any way insuring a true relation to the God who alone could confer 
life on his people. In his message there is no suggestion of an am- 
phictyonic centre at which the worshipper would obtain the blessing 
of God’s favour. When we turn to Hosea’s prophecies we find 
disapproval of pilgrimages to Gilgal and Bethel (Bethaven), expressed 
in virtually the same words as in Amos ; 2 there is no virtue in swearing 
by the life of Yahweh at the royal sanctuary. As for going to the old 
amphictyonic centre of Shechem, before ever a man got there he 
would probably be murdered by the very priests who ought to have 
been waiting to instruct him. 3 

All this is familiar. What, however, has to be accounted for some¬ 
how—and much recent research is forcing this problem to the fore¬ 
front of interest—is the undoubted fact that, through all the period 
of apostasy and corruption to which the denunciatory oracles of the 
prophets bear only too clear witness, the tradition of the Sinaitic 
covenant and the moral obligation that was associated with it not only 
survived but was preserved in a curiously tenacious pattern of thought. 
In an important article entitled ‘Covenant Forms in Israelite Tradi¬ 
tion/ published some years ago, 4 G. E. Mendenhall writes of the 
way in which ‘the tradition of the covenant with Abraham became 
the pattern of a covenant between Yahweh and David, whereby 
Yahweh promised to maintain the Davidic line on the throne’; he 
goes on to point out that this seems to have met with acceptance in 
Judah but not in northern Israel, and then says: ‘The original centre 
of the old Federation, understandably enough, evidently preserved 
far more of the old Mosaic covenant traditions. It is for that reason 
that so much of the evidence for these traditions is dependent upon 
Deuteronomy and related works.’ In speaking of ‘the original centre 
of the old Federation’ Mendenhall is presumably referring to 
Shechem. 5 Muilenburg has shown that the same covenant pattern 

1 See E. Nielsen, Shechem: A Traditio-Historical Investigation, Copenhagen, 

1955 . PP- 29 S , 

2 Hos. iv.15. 3 Hos. vi.9. 

4 George E. Mendenhall, Law and Covenant in Israel and the Ancient Near East , 

(Biblical Colloquium, Pittsburgh). Reprinted from BA , xvii, 2 (May, 1954), 
pp. 26-46, and 3 (Sept., 1954), pp. 49-76. . 

5 See Jos. viii.30 ff., xxiv., and, by implication, Deut. xi.29, and especially chapter 
xxvii. 
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of thought appears in SamuePs speech in i Sam. xii in connection 
with the sanctuary at Gilgal, which also had amphictyonic associa¬ 
tions. 1 

Now, it is possible that, from the days of Samuel through the early 
monarchic period and even for some time after the disruption of the 
monarchy, a centre like Shechem may have continued to keep the 
old traditions alive. Today there seems to be a disposition to follow 
A. C. Welch in his contention that the Code of Deuteronomy was 
of northern origin so far as its content was concerned 2 and that the 
covenantal tradition associated with it was in the direct line of 
descent from the original covenant at Sinai-Horeb. What remains 
difficult to account for is the continuity of this tradition as a cultic 
reality through the period about which we learn from the Book of 
Hosea 3 that there was no knowledge of God in the land, that the 
prohibitions of the Decalogue were disregarded, and that the respon¬ 
sibility for this state of affairs lay with the priests. Hosea could 
scarcely have been more specific than he is in this passage. It is 
not merely that the people have been disobedient. The guardians 
of the covenant law have not even troubled to remind them of it. 
It was an evil time, but even in these days there must have been 
faithful souls who cherished the old tradition of the covenant and 
somehow saw to it that the memory of it was not lost, while in their 
own humble way they put its precepts into practice. If it be said that 
Hosea denies the existence of such people, it can at least be replied 
that Hosea is himself an exception to his own sweeping generalization. 
He at least knew and cherished the amphictyonic tradition. He was 
familiar with the story of Yahweh’s gracious acts toward Israel in the 
past 4 and with the details of the amphictyonic law, 5 and he makes 
use of the covenant language. 6 It is, moreover, a familiar fact that 
there is a close connection of thought between Hosea and Deutero¬ 
nomy. It looks as though we might not be far wrong in supposing 
that it was through Hosea, and perhaps others like him of whom we 
have no direct record, that the covenantal tradition was kept alive, 
enhanced, and passed on. That Hosea had disciples is probable, for 
we have to account for the fact that his book was put together and 
transmitted and also for the fact that Jeremiah one hundred years 
later seems to be familiar with what his great predecessor had said. 
Jeremiah was Hosea’s spiritual successor. 

1 See also Nielsen, op. cit. 

2 See Muilenburg, op. cit., p. 13, for references. 3 Hos. iv.1-6. 

4 Especially Hos. xi.i ff. 5 Especially Hos. iv.2. 6 Hos. i.9-10; ii.19, 23. 
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So far as the northern kingdom is concerned, then, we seem 
to be faced with a break of continuity in the cultic transmission, 
and the probability suggests itself that we should look to pro¬ 
phetic circles for the bridge to span the gap. Of course, it need not 
be supposed that the Hebrew cult had been completely canaanized. 
But the situation was grim enough for it to be necessary for us to 
look elsewhere than to the cult as practised for an explanation of the 
survival of the tradition. It can scarcely be accidental that the law 
book which makes its appearance in the Jerusalem Temple in Josiah’s 
time bears so clearly the traces of Hosea’s thought and phraseology 
and that in Jeremiah we have the living proof that Hosea’s influence 
lived on during the years of apostasy in Judah, when the preparations 
were being made in secret for the revival of the covenant traditions in 
Josiah’s time. 

To get a balanced picture of what took place in Josiah’s refor¬ 
mation, however, it is necessary to look back through the history of 
the kingdom of Judah and ask ourselves how the amphictyonic 
tradition had fared there. Jerusalem had had no connection at all 
with the original amphictyonic league and after the disruption of 
the monarchy there was no other sanctuary within the rump kingdom 
of Judah which was likely to constitute itself a rival amphictyonic 
centre. Clearly David intended to concentrate the amphictyonic 
authority in his own hands; after Solomon’s time it is likely that, 
so far as Judah was concerned, the ancient covenant tradition would 
be preserved cultically to any great extent only in Jerusalem itself, 
though echoes of it may have been heard at local shrines in the 
Judaean countryside. What is certain, however, is that Amos, a prophet 
from one of the more desolate parts of that countryside, is familiar with 
the tradition, even though, unlike Hosea, 1 he never actually mentions 
the covenant explicitly in any oracle that has come down to us. He 
knows about the mighty acts of Yahweh on behalf of Israel, 2 and 
the whole tenor of his prophecies shows that the covenant law is 
presupposed in his denunciations in Yahweh’s name of the sins of 
Israel. He refers to the covenantal blessing in the injunctions: 
‘Seek me and live’, ‘Seek Yahweh and live’ and ‘Seek good, and not 
evil, that you may live. 3 That the curse is about to be fulfilled unless 
the unlikely happens and the people repent is indicated by the oracles 
of judgment. We have to ask ourselves how Amos was so familiar 
with the amphictyonic tradition. It seems not impossible that in 
his case the answer may be in part that he had participated in 
1 Hos. viii.i. 2 Amos, i.io; iii.i—z; ix.7. 3 Amos v.4, 6, 14. 
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festivals at the Jerusalem Temple. Certainly the very first oracle 
that we have in the Book of Amos indicates a theophany upon 
Mount Zion: ‘The Lord roars from Zion and utters his voice from 
Jerusalem.’ 1 Yet not so very long afterwards a greater Judaean pro¬ 
phet, standing in the Temple court perhaps on the occasion of an 
autumn festival, saw a theophany which he interpreted to imply 
judgment, in the first instance on the people of Judah with whom he 
identified himself. It seems to have been no priestly voice but the 
prophet’s alone that reminded the worshippers in the Temple, 
upon some occasion that we cannot date, of the obligation to obey 
the ancient moral law of Israel. The priests were doubtless much too 
busy dealing with the sacrificial victims, which Yahweh did not 
want, to have time for the weightier matters of the Law. 2 This is 
perhaps the place to mention that it is among Isaiah’s prophecies 3 
—though the matter is complicated by the presence of a parallel 
passage in the Book of Micah—that we find expressed the eschato¬ 
logical hope for a Mount Zion that would yet be a true amphictyonic 
centre not only for all Israel but also for the nations. There is no 
trace of this in Deuteronomy, which is only interested in the covenant 
with Israel, but the possibility must be allowed that the prophetic 
interest in the nations may have some connection with the royal 
theology, though significantly there is no mention of the king. 

The reference to Micah serves as a transition to one of the most 
stimulating recent contributions to the debate about the continuity 
of the amphictyonic law. It has been made by a young German 
scholar, Walter Beyerlin, who, in line with the well-known views of 
Arthur Weiser about a long-surviving amphictyonic covenant 
festival in Jerusalem, makes a thorough examination of the Book of 
Micah in a monograph entitled Die Kulttraditionen Israels in der 
Verkiindigung des Propheten Micha . His thesis is that throughout the 
oracles which can be claimed for Micah—more are here regarded as 
authentic than some scholars would admit—there is to be discerned 
the presupposition of the amphictyonic law as known to the prophet 
and his hearers. Not only so, but reference is made in Micah to a 
theophany which reminds us of that at Sinai, 4 while there is also 
found the usual covenantal recapitulation of the saving acts of the 
Lord. 5 Beyerlin makes one very interesting point right at the begin¬ 
ning of his book. He examines all the instances of Micah’s use of the 
name ‘Israel’ and shows that he is familiar with the sacral meaning 

1 Amos i.2. 2 Isa. i.ioff. 3 Isa. ii.1-5; Mic. iv.1-4. 4 Mic. 1.3 ff. 

5 Mic. vi.3-5. 
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attached to it as a designation for all Israel, the people of God. This, 
he argues, could only have been so if, right through the period of the 
monarchy down to Micah’s own time, such a usage was still alive 
alongside the more limited employment of the name (which also 
appears in Micah) as a designation of the northern kingdom. Such a 
sacral use of the name, he claims, must imply the existence of the 
amphictyonic institution to which it properly belonged. Of course, 
it is possible that, even though there may have been no separate 
amphictyonic festival in Jerusalem, the autumn festival—in which 
we know that the Davidic king took a prominent part—may still 
in Micah’s time have been made the occasion for recollection in 
some form of the old amphictyonic law. We know from a well-known 
reference in Jeremiah 1 that Micah prophesied during the reign of 
Hezekiah, and to his protests is traced the change of heart on the 
part of the king. Yet we may well ask whether such references as 
there were to the moral law in the cult would be enough, apart from 
some more living link with the tradition, to rouse Micah’s solitary 
conscience and to account for the prophetic activity of this man from 
the Judaean Shephelah who claims to be ‘filled with power, with 
the spirit of Yahweh, and with justice and might to declare to Jacob 
his transgression and to Israel his sin. 1 

That Micah was familiar with the status of the Davidic monarch 
is shown, Beyerlin claims, by a passage which he rightly regards as 
authentic. 2 In this passage Micah, like his greater contemporary 
Isaiah, looks forward, away from present realities, to the coming of 
a ruler from Bethlehem (and therefore presumably of the same clan 
from which David had come) who would prove to be all that the 
Davidic monarch was required to be. He even gives him virtually 
the same title as Isaiah did, ‘lord of peace.’ 3 It is significant that 
both Micah and Isaiah should have reacted to the royal cult in the 
direction of eschatology. Did the prophets in some way incorporate 
the purer tradition? 

To sum up, Beyerlin has made a very impressive case for his view 
that Micah’s prophecies should be understood against the background 
of the autumn festival at Jerusalem, at which time some kind of 
reminder was given of the old Hebrew historical and moral traditions. 
It should be remembered, however, that Micah prophesied before the 

1 Jer. xxvi.16 ff. 2 M1c. iv.14-v. 5 (Heb.) 

3 Isa. ix.5 (Heb.), ze Idiom in Mic. v.4 (Heb.) being the equivalent of sar Idiom. 
(For this use of ze compare Arabic dhu. So Beyerlin, Die Kulttraditionen Israels 
in der Verkiindigung des Propheten Micha , FRLANT liv., Gottingen (1959), pp. 35, 

84.) 
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reformation of Hezekiah and that the various reformations of which 
we read in the history of Judah scarcely suggest that the continuity 
of tradition in the cult was well maintained throughout the period 
of the monarchy. Perhaps it is too much of a simplification to say 
that continuity must have been cultic. Certainly it was a priestly 
movement which brought the usurpation of Athaliah to an end, 
but there is evidence that it was the prophetic movement which kept 
a critical eye upon the monarchy in Jerusalem. Probably a prophetic 
tradition played the decisive part in preserving the memory of 
Israel's past through times when the cultic continuity was virtually 
broken. The prophets reveal a democratic liberty of prophesying 
and of criticizing king, priest, and commoner. This does not suggest 
that they were completely dependent on a state-sponsored institution 
for their knowledge of the sacred traditions. 

For knowledge of the state of affairs in the kingdom of Judah, 
of course, we have at our disposal, as has already been said, the 
so-called royal psalms and many other psalms which likewise may 
be claimed for the pre-exilic Jerusalem ritual. It is right that we 
should look a little more closely at this source of information. The 
scholar to whom we are indebted above all in the English-speaking 
world for our better understanding of these psalms in the modern 
context of discussion is A. R. Johnson, whose challenging book 
Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel has much to say that is relevant 
to the subject of our present study. It is impossible in the brief 
scope of this essay to do justice to the massive argument of that book, 
but a few observations may be permitted. Johnson has undoubtedly 
made a very impressive case for the view that the composers of these 
very beautiful psalms, which were put into the mouth of the king, 
sought to link the new covenant between Yahweh and David 1 
with the old amphictyonic law belonging to the Sinaitic covenant. 
He is able to show that it was enjoined upon the king, by the very 
words he had to utter at the autumn festival, in which he played a 
special role, that he must consider himself as the guarantor of 
justice throughout his dominions. When it is remembered that the 
Davidic king was the final court of justice in his kingdom, it will 
be seen that, if he took his judicial duties seriously, he would have 
plenty of opportunities to administer justice and to right social 
wrongs. We know that at least one Judaean king did take his duties 
to heart, so as to earn the commendation of the prophet Jeremiah; 2 

1 Ps. lxxxix.3, 28, 34, 39 cxxxii.11-12. cf. 2 Sam. xxiii.5. 

2 Jer. xxii. 15-16. 
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that he did justice and righteousness and judged the cause of the 
poor and needy—and this, added Jeremiah, was indeed to know God. 
The royal psalms remind us that there were those in Jerusalem who 
took a very exalted view of the function of the king. In the thoughts 
thus expressed the old tribal brotherhood was now caught up into 
the more complex relations of the monarchy and, as Johnson puts 
it, Svas set in the wider context furnished by the thought of Yahweh 
as the omnipotent divine King, who is also the Creator and Sustainer 
of the universe/ 1 the Yahweh of Israel and the Elyon of Jerusalem 
being identified. It is claimed that these psalms give a glimpse 
of Yahweh’s ultimate purpose to bring in ‘a universal realm of 
righteousness and peace, in which not merely the twelve tribes of 
Israel but all the nations of the earth should be united in one com¬ 
mon life.’ 2 It was a high task that was thus entrusted to the successive 
occupants of the throne of David. These psalms must have been 
written for use in the royal cult in the Jerusalem temple, though we 
have no means of knowing whether they were in regular annual use, 
or how far their exalted and often amazingly beautiful language was 
taken seriously. It is doubtless because they were capable of being 
interpreted eschatologically that they were preserved and that they 
survived the collapse of the Davidic monarchy. That Isaiah felt 
impelled to voice the hope of a ruler upon the throne of David, who 
would indeed deserve to be described in superlatives and on whom 
the spirit of Yahweh would rest in full measure, makes it clear that, 
whatever words the empirical king may have taken on his lips, his 
performance fell very far short of the ideal he was supposed to set 
before himself. 

It may be granted, then, that there is evidence of a cultic tradition 
in Judah associated with the king which was capable of keeping alive, 
for those who had ears to hear, the memory of Israel’s high moral 
code. In many of the pre-exilic psalms (not only the royal psalms), 
which may be associated with the worship of the Temple, we can 
discern that the elements of the old amphictyonic tradition are 
modified by being linked with the monarchy. It may be suspected 
that in actual practice most of the Judaean kings were more interested 
in the divine legitimization of their rule than in the moral respon¬ 
sibilities of kingship. Moreover, what Micah and Isaiah in their 
day and Zephaniah and Jeremiah a century later had to say about 
the popular religion and the immoral behaviour of their contemporaries 

1 Aubrey R. Johnson, Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel , Cardiff, 1955, p. 128. 

2 Ibid., pp. 128-129. 
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would suggest that the ancient moral law was more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance. Indeed, cult had come to mean 
in Judah, as earlier in the northern kingdom, not the recollection 
in the sanctuary of the great, decisive acts of God on behalf of his 
people as the ground of moral obligation, but the offering of sacrifices 
as a surrogate for just dealing between man and man and for con¬ 
sidering the unfortunate and needy. 

Priestly and royal rituals had their value, since what is expressed 
in word may always come alive in deed. We may well believe that 
something like this happened at the time of the Josianic reformation, 
though it was not so very long afterwards that Jeremiah despaired 
of finding anyone in Jerusalem who did justice or sought truth . 1 
Josiah at least, as we have already seen, took his duties seriously. 
He did not merely cleanse the cult of foreign elements but seems 
to have taken to heart the moral injunctions of the Deuteronomic 
Code. Ps. xcv, which Johnson treats 2 as belonging to ‘the liturgy 
of the great autumnal festival as celebrated in Jerusalem during the 
period of the monarchy*, seems to show evidence of Deuteronomic 
influence and seems to incorporate Deuteronomic phraseology. 
Though Deuteronomy had doubtless a long prehistory we should 
probably not look for traces of it within the pre-Josianic royal 
tradition. 

It seems to the present writer that, important as cultic continuity 
was for preserving the covenant traditions in pre-monarchic Israel, 
there is under the united monarchy and in the divided kingdoms 
the even more important continuity incorporated in those people, 
many of them doubtless humble folk, who received the traditions 
and responded in obedience of heart and life. This living continuity 
was able to bridge the gaps when cultic continuity was broken and 
it represented at all times the true Israel of the spirit. Though the 
prophets sometimes speak as if there was no such obedience at all , 3 
we must always remember that there were the prophets themselves, 
who represented Moses 4 and exhibited the essence of Hebrew 
morality in that, when God laid His strict commands upon them, 
they obeyed in defiance of consequences. This is the true Israel, 
which prepared the way for Christianity. We may go even farther 
than this and see the prophets as the spokesmen not only of God 
but of the obedient in Israel, through the living witness of whose 
lives they learned the tradition which they presupposed. When 

1 Jer. v.i. 2 Op. cit., pp. 59-61. 3 E.g., Hos. iv.i; Jer. v.i ff. 

4 Deut, xviii. 15-16. 
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Jeremiah 1 looked forward to the new covenant when God’s law 
would be in men’s hearts, he gave us the hint that meanwhile the 
knowledge of God’s will was communicated from man to man, and 
we may well believe that from the earliest days the education of the 
home played its part. There were doubtless many pious priests who 
did their duty of communicating tom. Deuteronomy reveals both 
priestly and prophetic influence. 

Yet there is in the Hebrew prophets an element which we may 
almost describe as secular. They believed that God claimed life as a 
whole and not just the religious part of it, and the priest is always 
in especial danger of forgetting this, as religious history shows only 
too clearly. There is a sense in which we should look for the true 
Israel not so much where sacred words were uttered, whether by 
priest or king—important as the utterance of such words could be 
and not seldom was—but in the quiet villages of the land and even 
in the busy towns, where some men at least put into practice the 
injunctions of the ancient Law and, having learned obedience, 
insured the continuity of Israel. Of such came the prophets, who 
did more than echo ritual words which they had heard, though such 
echoes should be duly noted and given the weight that belongs to 
them. These men could face king and priest and people in the 
strength of a morality which in some measure, by the aid of God’s 
spirit, they had been enabled to live and so to keep alive in days 
when, but for their obedience, whatever sacral tradition there was 
might have died out altogether. And to the prophets must be added 
the humble and quiet in the land who had no memorial but who 
were the salt of the earth. 


1 Jer. xxxi.31 ff. 
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ACTUALIZATION AND THE PROPHETIC 
CRITICISM OF THE CULT 


In the article by M. Noth entitled Die Vergegenwartigung des Alten 
Testaments in der Verkiindigung , which appeared in the famous 
number of Evangelische Theologie (12 Jg. Heft 1/2, 1952-53), the 
problem of how to make the Old Testament contemporary in 
preaching was discussed. In the course of his argument the author 
took the preacher’s problem right back into the Old Testament 
itself and showed that one of the distinguishing marks of a historical 
religion is to be found in the way in which the divine power acting 
both in the past and in the future is made available in the present. 
It is obvious that the cult stands in a very close relation to this whole 
business of actualization or re-presentation, to use the most appropriate 
English equivalents of the German word Vergegenwdrtigung. It is the 
purpose of this paper to put forward and discuss briefly certain con¬ 
siderations regarding actualization which seem to be relevant to the 
general theme of Prophecy and Tradition which has been set for the 
contributions to this volume which is being presented to Artur Weiser. 

The present writer may perhaps be permitted to say how glad he 
is of this opportunity of paying his personal testimony to the stimulus 
and illumination he has received over a period of many years from 
Professor Weiser’s writings, especially at those points in the scholarly 
debate where some of the most crucial differences of opinion have 
manifested themselves. Of particular value has been the consistent 
emphasis he has laid upon the Covenant tradition in Israel, including, 
as it does on his view, within itself the tradition of Israel’s election, and 
his refusal to accept the extreme atomization of tradition which appeals 
to certain other scholars as being justified by the evidence. The bearing 
of this on the subject of this paper will become clear in what follows. 

Actualization, of course, is not confined to historical religions like 
the religion of Israel and its successors, though it will be readily 
understood that a special problem is involved in the case of a historical 
religion. The divine resources supposed to be available to the 
adherents of the nature religions have also to be actualized. 1 Once 

1 Brevard S. Childs, in his important monograph Memory and Tradition in 
Israel , London, 1962, p. 81, discussing the term ‘actualization* when speaking of 
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again the actualization desired is thought of as taking place in the 
cult with its elaborate rituals. This is true of nature cults at every 
level, those based on the most primitive views of the relation between 
nature and man right up to the most refined forms of mystery 
religion with their initiation rites. The worshipper, by participating 
in these cults, is brought into the field of operation of the divine 
powers and, if he obeys the elaborate rules laid down, becomes the 
recipient of whatever benefits are available. All this is very familiar 
and need not be further elaborated here. The so-called Myth and 
Ritual School in Great Britain and the similar, and in part related, 
movement in Scandinavia, associated with distinguished names like 
those of Mowinckel, Bentzen, Engnell and Widengren, explored 
the possibilities of this type of explanation as applied to certain 
features of Hebrew religion. In more recent discussion it has become 
evident that Mowinckel in particular recognizes the distinctive 
character of Israel’s religion as based on a revelation in history, 
while in this connection too the work of A. R. Johnson 1 is very 
significant. In Germany the tendency has been to view with consider¬ 
able reserve especially the theories of what has come to be known 
as the Uppsala School . 2 Nevertheless in Germany as elsewhere 
an increasing amount of attention has been paid in recent years to 
all the varied aspects of the Hebrew cult; remarkable advances have 
been made in the appreciation of its character and operation by the 
strict application to the Hebrew literature, narrative, legal, oracular 
and poetical, of the form-critical method. New fields are continually 
opening up and being exploited through the steady pressure of a 
whole army of eager researchers. 

It is entirely necessary and right that the Hebrew traditions should 
be subjected to the most stringent critical scrutiny and that the 
various strands of tradition should be distinguished from each 
other as clearly as possible and the various units assigned to their 
appropriate Sitz im Leben . Valuable results have been achieved in 
these past years and new light has been cast on matters which were 

1 See especially his Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel Cardiff, 1955. 

2 Typical is the notable essay by Noth, ‘Gott, Konig, Volk im Alten Testament*, 
ZThK xlvii. (1950), reprinted in Gesammelte Studien zum Alten Testament , 
Munchen, 1957, English translation The Laws in the Pentateuch and Other Studies , 
Edinburgh and London, 1966. 

the function of the cult in the nature religions, writes: ‘Of fundamental importance 
is the relation of cult to myth. The cult has as its function the renewing of the 
structure of the world by re-enacting the sacred drama of the myth. In this 
dramatic recapitulation the content of the myth is renewed, and the participants of 
the cultic rite experience its elemental power.* 
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supposed to be settled long ago. It is not in the least surprising if 
in certain instances zeal has outrun caution and traditions have 
been atomized to an extent which suggests that certain other valid 
considerations have been overlooked. Because it has seemed possible, 
for example, to track down certain traditions to certain sanctuaries, 
it has been assumed too readily that a complex of tradition might 
not be located at one and the same sanctuary. After all a working 
religion has of necessity different elements which in practice coexist 
without difficulty. Indeed, if, in the cult of a religion, one element 
comes for whatever reason to be neglected, it will tend to reassert 
itself somewhere and somehow. Now, the distinctive feature of 
Israel’s religion which constituted its tremendous contribution was 
its combination of the conviction that a transcendent God had 
acted in history by electing and guiding this particular people and 
the conviction that that imposed covenantal obligations upon that 
people. These two elements, Election and Covenant, are such close 
correlatives that to suppose that they might originally have existed 
independently and only came together at a later stage, because 
somebody thought it would be a good thing to combine them with 
a view to the unification of separate religious groups, raises very 
serious theological problems. That, of course, does not of necessity 
settle the issue. There are difficulties on both sides of the argument. 
It may be readily granted that the analysis of traditions has revealed 
discrepancies between them which stand in the way of any simple 
solution. Indeed the interweaving of separate traditions in the course 
of history is a perfectly familiar phenomenon. Yet the evidence we 
have does not seem to point to the correctness of the assumption of 
an original separateness of the Election/Exodus tradition and the 
tradition of the Sinaitic Covenant as the only possible solution of 
the problem. 

For the purposes of this paper it is unnecessary to marshal the 
arguments on either side, since the debate is a familiar one. Let it 
be said, however, that the strains and stresses in Israel’s religious 
history between Election and Covenant and between different 
conceptions of the Covenant, according as the moral requirements 
were emphasized or neglected, suggest to the present writer the 
likelihood of there having been an original complex of elements 
which belonged together and resisted dispersal. Or, to put the 
matter unambiguously, the divine creation of Israel involved from 
the outset both grace and obligation and, when men tried to separate 
them, assuming that they could have the divine favour while neglecting 
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the claims made upon them, they found to their cost that they 
could not silence the voice of the divine imperative, but that Election 
treated as unconditional brought judgment. It is admitted, of course, 
on the other side that the two traditions did come together eventually. 
But does the dynamic relationship between them not make it 
difficult to believe that they were merely thought together? The 
view which sees them as belonging together in the will and purpose 
of God seems to be the more credible. 

Difference of opinion on this issue, serious as it is, need not hinder 
agreement as to the general correctness of the theory that one of 
the outstanding features of the Hebrew cult was the recitation of the 
acts of God, the magnolia dei 9 the Heilsgeschichte . We do not know 
whether it took the same form at the different sanctuaries. The 
specimens which have come down to us rather suggest that, although 
there was a similarity of pattern, a considerable variety of detail was 
permissible. One difficulty which has to be recognized is that we 
seem to be better informed about the content of the Heilsgeschichte 
proclaimed at the northern sanctuaries than about that characteristic 
of the temple at Jerusalem before the exile. Opinions differ here. 

Whatever other differences there are between them, Weiser and 
those who follow him agree with Noth and H.-J. Kraus in the 
belief that the amphictyonic tradition was taken over by David with 
the Ark, the palladium of the old Israelite confederacy. Weiser, in 
particular, lays stress on the central place taken by the covenant 
autumn festival throughout the course of the Judaean monarchy. 
Von Rad and Rost, on the other hand, maintain that the Election of 
the Davidic house and the Covenant with David took the place 
in the Judaic cult of the Election/Exodus tradition and the Horeb 
Covenant which provided the dominant cultic themes in the north . 1 
Von Rad is quite explicit about this: ‘Nothing in them (viz. the 
sacral ideas connected with the Davidic monarchy) pointed back to 
Moses and the ancient Israel-Covenant traditions. On the other hand, 
the Amphictyonic traditions which do go back to Moses had ab¬ 
solutely no place for the monarchy .* 2 He maintains that it was only 

1 Selected literature: A. Weiser, Die Psalmen 5 , Gottingen, 1959, English 
translation, London, 1962; M. Noth, ‘Gott, K6nig, Volk im A.TV, ZThK N.F. 
xlvii, 1950, pp. 157 ff., English translation in The Laws in the Pentateuch and Other 
Studies , Edinburgh, 1966, pp. 145 ff.; H.-J. Kraus, Gottesdienst in Israel, Miinchen, 
1962, pp. 220 ff., English translation, Oxford, 1966; L. Rost, ‘Sinaibund und Davids- 
bund\ ThLZ Ixxii., 1947, Col. 129 ff.; G. von Rad, Theologiedes A.T. I, Miinchen, 
i957» PP* 33^-7, English translation, Edinburgh, 1962, pp. 338-9; A. H. J. Gunne- 
weg, ‘Sinaibund und Davidsbund*, VTx. (i960), pp. 335 ff. 

2 Von Rad, op. cit., p. 336, English translation, p. 338. 
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in the Deuteronomistic history that the two Covenant traditions 
fused, though he does admit that there was a small beginning of 
such fusion, when David brought up the Ark to Jerusalem. But until 
the time of Josiah the king did not regard himself as charged with 
responsibility for seeing that the ‘Mosaic’ law was carried out. Von 
Rad quotes 2 Kings xxiii.25 in support of this view. 1 A. R. Johnson, 
in his careful study of the so-called royal theology through a whole 
series of psalms, 2 argues cogently that the Covenant with David 
was not exclusive of the Horeb Covenant. Noth’s theory of the 
judge of Israel, 3 which has been worked out in most interesting 
detail by Kraus, 4 would also support the view that the ‘Mosaic’ law 
continued to be authoritatively represented in Jerusalem long after 
the disruption of the monarchy. Even though, in opposition to 
Noth’s view, it be considered that the judge of Israel of Mic. v.i 
is the king, and not a special judge as in earlier times, that would not 
invalidate Noth’s main theory that the idea of a Covenant mediator 
persisted in various forms. The royal theology of the Psalms probably 
supports this identification of the judge of Israel with the king, 
though what part the king played in actual fact in promoting the 
Covenant tradition is another matter. It would seem most satisfactory 
to assume an amalgamation between the David/Zion tradition 
and the Covenant tradition from the time of David onwards, it 
being always remembered that the individual kings took very 
different views of their responsibilities. If one considered only the 
evidence of the relevant psalms one might get a rather idealistic 
view of the monarchy. 

The way has now been cleared for returning to consider actualiza¬ 
tion in the Hebrew cult and the relation of this to the prophetic 
criticism of the cult. 

Perhaps the most advantageous point at which to begin is with the 
Hoseanic announcement of judgment upon the inhabitants of the 
land of Northern Israel. We are told (Hos. iv.i ff.) that God has a 
controversy with them, 

for there is a lack of trustworthiness, 

there is a lack of community sense, 

there is a lack of the knowledge of God in the land. 

(after H. W. Wolff’s translation) 5 

1 Von Rad, op. cit., p. 337, English translation, p. 339. 

2 A. R. Johnson, Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel , Cardiff, 1955. 

3 M. Noth, ‘Das Amt des Richters Israels’, Festschrift fur A. Bertholet y Tubingen, 
1950 , pp. 404 ff. 

* H.-J. Kraus, Die Prophetische Verktindigung des Rechts in Israel , Zollikon, 1957. 

H. W. Wolff, BICAT, Dodekapropheton I = Hosea , Neukirchen, 1961, p. 81. 
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In a thorough examination of the meaning of the expression ‘know¬ 
ledge of God* in Hosea, 1 H. W. Wolff came to the considered 
conclusion that it does not have the subjective, practical or ethical con¬ 
notation which is usually assigned to it, that it does not imply intimacy 
or fellowship between the knower and the known. Wolff maintains 
that by knowledge of God Hosea means knowledge of God's gracious 
acts towards Israel from the Exodus onwards (cf. Hos. xiii.4) and 
of the Covenant law. Now Wolff may be right in thinking that 
‘knowledge of God' in Hosea's usage is not a kind of ‘active piety', 
to use Botterweck’s phrase quoted by Wolff. Nevertheless it may 
be argued that im is coupled by Hosea with n»X and ion 

which both imply moral qualities, while Jeremiah, who stands 
closer to Hosea than any of the other prophets, says clearly that 
doing justice and righteousness and judging the cause of the poor 
and needy actually is knowledge of God (Jer. xxii. 15-16). We may 
conclude, then, that the concern of the prophet was not just with 
the failure of the priests to communicate knowledge but with their 
own rejection of knowledge which resulted in a rejection of knowledge 
on the part of the people. What troubled the prophet was not merely 
that the Covenant law and the sacred history were not being actualized 
in the cultic recitation and instruction at the sanctuaries but that 
there was an absence of actualization in life. The failure of the priests 
to do what was their professional and moral duty was rendered 
more heinous by their failure themselves to make the proper response 
of obedience to God. In consequence judgment must fall upon 
them as well as upon the people. 

It is of some importance, in view of the modern tendency to 
emphasize the cultic background of the prophets and to recognize 
cultic patterns in their oracles, to ask oneself how certain prophets 
could develop such violent opposition to a system to which they 
apparently owed so much. It seems clear from all that he says that 
Hosea was intimately acquainted with all that went on at the sanctu¬ 
aries and with the traditions of his people, which he takes so much 
for granted that he often contents himself with obscure allusions; 
obscure, that is, to us, though doubtless intelligible to his original 
hearers. More than that, he is very much a man of the people, loving 
the simple country life of the valleys and rolling hills of Northern 
Israel and with a keen eye and ear for its sights and sounds, which 
he could describe with the imagination of a poet. For all that the 
oracles which have come down to us are so fragmentary and 
1 Ev. Th. 12, 1952/53, PP- 533 ff- 
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frequently so obscure, there is perhaps no part of the Old Testament 
that brings us closer to the life of the common people than does 
this Book of Hosea. 

Some time ago the present writer 1 turned his attention to the 
problem of the continuity of the amphictyonic traditions in Israel 
in view of the shattering judgments passed on the priests of the 
sanctuaries, and he ventured to suggest, unfortunately overlooking 
at the time H. W. Wolff’s brilliant article entitled Hoseas geistige 
Heimaty 2 that the explanation was to be found in circles of faithful 
people who gathered round a prophet like Hosea, disciples perhaps 
who later put together his oracles and so made it possible for Jere¬ 
miah long afterwards to be familiar with what his predecessor had 
said, and, equally important, pious individuals whom no corrupt 
priests could turn from their loyalty. 

It is true that we have the completely negative judgment of Hos. 
iv.i, but one must realize that the prophets were inclined to indulge 
in sweeping generalizations which at least fail to take account of 
themselves and those who passed on to them the tradition of Israel’s 
faith and moulded their point of view. Wolff’s interesting contribu¬ 
tion to this subject is his suggestion that there was a close connection 
between Hosea and Levitical circles in the Northern Kingdom, 
the descendants possibly of those Levites who had been excluded 
from the national sanctuaries by Jeroboam (i Kings xii.31), and 
he believes that it was through the Levitical tradition that Hosea was 
familiar with the legends of his people and the amphictyonic tradi¬ 
tions. He even suggests that an exception to the general rule that 
the sanctuaries were corrupt must be made of Shechem, contrary 
to the view of the present writer 3 : ‘As for going to the old amphic¬ 
tyonic centre of Shechem, before ever a man got there he would 
probably be murdered by the very priests who ought to have been 
waiting to instruct him.’ 

The idea that Shechem was actually the refuge at this time of a 
Levitical colony (like the colony of Levites at the Casiphia 
in Babylonia of which we read in Ezra viii.17) is attractive. It would 
account for the survival of the covenantal pattern (see Exod. xix.3-6, 
Joshua xxiv and 1 Sam. xii) which makes its appearance in the 
Book of Deuteronomy, and this would support the view that Shechem 
should be regarded as the place of origin of the Deuteronomic 

1 The Prophets and the Problem of Continuity, Israel's Prophetic Heritage , 
Muilenburg-Festschrift, New York, 1962, pp. 11 ff. 

2 TViLZlxxxi., 2 (1956), cols. 83-94. 

3 Op. cit., p. 16. But see below. 

K 
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movement. That Deuteronomy originated in Northern Israel was 
suggested as long ago as 1923 by Oestreicher 1 and in 1924 by 
Welch, 2 as is recognized by Alt 3 and by Wolff. 4 While Alt rejected 
the particular form in which these theories of North Israelite origin 
were advanced, he was convinced that it is to the north that we have 
to look for the place of origin of Deuteronomy, in spite of the 
common interest in social righteousness which Deuteronomy 
shares with the eighth century prophets of Judah, Amos, Micah and 
Isaiah, and which is so much less pronounced in the prophecies of 
Hosea, though by no means absent there. After all, as Alt pointed 
out, the situation in the northern kingdom to which Amos, though 
himself a Judaean, addressed himself, showed that in the north, as 
well as in the south, there was a common break-down of social 
morality combined with a knowledge of the old sacral moral order 
to which the prophets could appeal—though Hosea declared that 
there was no knowledge of God at all in the land and blamed the 
priests for the lack of it!—and so, it might be, touch the consciences 
of ordinary men. 

If Alt is right, then we must indeed look to the Levites as the 
teachers of the people. He seems, however, to have thought that 
much of this instruction would be communicated to individuals or 
in small groups in much the same way, we may add, as the Wisdom 
teachers operated. This circumstance may be obscured by the form 
which has been given to Deuteronomy of being an address of Moses 
to the whole assembled community of Israel. Neither does it of 
necessity follow that, because Deuteronomy preserves the tradition of 
the great gathering at Shechem (Joshua xxiv, Deut. xxvii) at which 
Joshua founded the sacral community of the tribes and mediated 
afresh the Horeb Covenant, a gathering which doubtless had many 
successors, Shechem remained an active centre of uncorrupted 
Yahwism right through the period of deep corruption to which the 
prophecies of Hosea bear witness. 

There seems no reason why the Levitical tradition should not have 
gone underground throughout an evil time and Deuteronomy be 
the work of some faithful Levite who composed it against better 
days. That at least is what Alt seems to think. Such a possibility 
might explain why Deuteronomy has the curiously ideal features 

1 Das Deuteronomische Grundgesetz , Giitersloh, 1923. 

2 The Code of Deuteronomy , London, 1924. 

3 Kleine Schriften II: ‘Die Heimat des Deuteronomiums’, Munchen, 1953, p. 
251. 

4 Op. cit., col. 93. 
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which have impressed various students of this enigmatic book and 
also why it eventually emerges into the light of history in such a 
mysterious way. The author, writing at a time when there seemed to 
be no prospect of Jerusalem becoming again a centre of pure Yahweh 
worship, may very well have selected the old amphictyonic centre, 
however corrupt it had by this time become, because, as a North 
Israelite, it was in the north that he hoped recovery of pure religion 
would one day take place. 

Wolff may well be correct in detecting some connection between 
Hosea and the Levites. There was obviously much in common 
between them, especially the emphasis on Yahweh’s demand for love. 
Yet Hosea, as Alt recognized, was very much of an individualist, 
and, even though he does not deal in any detailed way with social 
matters, as his contemporary Amos did, his concern is with the 
actualization of the Covenant community in the lives of ordinary 
folk rather than in the cultic details which would probably have 
bulked large in an uncorrupted Levitical centre at Shechem. 
Had there been such a centre at Shechem with regular actualization 
of the Heilsgeschichte and the Covenant law with which Hosea was 
in some way connected, is it likely that he could plausibly have said 
that there was no knowledge of God in the land or that his only known 
reference to Shechem would have been that the pilgrims on their 
way there would have run the grave risk of being murdered by bands 
of priests (from where?) and never reaching their destination? 

It may be admitted that there is much that we do not know about 
this confused period, but it seems not unlikely that the true tradition 
of Yahwism had to a considerable extent gone underground, though 
still remaining accessible to individuals and small groups here and 
there, it may be as the result of the faithful activities of Levites living 
at the economic level of the poor in the land and doubtless in contact 
with men like Hosea who represented the true prophetic line. 

It is perhaps significant that, when Deuteronomy, however it 
reached Jerusalem, became the law of Judah under Josiah, the 
relation of the prophet Jeremiah, who was the spiritual successor of 
Hosea, to the Deuteronomic movement is very difficult to determine, 
so much so that scholars have divided very sharply in their attempted 
solutions of the problem. If it be the case, as still seems most prob¬ 
able, that the earliest prophecies of Jeremiah come from the period 
before the Josianic reform and, therefore, reflect conditions in Judah 
and Jerusalem in many ways similar to those which prevailed a century 
earlier in the northern kingdom, we can readily understand the 
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influence of Hosea’s prophecies upon the young Jeremiah. When we 
come down to the reign of Jehoiakim, little seems to be left of the 
reform of Josiah but the latter’s emphasis on the temple cult, which 
had taken the form in the thought of men under his successor of a 
superstitious confidence in the inviolability of temple and city that 
went along with a deplorable collapse of social morality. Jeremiah, 
understandably, condemns out of hand the whole cultic system with 
its elaborate sacrifices (chapter vii) in a way that recalls the judgment 
passed by Isaiah long before (chapter i), and foretells the doom of 
Judah for failure to actualize the old Covenant law. It is possible 
that, as Weiser has so ably argued, the background of Jeremiah vii 
is the autumn festival, but there is no evidence that king or priest 
was concerned that those who thronged the temple courts should 
hear of the moral demands of Yahweh. The duty of reminding men 
of their moral obligations as members of the Covenant people has 
been taken over by Jeremiah, who represents Yahweh’s concern 
that his will should not just be actualized in words on the part of 
king, priest or prophet, but by the responsive obedience which would 
make Israel once again the true people of God. 

If we may now go back for a moment to the previous century, 
it is almost a commonplace 1 today to say that, unlike his contem¬ 
poraries, Isaiah shows little, if any, interest in the Exodus tradition 
which was fostered in the north and even appears in the prophecies of 
Amos and Micah, but was obviously familiar with the traditions 
associated with David and Zion. It is, however, by no means clear 
that Isaiah was not appealing to the amphictyonic law in his insistence 
upon social justice (see chapter i), and it should not be forgotten that 
he stood in the line of succession to Amos, who undoubtedly had the 
election tradition in mind and was familiar with the terms of the 
amphictyonic law. Moreover it was in the direct line from Isaiah 
that, in the prophecies of the Second Isaiah, the election tradition 
reappeared in a form that suggested familiarity with the Judaean 
Yahwist tradition. The supposition, so often made, that the different 
traditions were insulated from each other has its own difficulties 
which should not be overlooked. However this may be, it may be 
accepted as certain that the Jerusalem cult aimed at the actualization 
of the Covenant with David and of Yahweh’s choice of Zion. More¬ 
over, if Weiser’s theory of the continuance in Jerusalem to a late 
period under the monarchy of the amphictyonic or Covenant 

1 See, for example, E. Rohland, Die Bedeutung der Erwahlungstraditionen Israels 
filr die Eschatologie der Alttestamentlichen Propheten, Diss. Heidelberg, 1956. 
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festival is correct, we would also have in Jerusalem the actualization 
in some measure of the Covenant law. W. Beyerlin 1 has argued 
impressively that the eighth century prophet Micah appeals to the 
double tradition of the Exodus and of the Covenant law. It is clear, 
however, that both prophets are hostile to the cult as they knew it, 
based as it was on false assumptions as to what God really wanted 
{vide Micah vi.8; Isa. i.io ff.). It is significant that Isaiah, when he 
thinks of Zion, seems to associate with it the idea of pns, righteous¬ 
ness 2 (i.21 and 26; xxviii.17) and believes that one day this idea will 
be actualized in the lives of its inhabitants. We get the impression 
that, like Jeremiah later, Isaiah was less concerned with actualization 
through the cult than with actualization through righteousness. 
Indeed, we may be misinterpreting Isaiah’s meaning, as his contem¬ 
poraries may have misinterpreted it and passed on their misunder¬ 
standing, when we infer from what Isaiah says about a sure foundation 
being laid in Zion that he meant that Jerusalem would never fall 
into an enemy’s hand. 3 At all events Isaiah seems to have cherished 
an eschatological hope that Jerusalem would one day become what 
God wished it to be. 

The most recent significant contribution to this subject of actualiza¬ 
tion, a contribution to which the present writer would gladly acknow¬ 
ledge his indebtedness for fresh insights, is to be found in a book by 
B. S. Childs entitled Memory and Tradition in Israel (London, 1962). 
There is, further, some relevant material in the same writer’s earlier 
book Myth and Reality in the Old Testament (London, i960). In 
the first mentioned monograph this American scholar offers an 
illuminating semantic study of the root zkr in Hebrew which yields 
some interesting results. Contrary to what might perhaps have 
been expected, the word ‘remember’ does not seem to have been 
used as a technical term in cultic usage, even though it occurs in 
psalms which clearly belong to a cultic setting, one of the best 
examples being Psalm cv.5: ‘Remember the wonderful works that 
he has done, his miracles and the judgments he uttered.’ It is 
denied, for example, that Beyerlin 4 is correct when in Micah vi.1-5 
‘he suggests that the verb zkr is a technical cultic term which has 

1 Die Kulttraditionen Israels in der Verkiindigung des Propheten Micha , Gottingen, 
1959 - 

2 Cf. N. W. Porteous, ‘Jerusalem-Zion: The Growth of a Symbol*, in the 
Rudolph Festschrift, Verbannung und Heimkehr, Tubingen, 1961 (reprinted in this 
volume), and Kraus, op. cit., p. 222. 

3 Cf. A. C. Welch, Kings and Prophets of Israel) London, 1951, pp. 218 ff. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 69 ff. 
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as its role the actualization of the redemptive acts within the cultic 
festival.’ 1 Childs believes that the Sitz itn Leben of this passage 
is the legal process. He further points out that the word ‘remember’ 
is used frequently in situations where the one who uses it is cut off 
from all possibility of sharing in the experiences of the cult. He 
draws particular attention to the characteristic usage of the Book 
of Deuteronomy where the word occurs in parenetic contexts. In 
this book he says, ‘memory plays a central role in making Israel 
constantly aware of the nature of God’s benevolent acts as well as of 
her own covenantal pledge’. 2 

While it is true that the cultic acts are enjoined (e.g. Sabbath 
observance, Deut. v. 12-15), the intention is to stimulate the memory, 
and memory brings about the actualization, memory passing over 
into act. Israel is also called upon to remember in non-cultic con¬ 
nections (the references given are xv.12 ff.; xxiv.17 ff.; xxiv.19 ff.) 
and the conclusion is drawn: 3 ‘Memory as an act of actualization is 
not an automatic cultic rite, but occurs in the faithful response to 
the claims of the covenant.’ It is suggested that Deuteronomy 
means that it is not enough to rely on the mere opus operatum of 
the cult to maintain the connection with Israel’s past and so to 
actualize it. The cult is assumed to be available, it is true, but its 
function is to stimulate the memory, and memory is no mere 
psychological act of recollection but has reference to conduct. 
Memory is thought of as passing over into obedience. 

If this understanding of the intention of Deuteronomy is correct 
—Childs makes out an impressive case for his interpretation and 
his semantic study by itself is of great value—it will be appreci¬ 
ated that this appeal to memory which issues in obedience was 
to provide for Israel an important means of transition to the 
period when men would be cut off from the cult and would 
be compelled to maintain their religious faith by other means. If 
it be correct, as was suggested above, that the origin of Deuteronomy 
is to be found in the mind of some Levite—drawing of course on a 
great deal of traditional material—who looked forward indeed to 
the purification of the cult, but in an evil time was learning to 
maintain his religious life in other ways, it is not surprising that 
this book could play its part in the still darker days that followed. 

That this method of actualizing Israel’s religious tradition through 
memory was felt to be vital is shown by the frequency of the appeal 
to memory in certain of the Psalms, in Ezekiel and in the latter part 
1 Childs, op. cit., p. 57. 2 Op. cit., p. 51. 3 Op. cit., p. 54. 
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of the Book of Isaiah. Childs deals briefly with the evidence in these 
prophetic books on pages 58-60 and 79. Perhaps the most surprising 
and illuminating prophetic passage in this connection is Isaiah 
xliii.18-19, where we find the injunction to look to the future rather 
than to the past, since the new thing which Yahweh is about to bring 
to pass, while an actualization of the Exodus-event, will mean that 
he is active in Israel’s life in a way that transcends anything that he 
has done before. Instead of Israel depending upon the classic event 
in the Mosaic period which constituted her as God’s people, God 
will Himself replace that event by a new manifestation of His Election 
grace and power. 

The general conclusion which this study of the role of memory in 
Israel draws is that in memory each new generation in Israel was 
able to reinterpret the formative events of her history as the living 
God of the Covenant challenged her to new obedience. God remem¬ 
bers Israel and Israel remembers God—the same verb is used— 
and so God’s action and Israel’s response belong together. In his 
earlier book 1 Childs maintains that ‘the reality with which the Old 
Testament is concerned’ is ‘the New Israel’, formed within the 
concrete historical life of the Hebrew people; and the New Israel 
is an eschatological reality. 

The above brief summary of a piece of research, which must already 
have attracted wide attention and deserves careful study, has been 
included here because it confirms so fully a conviction which the 
present writer has long held, namely that a too exclusive concen¬ 
tration on the acts of God, as constituting the content of the Old 
Testament revelation, can lead to a dangerous imbalance in our 
religious attitude. It is perfectly true that much of the Old Testament 
is cast in the form of history and that the general impression it 
leaves upon us, for all that the stage is crowded with human actors, 
is that God is the supreme Actor throughout. Yet it is a grave mistake 
to forget that if there had been no ‘New Israel’ within the historical 
Israel, no genuine response anywhere to what God was doing, we 
might never have heard of God’s acts in history at all. 

If the great acts of God on behalf of his people had ever and again 
to be actualized in the cult, so that the past might become a dynamic 
present reality, or at least be actualized in memory, such actualization 
could not be complete without an activity of obedience on the part 
of men, inasmuch as the Covenant by its very nature demands a 
response in gratitude to the prevenient grace of God. The Covenant 
1 Myth and Reality in the Old Testament , London, 1962, pp. 103 ff. 
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with the claim it made upon the whole of man’s life could not be 
adequately actualized in any merely cultic fashion, since it aimed 
at an activity of obedience on man’s part in the ordinary secular 
affairs of life no less than in the strictly religious sphere. Indeed the 
prophets were more interested in what men did in their dealings with 
their fellows as they went about their daily business than with what 
took place at the sanctuaries. 

There was, of course, then, as there is still, the temptation to 
allow cult to take over the responsibility for making the appropriate 
response, and men have constantly to be reminded that the cult is 
capable of actualizing only part of the total Covenant reality. On the 
other hand, over-emphasis upon obedience at the expense of Cove¬ 
nant grace is the way of legalism. The priority of God’s mighty 
acts is acknowledged in the response of grateful obedience, a response 
which is also itself an act of God, insofar as it is made possible by 
God’s Spirit. 

W. A. L. Elmslie in a contribution entitled ‘Prophetic Influences 
in the Sixth Century B.C.* to the volume Essays and Studies presented 
to Stanley Arthur Cook (London, 1950) asks to whom it was due 
that there was such a momentous change in the Jewish people during 
the sixth century after the terrible collapse of 586 B.c. His answer 
is: ‘to numbers of unrecorded men—they and their sons—who 
from 586 B.c. onwards pondered the words of the former prophets; 
men who grasped the revolutionary belief—one God, whose will 
is righteousness, whose purpose is undefeated—and who worked 
at the ethical implications in practical fashion; men who saw 
to it that a regenerate mode of worship, initiated by Josiah’s re¬ 
form, was perpetuated; men who earnestly sought, and, as time 
passed, perhaps took systematic measures to convince and instruct 
an ever-widening number of their fellow Hebrews.’ 

It has not been the intention of this paper to depreciate worship, 
but to point out that, while in worship the transcendent activity 
of God can be actualized and made relevant to each new generation, 
which is thus made to realize that God’s saving activity is always 
present and powerful, actualization is never complete until the 
act of God is matched by the responsive act of man. Man has, as 
it were, to live the vocabulary of his faith that it may become meaning¬ 
ful. As Elmslie further says, ‘When men obey the demands of 
righteousness, they are likely to grow sure that the source of the 
commandment is none other than Almighty God.’ 

The new Israel in fact actualized itself in Israel’s darkest hour, 
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the hour that preceded the dawn. But Brevard Childs 1 declares that 
‘the Old Testament is also a history of Israel's rejection of the new 
way of life. It is a story of the manner in which the old forms of 
existence fought to extinguish the new. There is no “upward 
sloping line" of gradual perfection, but the Old Testament ends in 
dissidence. Because of the inability of the new existence to maintain 
itself within Israel, the Old Testament is theologically meaningless 
apart from the New Testament.' That may be a correct way of 
speaking, but another of the younger American scholars, Norman 
K. Gottwald, in an article discussing Walther Eichrodt’s Theology of 
the Old Testament 2 has entered a plea for ‘a fuller acceptance of the 
fact that Judaism and Christianity are co-interpreters of the Hebrew 
Bible.' He holds that it is wrong for either of these faiths to wish to 
‘live as though the other is only an historical but not a theological 
reality.' No doubt it is true that the Christian cannot do other than 
look at the Old Testament from a Christian perspective and it 
may be that he will see little even so unless his faith is actualized 
in action. Yet it may not be for him to deny that the Jew may 
similarly actualize his faith and so be able to join hands with the 
men of his race long ago, who lived themselves back into faith 
through humble service of one another, that is to say, made them¬ 
selves receptive for the gift of God. Perhaps it will be through 
mutual service that Jew and Christian will not only find God 
afresh but also find one another. 


1 Myth and Reality in the Old Testament , p. 97. 
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THE CARE OF THE POOR IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


The subject with which this essay is concerned is that of the care 
of the poor in Israel in Old Testament times. The evidence which 
has to be taken into account is varied in character and not always 
easy to interpret. It is not surprising, therefore, that on quite im¬ 
portant issues there can be the most radical differences of opinion. 
One thing, however, is quite certain. Poverty was felt to be a very 
real and pressing problem during the centuries which produced 
the Old Testament and from what is said about it we obtain many a 
side-light on the life that was being lived in the towns and villages 
of Palestine. The poor frequently figure in the stories which are 
told in its pages. The law codes take account of them and their 
needs. They have their champions among the prophets. In very 
many of the psalms we seem to be reading the authentic words of 
those who knew from personal experience what it means to be poor, 
though it is precisely in connection with these psalms that one of 
the big cleavages of opinion occurs. There is clear evidence that in 
some quarters the worth of a man’s character was judged in part 
at least by his attitude to the less fortunate among his brethren. 

There is a great deal, on this as on many other subjects, in the 
Old Testament that we would like to know on which we cannot 
reach complete certainty. For one thing we are dealing with material 
much of which is anonymous and often of uncertain date. Yet there 
is no doubt at all that there was something about Israel’s faith 
in God which prevented the problem of poverty from being ignored 
as something of no great consequence, and it is highly probable 
that we have to go right back to Israel’s origins not only in Egypt 
and at Sinai but in Palestine itself for an explanation. There was 
exploitation in Canaan before the Conquest and that may very well 
have been carried over into the Israel which emerged. The complaint 
of the poor must always have been heard. This is not to say that 
there were not many Israelites who lived out their prosperous lives 
in supreme indifference to the plight of the less fortunate and indeed 
did not hesitate to add to their burdens. It is only too clear from the 
denunciations of the prophets and the laments of the psalmists that 
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there were times when the brutalities of exploitation were such familiar 
features of Israelite society that the wonder is that anything survived 
of the precious thing that had been committed to this people. As 
one reads the tragic story of the decline and fall of the Hebrew king¬ 
doms we may well marvel that there is an Old Testament at all. 

What makes the subject of poverty in Israel and of the attitude 
taken to it so well worthy of study is that it leads us right into the 
heart of Israel's faith, and our study may help us to understand more 
fully why that faith has proved to be indestructible. The inequalities 
of human life, which are exhibited by almost every type of society, 
when they are brought about deliberately through certain individuals 
or classes taking unfair advantage, raise acutely the whole problem of 
human relationships. What made Israel unique in the ancient world 
was that its profoundest thinkers found themselves compelled to 
the belief that it was the object of the active, loving concern of a God 
who would not allow himself to be worshipped in isolation from the 
relations which men ought to have to one another. It is this which 
gives its peculiar quality to the Old Testament; it bears witness to a 
God to whom the welfare of even the humblest of his creatures 
cannot be a matter of indifference and who rejects worship which 
leaves that out of account. 

Now a religious truth depends for its survival on its being acted 
upon. It has to be appropriated and lived. That almost inevitably 
involves a measure of institutionalization which brings its own danger. 
Yet in an imperfect world it is better to have institutions than nothing 
at all. It may well be moreover that there is a Utopian element in 
some of the rules for dealing with poverty in Israel. It seems unlikely, 
however, that they are purely ideal constructions and did not 
originate on the basis of some kind of actual practice. There must 
have been many men in Israel who tried to appropriate God’s 
revelation of himself and of his will in responsive action. Deutero¬ 
nomy has indeed been described as *a romantic dream’ and there 
may be a sense in which that description is true. But it would never 
have been written at all if the way of life it advocates were merely 
a dream. 

The three main Israelite codes, viz. the Book of the Covenant, 
the Code of Deuteronomy and the Law of Holiness (part of the 
Priestly Code) all legislate in the interests of the poor and it is to 
these formulations that we must first direct our attention. 

It is worthy of notice that in the Book of the Covenant the injunc¬ 
tions about the correct treatment of the poor do not occur among 
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the mispatim (which Albrecht Alt maintained to be akin to non- 
Israelite law) but in the parenetic sections (which the same scholar 
regarded as characteristically Israelite). In the most recent com¬ 
mentary on the Book of Exodus, that by Martin Noth (ATD, 
Gottingen, 1959; English translation, London, 1962), the attempt 
is made by following approved form-critical methods to separate 
the original injunctions from later additions. This is supposed to 
be possible because of the curious alternation between singular and 
plural verbs and pronouns, and the suggestion is that the singular 
forms are original and the plural ones additional. For example in 
Exod. xxii.20 the alternation can be exhibited in English by retaining 
the old-fashioned words ‘thou’ and ‘ye’: ‘Thou shalt not wrong an 
alien ( ger ) nor oppress him: for ye were aliens in Egypt/ It is argued 
that the change in number implies that the last clause is an addition. 
The theory, however, runs into difficulties in the very next verse 
(verse 21) where we read: ‘Ye shall not ill-use any widow or father¬ 
less*, where Noth gets out of the difficulty by suggesting that this 
verse must originally have been in the singular but has become plural 
owing to the attraction of the plural in the second half of the preceding 
verse. We read on (verses 22-23) : thou dost ill-use him . . . for, 

if he cries to me, I will be sure to listen to his cry. I will blaze with 
anger and I will kill you with the sword, and your wives will be 
widows and your sons fatherless.* Noth supposes here that the 
first clause exhibits some kind of adaptation to the laws of casuistic 
type which are called the mispatim and draws attention to the 
recurrence of the plural pronouns (presumably implying an addition) 
in what follows. One cannot help being a little suspicious of a theory 
which requires doctoring of the text to make it fit, especially as in 
verse 20 (supra) the change from singular to plural seems perfectly 
natural. It is not irrelevant to remember SteuernagePs grandiose 
but unsuccessful attempt to separate out two editions of Deutero¬ 
nomy by using the clue of singular and plural verbs and pronouns. 
It is much more likely that in these curious alternations between 
singular and plural we have an illustration of the primitive oscillation 
between individual and group which has now been explained by the 
concept of corporate personality. 

It seems to the present writer that in this type of injunction, 
which unlike the mispatim is hortatory in character, the reason 
annexed is just as likely to be original as the injunction itself. Where 
there is no prescribed penalty which can be imposed by a court, it 
is not surprising that considerations should be added forthwith to 
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make it likely that the injunctions will be taken seriously. In the 
present instance it is significant that the first appeal is to Israel’s 
own experience of distress from which, as men well knew, they had 
been delivered by God, while the second appeal is to the certainty 
that God will intervene on the side of the wronged. 

In what follows (in Exod. xxii.24 ff.) there is the injunction not to 
exact interest on a loan made to a poor man, and, if a poor man’s 
cloak has been taken as a pledge that he will repay a loan, to restore 
it to him before sun-down. The explanation (verse 26) that the man 
needs the cloak to sleep in, since he has no other bedding, followed 
by the assertion that God will listen to him when he cries out, 
because he is compassionate, Noth merely asserts to be an addition. 
It may be submitted that the importance of the reason annexed to 
the injunction should not be lessened in this way. The explanation 
is really an essential part of the injunction without which it would 
presumably not have been made. 

The early part of chapter xxiii contains further injunctions which 
have the vulnerable classes in view. It is implied by verses 3 and 
6 taken together that the poor man is to receive strict justice like 
anybody else; he is neither to be favoured because of his poverty 
nor is advantage to be taken of him. The alien ( get ) is not to be ill- 
treated (verse 9), ‘because ye know what it feels like to be an alien, 
for ye were aliens yourselves in Egypt.’ Once again Noth claims 
these last words as an addition but the same doubt of the correctness 
of this procedure may be permitted as before. In verses 10 and 11 
something new is introduced, the injunction about letting the land 
lie fallow in the seventh year. Nothing is said here to indicate whether 
this was to happen to the whole land at once, or whether, as is more 
probable, the process was staggered. The only reason for the practice 
given here is that it is a measure of poor relief, but Noth conjectures 
(with reference to a similar law in Lev. xxv) that originally the 
underlying idea was to let the land periodically return to its original 
state, what he calls a restitutio in integrum . This may well have 
been so, though there is the other explanation to which S. R. 
Driver alludes (I.C.C. Deuteronomy, Edinburgh, 1895, p. 177) 
that in this custom there may be a relic of communistic agriculture, 
whereby individuals were allotted land for limited periods only. 
However this may be, as the practice of letting land go fallow 
periodically is enjoined here, it has a definitely humanitarian motive. 
The same is true of the sabbath command inserted in verse 12. Once 
more, because of its plural formulation, verse 13 is treated by Noth 
as an addition. 
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How early these laws in the Book of the Covenant are cannot be 
certainly determined. The references to the alien (ger) make it 
improbable that the so-called apodictic laws belong generally to a 
period earlier than the settlement in Canaan. Yet they need not be 
brought down later than the period of the settlement. There are 
widows and fatherless requiring help long before civilization becomes 
elaborate, while the problem of the alien (ger) y whether of another 
Israelite tribe or of the earlier Canaanite stock, living in an Israelite 
community would call for solution at an early stage. Alt believes 
(Die Urspriinge des israelitischen Rechts , 1 p. 66, Kleine Schriften , 
Vol. 1, p. 328, Munchen, 1953 (originally published Miinchen, 1934)) 
that the laws about the sabbatical year are early. In these laws then 
we get a glimpse of how social maladjustments were handled in 
Israel probably as early as the pre-monarchic period, though class 
distinctions became much more serious from the time of Solomon 
onwards, and we should take note of the combination of humanitarian 
and religious considerations which was already commended to the 
consciences of the people. No doubt that must have been done on 
the recurring occasions of the amphictyonic assembly. 

It is not surprising that the Book of Deuteronomy, with its 
emphasis upon the gratitude due to God from Israel for the blessing 
bestowed upon them, that being the good land of promise and the 
good life which could be lived upon it, includes numerous provisions 
which have in view the needs of the defenceless, vulnerable folk, 
widows and fatherless, the aliens (gerim) and the Levites who, 
being landless people, were dependent for their food on charity. 
Provision for the Levites seems to have been highly organized. They 
were to have their places at all the common meals at the sanctuary, 
provided for from the tithes and free-will offerings (xii.18, 19; 
xiv.22-29; xvi.n, 14) and the widows, fatherless and aliens were 
to be included. Moreover all these dependent people were to have 
the exclusive use of the tithes every three years. Emphasis is laid 
on the fact that God had a concern in seeing that this was done and 
Israel would be blessed if He were obeyed. The lawgiver knows that 
men are all too ready to find plausible excuses for not observing these 
charitable customs and so they are called upon to state publicly that 
all their duty in this respect has been honestly fulfilled (xxvi. 12-15). 

The most interesting passage in the Book of Deuteronomy 
relevant to the present subject is the development of the custom of 
the sabbatical year (cf. Exod. xxiii.10-11 supra) into a seven-yearly 

1 English translation in Essays on Old Testament History and Religion , Oxford, 
1966, p. 128. 
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remission of debts (Heb. Semiffa). This is referred to (xv.2b) as 
a semitfa leYahweh y a remission for Yahweh or Yahweh’s remission. 
Von Rad (ATD Deuteronomium y Gottingen, 1964, p. 75; English trans¬ 
lation, London, 1966, p. 105) argues that here, as in the more elaborate 
law in Lev. xxv {vide infra) y there is a sacral basis for the injunction. 
It is, however, also possible that the phrase means a remission 
enjoined by Yahweh, though the parallel expression Sabbath le 
Yahweh (Lev. xxv.4) does lend support to von Rad's view. It is clear, 
however, that in Deuteronony the emphasis is laid on the benefit 
the year of remission will bring to the poor who have fallen into 
debt. 

It is generally agreed that this law had in view only charitable 
loans and not commercial loans and had, therefore, specifically 
to do with genuine poor relief. Loans to foreigners, which would 
be for commercial purposes, were excepted and it is indicated that 
Israel had much to gain from such financial operations. It is not 
explained here how the poverty which the law was designed to 
relieve had come about, but it may be assumed that from the time 
of Solomon onwards with the rise of a commercial class the class 
of hand-workers in the various trades increasingly found its status 
lowered. The reference here (verse 7) is to the poor in the towns 
rather than to the depressed peasantry. At all events generosity 
was required of the rich and, in particular, the tendency on the 
part of some to be stingy in the matter of loans as the year of re¬ 
mission drew near was strongly disapproved. It is not made clear 
in this passage whether the remission which is enjoined is the 
suspension of interest for one year or the total cancellation of the 
debt. The more drastic interpretation is possible, as almost certainly 
purely charitable and not commercial loans are involved. Yet, on 
the other hand, the analogy of the fallow year might point in the 
other direction. What is certain is that obedience to the law will 
merit God's blessing, since God is concerned for the welfare of the 
poor. In verse 4 it is said that because of the greatness of God's 
blessing there will be no poor in Israel. In verse 11, however, ex¬ 
pression is given to the realistic view that Israel will always have to 
reckon with a poor element in society and this means that there 
will always be need for generosity on the part of the rich towards 
their poorer brothers. Deuteronomy thinks of Israel as one big 
family and it is undoubted that this thought of a common brother¬ 
hood has a religious origin. It is worthy of note that Jesus (Mark 
xiv.7) cites this same verse 11 when he is championing the woman 
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who had lavished costly ointment upon him. There is a koA6v 
which takes precedence even of acts of charity to the poor. 

At verse 12 of this same chapter anew possibility is considered. 
A fellow-Hebrew might be forced by his economic circumstances 
to sell himself into slavery to another Hebrew. The year of remission 
was to apply here too and the slave was not only to have his liberty 
restored to him but was to have liberal provision made him to enable 
him to make a new start in life. The reminder is given that Israel 
had been in slavery in Egypt and owed its liberty to God. The pos¬ 
sibility is envisaged that a slave might actually for love of his master 
refuse his freedom, surely an indication that there must have been 
good men in Israel who treated their subordinates humanely and 
so even won their affection. This is surely more than a romantic 
fancy on the part of the law-giver. 

Finally in Deuteronomy (unless we take into account the curse 
(xxvii.19) pronounced on anyone who perverts the justice due to 
the alien, the fatherless and the widow) there is a group of injunctions 
which are perhaps the most moving in the whole book. They are to 
be found in chapter xxiv. If a man has pledged some article of his 
possessions and has forfeited it, his creditor must not enter his 
house to seize the pledge but must wait outside until the debtor 
brings the pledge out to him. Here we have a remarkable instance of 
respect for personality. A man’s house is his castle. Furthermore, 
if a man, whether Israelite or alien, has been hired to do a job, he 
is to be given his wages before nightfall for no other reason than 
that he urgently needs the money. He is one of the vulnerable folk 
in whom Israel’s God is specially interested. To treat him unfairly 
is to incur the guilt of sin in the eyes of God. Again the alien and the 
orphan are to receive just treatment and, in particular, the widow’s 
cloak is not to be taken in pledge. That Israel had been in slavery 
in Egypt is to be borne in mind in this connection also. The chapter 
closes with the injunction that the gleanings of harvest-field, olive- 
yard and vineyard are to be left for the alien, the fatherless and the 
widow, and, like a refrain, the reference to slavery in Egypt is 
repeated. In verse 18 specific reference is made to Yahweh’s act of 
deliverance from Egyptian bondage. The same God is now con¬ 
cerned for the unfortunates in Israel and it is implied that whoever 
opposes His will will have Him to reckon with. 

How effective the Deuteronomic measures were in the relief 
of poverty and indeed to what extent they were actually enforced 
is a matter of conjecture. What is not in doubt is that there were 
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those in Israel who thought kindly and generously about their 
unfortunate fellows and such feelings do not exist among people 
who never trouble to translate them into action. One thing is clear, 
the Deuteronomic legislation seeks to solve the problem of poverty 
in as personal a way as possible. The poor are to share in the blessing 
of harvest, not apart from, but among, their more fortunate fellows. 
Israel is thought of as a community of brothers. 

The Law of Holiness deals with the problem of poverty in two 
sections. In Lev. xix there is a brief reference (verses 9 and 10) to 
gleaning. It is even more positive than the corresponding injunction 
in Deuteronomy; the gleanings are to be left deliberately for the 
benefit of the poor and the aliens (cf. xxiii.22). In verse 13 there is an 
injunction about paying the wages of a hired worker promptly which 
is also paralleled in Deuteronomy. In xix.33-34 there is an injunction 
about the treatment of the alien which is couched in a curious mixture 
of singular and plural verbs and pronouns to which Noth draws 
attention (ATD Leviticus, Gottingen, 1962, p. 124; English translation, 
London, 1965, p. 144). With his preference for the singular for¬ 
mulation as the more original he underlines the words ‘Thou shalt 
love him as thyself’ (cf. verse 18 where the same is said of the neigh¬ 
bour (;rea )). In this case these are the important words! All these 
injunctions are grounded in the pronouncements ‘I am the Lord’ 
or ‘I am the Lord your God’ which are repeated like a refrain. This 
is not merely humanitarian ethics. Moreover it is important to notice 
how in this chapter the Law of Holiness is no less inward in its 
attitude to human relations than the Book of Deuteronomy itself. 
When it is a question of the treatment of the unfortunate there is a 
complete absence of legalism. 

It is not necessary here to enter into all the details of Lev. xxv, 
but some of them are relevant. The chapter begins (verses 1-7) 
with a law about the sabbatical year which is described as a sabbath 
of solemn rest, a sabbath of the Lord. As compared with Exod. 
xxiii.10-11 there is less emphasis here on the needs of the poor. 
The aliens alone are mentioned as sharing with the rest of the house¬ 
hold in whatever food is available in the seventh year. 

At this point the question may again be raised whether the 
sabbatical year was observed. We are told that in Nehemiah’s 
time (Neh. x.31) both the injunction about leaving the land fallow 
in the seventh year and that regarding remission of debts were 
accepted, presumably to help solve the problem of poverty at that 
late period, while from I Macc. vi.49, 53 it appears that the sabbatical 
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law was observed so far as leaving the land fallow in the seventh 
year was concerned. In Lev. xxvi.34 et passim it is implied that the 
law of the sabbatical year had not been observed as it should have 
been and that the exilic period of seventy years (cf. 2 Chron. 
xxxvi.21) was to be regarded as a kind of compulsory sabbath period 
to make up for preceding neglect. The account of the release and 
re-enslavement of the Hebrew slaves at a time of panic in Zedekiah’s 
time (Jer. xxxiv) implies that there had been a failure to keep the 
law (the reference seems to be to Deut. xv.12 ff. in this instance). 
A. Weiser (ATD Der Prophet Jeremia , Gottingen, 5th edn., 1966, 
p. 313) gets over the difficulty that, according to the Deuteronomic 
law, the slaves would not have to be released at one time by sug¬ 
gesting that in a moment of panic the Judaeans went beyond the letter 
of the law and released the slaves wholesale. The probability is 
that both Leviticus and Deuteronomy contain very old material 
and that regulations like those we have been considering may well 
have been put in force from time to time. It is difficult to believe 
that all this is mere Utopianism. 

The complicated regulations about the year of jubilee in Lev. 
xxv (verses 8 ff.) are designed to prevent the final alienation of land 
from the original owner, though the measures to prevent the aliena¬ 
tion of houses in the towns give only limited protection. A special 
security for the Levites is, however, laid down. Whether the law of 
the jubilee was ever actually put in force we do not know. R. North 
in his very careful study of Leviticus xxv in his monograph Sociology 
of the Biblical Jubilee^ (Rome, 1954) argues for a very early date and 
suggests that the Jubilee was not intended to be repeated but that 
the regulations were preserved as embodying a principle of per¬ 
manent validity. It is probably wise to accept R. de Vaux’s judgment 
(Ancient Israel: its Life and Institutions , London, 1961, translation of 
Les Institutions de Vancien Testament y 1958 and i960, pp. 175-7) 
who writes (p. 177) of the Jubilee Year: ‘It was inspired by ancient 
ideas, and made use of the framework of an archaic calendar, which 
had not lost all its value in rural practice and in the religious sphere. 
But it was a Utopian law and it remained a dead letter.’ 

The remainder of Lev. xxv contains regulations enjoining kindly 
treatment of the poor and the aliens which need not be detailed. 
Behind all these laws is a tremendous sense of the incongruity of 
injustice and slavery among a people which owed its freedom to 
God’s deliverance of the forefathers from Egypt. 

Now, of course, it would be wrong to suppose that Israel was 
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unique in feeling concern for the poor and devising measures for 
their relief. In the Egyptian Wisdom literature, for example, the 
duty of care for the poor, the widow and the stranger and God’s 
concern for the poor are mentioned (J. B. Pritchard, A.N.E.T - 1 , 
p. 424). Or there is the negative confession ‘I have not done violence 
to a poor man’ in the Book of the Dead (op. cit., p. 34). In the 
Epilogue to the Code of Hammurabi (op. cit., p. 178) the king 
claims that his rule has been beneficent towards the unfortunate. In 
the Keret poem from Ugarit, the king’s son lets his father know 
that it is time he abdicated because he can no longer look after the 
interests of defenceless folk (op. cit., p. 149). There is no parallel 
however, to the elaborate concern which the Hebrew codes reveal or 
to the way in which this concern is related to the concern of the 
covenant God and laid upon the conscience of the covenant people, 
definite laws of poor relief being formulated. 

It does not fall within the scope of this essay to go in detail into 
the elaborate denunciations of the prophets which give a startling 
picture of the prevalence of inhumane treatment of the under¬ 
privileged both in the pre-exilic and in the post-exilic period. We 
can connect these denunciations with the development of class 
distinctions under the monarchy, the appearance of a commercial, 
moneyed class and the growth of a patriciate who lived a life of 
luxury and self-indulgence and gave not a thought to the miseries 
of the poor who toiled for them. We get vivid glimpses of what was 
going on, especially in the pre-exilic prophets Amos, Micah, Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, also in Ezekiel and in the great chapter which des¬ 
cribes the fast which Yahweh chooses (Isa. lviii). One of the great 
social evils was the swallowing up of the crofts of the peasants into 
huge latifundia , because they were compelled to sell them and even 
their own persons to pay their debts (Mic. ii.2 and Isa. v.8). There 
are frequent references to the ill-treatment and neglect of the 
vulnerable folk, the widows and fatherless and the aliens, and to the 
perversion of justice to the detriment of the poor and friendless. 
There were those who would stop at nothing provided they could 
make money. Injustice flourished among the highest in the land. 
Jeremiah (xxii. 13-17) denounces Jehoiakim who took advantage of 
his labourers to indulge his own craze for building fine palaces and 
then contrasts him unfavourably with his father, the good king 
Josiah, who acted rightly by the poor and needy. Ts not this to 
know me? says the Lord.’ The connection of charitable conduct with 

1 A.N.E.T. = Ancient Near Eastern Texts , Princeton, 1950. 
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the concern of Israel's God could not be put more impressively. 
There is a telling summary in Ezekiel (xviii.5-9) which defines what 
it is to be a righteous man and among other characteristics describes 
him as one who ‘does not oppress anyone, but returns his pledge 
to the debtor, does not commit robbery, gives his bread to the 
hungry, clothes the naked, does not lend at interest or exact increase.' 
One hears definite echoes of the law. (cf. Ezek. xxii.7, 12, 29.) 

It may be said with some confidence that the denunciations of the 
prophets bear witness to a moral tradition which had been growing 
from the time of the early amphictyony. This tradition was taken 
over as representing the ideal for the Davidic monarchy {vide e.g., 
Ps. lxxii.1-4) and it appears in the picture of the ideal coming ruler 
(Isa. xi.4). The prophets are not merely denouncing inhumanity; 
they are appealing to men's consciences and to their knowledge of 
what life in Israel was supposed to be like. We should at this point 
ask ourselves how this tradition had survived. In the instruction of 
the priests no doubt, but surely also in the lives of many humble 
men and women who in their own quiet way did justice, loved kind¬ 
ness and walked humbly with God (Mic. vi.8). One has to account 
for the prophets themselves; they surely represent a living tradition 
of humane conduct. 

Brief reference must be made to another line of evidence, namely 
to the remarkable way in which certain of the words for ‘poor' 
came in course of time to acquire a religious connotation. This sub¬ 
ject has been exhaustively treated by scholars like A. Causse in his 
book Les Pauvres d'Israel (Strasburg and Paris, 1922), and by A. 
Gelin in Les Pauvres de Yahve (Paris, 1953; translated as The 
Poor of Yahwehy Collegeville, Minn., 1964). These writers supposed 
that a large number of the Psalms are the work of poor men who as 
Causse says ‘actually lived in the fields of ancient Palestine, in the 
unnamed village, the village on the hill-side, in the hollow of the 
valley . . . peasants, ploughmen and shepherds like their fathers. 
In the day-time they toiled, cultivated the rocky soil under the 
blazing sun; in the evening they returned home and under the 
eastern night they breathed out the lament of their souls; they 
summoned God to their aid.' (Causse, op. cit., pp. 81-2.) The 
description of the poor in those days is doubtless correct, but that 
here we have a correct account of the origin of many of the psalms 
is denied by S. Mowinckel {The Psalms in Israels Worship , Oxford, 
1962, Vol. II, pp. 91 ff.) who argues cogently that the authors of 
these as of the other psalms were Levites attached to the Temple 
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who, as it will be remembered, belonged to an order many of whom, 
especially in the countryside, were classed with the poor and needy 
and who would have deep sympathy with the under-privileged. 
The point, however, which must be made here is that it was the known 
concern of the God of Israel for the poor which made possible the 
subtle semantic change of these terms ('ani, e dnaw> *ebydn , dal) 
from a social to a religious connotation, though the social connotation 
remains underlying the religious. Poverty is dignified by God’s 
concern for the poor and the virtue of humility is exalted. This is 
not the place to trace the remarkable development of thought which 
leads right on into Christianity and to the beatitude pronounced on 
the poor. 

There was, however, another attitude to poverty which is illus¬ 
trated in the Old Testament, especially in the Wisdom literature, the 
view of poverty as something culpable and as an indication of idleness 
and misused opportunities. In a very interesting study of the Hebrew 
words for poor and rich (‘Arm und reich im Alten Testament mit 
besonderer Berucksichtigung der nachexilischen Zeit’ in ZAW, 
1939, Heft 1/2, pp. 31 ff.) A. Kuschke has pointed out that it is a 
different set of expressions for ‘poor’ that is characteristic of this 
attitude (e.g. ras , hdser and misken) y not the words which acquired 
a religious nuance. Although in the proverbial literature there are 
words of sympathy with the poor, for the most part they are regarded 
with a cool, worldly-wise glance. The dominant note in the Old 
Testament, however, as we have seen, is one of deep sympathy with the 
unfortunate, a sympathy which showed that men had understood 
something of the compassionate heart of God whose righteousness 
(sedakd) included championship of the poor. It was not surprising 
that sedaka should eventually come in certain contexts to acquire the 
connotation of ‘almsgiving’. 

It will not be unfitting to close this essay with a reference to the 
picture of Ruth among the alien corn at Bethlehem gleaning after the 
reapers and of Boaz instructing his labourers not to interfere with 
her and even to pull out some of the stalks from the sheaves and 
leave them for her. This is not just an idyllic story; there were men 
like this in old Israel. And surely too the picture we get in Job xxix 
of the Kalos k’agathos is true to life, how he befriended the poor and 
fatherless, caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy, was a father to 
the poor and took trouble to see that even a man he had not previously 
known got justice at the court. In chapter xxxi we get Job’s elaborate 
negative confession where he testifies to the common humanity of 
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all men and declares that he has not failed to share what he had with 
the poor, the widow and the fatherless, or to clothe the naked, 
warming him with the fleece of his sheep, and that he has not seized 
the chance to outwit him at court. Perhaps the author of this mar¬ 
vellous book is unconsciously giving us a self-portrait. The story of 
Israel has its dark shadows but there are also sun-lit spaces. Moreover 
here in the Book of Job we get a certain universalizing of charity. Job 
is not an Israelite, though the author of the book is. Even in that most 
exclusive book Deuteronomy the alien (ger) is to receive his share of 
the blessing and is as it were an earnest of the great Gentile world 
outside, while Elijah was kind to a poor Phoenician widow (1 Kings 
xvii.8 ff.), as a greater than Elijah reminded his audience in the syna¬ 
gogue at Nazareth (Luke iv.25-26). The Old Testament has its 
windows towards the future and one day the dominical word would 
be spoken: ‘Inasmuch as you have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren you have done it unto me/ 


XI 


THE RELEVANCE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 

As the rule of life 


In the ordination service in a Presbyterian church in Great Britain 
the ordinand is committed, in accordance with the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, to the acknowledgment of the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments as the supreme rule of faith and life. 
What is essentially the same declaration is made in the answer to 
the second question in the Shorter Catechism: ‘The word of God, 
which is contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
is the only rule to direct us how we may glorify and enjoy him.’ The 
Longer Catechism varies the assertion: ‘The holy scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments are the word of God, the only rule of 
faith and obedience,’ and again: ‘The Scriptures principally teach 
what man is to believe concerning God, and what duty God requires 
of man.' 

From these statements it might seem that the question of the 
relevance of the Bible (and therefore of the Old Testament) should 
be regarded, by those who acknowledge the Westminster Confession 
or similar confessions, as having received an adequate answer. That 
the problem of relevance, however, is not as simple as all that, is 
shown to us in this day and generation by the extraordinarily 
complicated and often confused discussions which have been going 
on during these past years regarding the nature of the Bible and the 
way in which it should be interpreted. If the Bible is to be accepted 
as a rule for our guidance, indeed as the supreme rule, then it is 
surely an unsatisfactory state of affairs that there should be so much 
fundamental disagreement as to what the Bible essentially is, and 
indeed that we should content ourselves with using traditional 
formulae without facing up squarely to the question of what we 
precisely mean when we use them. Not a few of the difficulties into 
which the churches run from time to time, both in their internal 
debates and in their discussions with one another, are in part at 
least due to the failure in certain quarters to come to terms courage¬ 
ously and with complete frankness with modern knowledge about 
the Bible. Since the formulae which have been quoted were drawn 
up, considerably more than three hundred years ago, practically 
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the whole modern debate about the Bible has taken place and has 
had a profound influence upon the way in which the Bible is handled 
in universities and church seminaries. There are still indeed the 
uncompromising literalists who cannot see their way to making any 
admissions. Their view deserves respect and sympathy insofar as 
they are convinced that for them to yield an inch would endanger 
what is infinitely precious. Those who oppose their literalism should 
show an equal concern for the things which are vital. The question, 
however, which seems to be unavoidable may be phrased as follows: 
how, in view of all that is now common knowledge about the nature 
and origin of the Bible, may it still be used as a rule, that is to say, 
in what way are we to regulate our thought and life by what it says? 
In trying to find an answer to this question we may find encourage¬ 
ment in the large measure of agreement between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Biblical scholars on matters of Biblical interpreta¬ 
tion. This means that it is becoming possible for them to share in a 
common task with an increasing hope of clearing away at least some of 
the disagreements which have for so long divided Christian brethren. 

Now, within the limited scope of this paper, it is clearly impossible 
to deal in any comprehensive way with the question which has 
been introduced for consideration. Even so it has seemed worth¬ 
while to make certain quite radical suggestions. The title of the 
paper, ‘The Relevance of the Old Testament* must not be taken to 
imply that the New Testament is being left out of account. The 
choice of a title was made because some of the most important recent 
discussions have been triggered off by difficulties about the Old 
Testament and it has become clear that, in the interest of the New 
Testament itself, the question of the relevance of the Old Testament 
cannot safely be left on one side. It must not be forgotten that 
the opponents of Christianity during the German Church Struggle 
knew what they were doing when, in the pursuance of their plans, 
they directed a full-scale attack precisely against the Old Testament. 

The past generation has witnessed a proliferation of Old Testament 
theologies one of the chief aims of which was to consider this very 
question of relevance. It is a great merit of Th. C. Vriezen’s splendid 
volume 1 that it faces up so fully and so frankly to this very question, 
and this may account for the welcome this book has received in the 
English-speaking world as a contribution to the current debate. 

One of the matters which have been in the centre of interest 
is the question of the unity of the Old Testament. Different 
1 An Outline of Old Testament Theology , Oxford, 1958. 
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centres of unity round which to organize the Old Testament material 
have been from time to time suggested. Eichrodt, for example, as 
is well known, has employed what he calls the method of cross- 
section to determine the constants of the Old Testament and among 
these has singled out the covenant as of special significance. But this 
search for a centre of unity has not prevented a general recognition 
of the presence in the Old Testament of variety and change. Von 
Rad, indeed, puts all the emphasis upon change, making that 
fundamental to his interpretation. Yet, even when unity may be 
recognized, it is not of the kind that would justify the treatment of 
the units of the Old Testament as if they were the pieces of a vast 
jigsaw puzzle which were waiting to be fitted together to form a 
single consistent picture. It is only those who reject out of hand the 
approach and findings of historical criticism who are entitled to take 
their stand on the proof-text method of using scripture. 

It is, of course, a temptation to all of us to make limited use of 
the proof-text method. There is much in the Old Testament which 
is expressed in such arresting and memorable language and is 
obviously of such central importance that we tend almost instinctively 
to take it out of context and universalize it. A very large part of the 
content of a passage may in this way get across and perhaps no 
great harm is done. We should constantly remind ourselves, however, 
that the Old Testament does not contain a collection of general reli¬ 
gious truths. Quite apart from the obvious fact that a great deal of 
it is in the form of narratives composed by a variety of authors writing 
at different times and from differing points of view, it must be 
recognized that, where we are faced with collections of utterances, 
as for example in the prophetic literature, they are as a general rule 
made ad hoc and cannot be fully understood apart from the literary 
and historical contexts to which they belong. We should always be 
cautious in our use of texts of which the context has been lost. 
In expounding any Old Testament passage one should as far as 
possible bear in mind the immediate context, then its place in the 
Old Testament as a whole and finally its place in the Bible as a whole. 
Its relevance to the hearer of to-day may turn out to be something 
very different from what a hasty reading would suggest. This 
requirement may not be an easy one to meet but it is one which in 
the interests of faithful and fruitful exposition and preaching 
should not be ignored. 

What emerges most clearly from the modern debate is that the 
Old Testament is the record of a tremendous and indeed decisive 
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movement in history, the movement by which the closed circle of 
ancient thought was broken out of and men at last were led to set 
their feet on and to progress along the road on which we are walking 
still. It is perhaps going too far to say that history proper began 
with Israel and with the venture of faith it made. We can at least 
assert, however, that with Israel history acquired a new dimension, 
the dimension of the transcendent, and things began to happen that 
had never happened before. That is why we should be alerted to a 
sense of danger when it is argued, as it is in certain quarters to-day, 
that the idea of the transcendent is one that belongs to the adoles¬ 
cence of the human race and can safely be discarded now that 
humanity is becoming adult. 

Connected with this view of the Old Testament as essentially 
the record of a movement in history is the belief that God had chosen 
to reveal himself through history. It is quite true that the word 
‘history* is a somewhat ambiguous one, as any acquaintance with 
modem discussions will show. Yet, in spite of all difficulties of 
definition, it can scarcely be denied that revelation properly so 
called is connected very closely with a series of events and is not 
the communication of universal truths. Professor James Barr has 
no doubt some grounds for the criticisms which he passed on the 
idea of revelation through history in his Inaugural Lecture delivered 
at Princeton Theological Seminary in 1962 {vide Interpretation , 
April 1963), but he does not on the whole make out a very convincing 
case. In particular it is difficult to understand why he refers so 
enthusiastically to the work of Pannenberg, who seems to take up a 
strong position on the other side! The latter contends that revelation 
is properly God’s se^f-revelation and that that is connected with the 
things which God has done and by which it is believed that he makes 
himself and his will known. God is, of course, represented as one 
who speaks as well as acts, but it may surely be maintained that, 
when God is spoken of as acting through history, both his speaking 
and his acting are included. 

Now, this question about the Old Testament and history is not 
just a matter of interesting speculation. If God spoke to men through 
events, as is implied clearly, I believe, by both Testaments, then 
this must surely give us a clue to the way in which he speaks to-day. 
The fact that the culminating events which are celebrated in the 
Christian kerygma have taken place once and for all does not mean 
that the history in which we are ourselves involved does not have a 
bearing on our appropriation of revelation. It is precisely in our 
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own historical situation that we have to hear the word of God. 
The Bible is relevant to us and is able to mediate the word of God 
to us because it shows us how the word of God came to men in a 
great variety of changing situations, and gives a clue to the way in 
which God dealt with men in the past. Moreover it mirrors for us 
man’s proneness to misunderstand God’s will and the self-deceptions 
and evasions to which he is apt to resort. It exhibits to us in action 
the strange paradox of God’s mercy and judgment and so prepares 
us for the encounter in which we have to make our decisions. The 
Bible by its very nature is a dynamic book and can only become a 
true guide to us by which to regulate our thought and life if we 
accept it for what it is instead of trying to use it in a way that is alien 
to its nature. This is the truth in what the existentialists are trying 
to say. They emphasize the historicity of the individual whose act 
of decision is called for. What they fail to appreciate is the impor¬ 
tance of the history through which the word is mediated, and that 
history is recorded for us in both Testaments; both are relevant. 
To try to reduce it all to a single potent idea is radically to misunder¬ 
stand the Bible. 

The great merit of von Rad’s Old Testament Theology (Edinburgh, 
1962, 1965) is that he makes his readers very conscious of the move¬ 
ment of history and of the climax towards which it is moving. In a 
truly wonderful way he succeeds in distinguishing the theological 
attitudes of the various writers and editors, relating them, as he 
does, to the periods in which they lived and linking them with the 
ongoing movement of God’s dealings with his people. Specially 
worthy of notice is his exposition of the way in which Israel’s history 
always remains open towards the future, the fulfilment of a promise 
always pointing forward to a still more complete fulfilment. 

Where so much is helpful and illuminating in von Rad’s achieve¬ 
ment, it is unfortunate that it is necessary to issue a caveat. There are 
places where saving history (Heilsgeschichte) is in his representation 
too much of a paper construction and bears very little relation to 
the actual events—that is, if we accept von Rad’s view of the 
history of the documents. It is true, but scarcely sufficient, to say 
that the interpretation of events which the Yahwist offers became 
itself a part of history. When, for example, the promise of the land 
to the patriarchs is connected by the Yahwist with the conquest 
under Joshua, is this to be attributed to insight on the Yahwist’s 
part or to his brilliant manipulation of the traditional material? 
No doubt, if von Rad were pressed to give an answer to this 
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question, he would agree that the Yahwist was conveying a true 
insight. But his language is incautious and could lead very easily 
to sceptical conclusions. 

Few writers, however, have conveyed as fine an impression of 
how, even within the confines of the Old Testament, there was a 
strange compulsion which kept men on the march towards something 
new, for ever causing them to break up camp, when they were 
tempted to settle down. On the other hand we must not fail to reflect 
that the compulsion met with resistance which in many instances 
was not overcome, the culminating example of this being the refusal 
of the majority of the Jewish people to recognize Jesus when he came 
as the Christ who was the fulfilment of the promises. In the last resort 
the Christian conviction about Christ rests on faith and not on logical 
proof or any other kind of proof. It is the insight of his Christian 
faith which has enabled von Rad, like other Christians, to see in 
Israel’s history something that Rabbinic Judaism did not see. 
That the Jewish people still maintains this attitude of non-acceptance 
of Jesus as the fulfilment of the promises is a fact that we should not 
try to minimize, even though we may feel that the Christian per¬ 
spective on the Old Testament which gives it its relevance for us is 
more illuminating than the Jewish. 

It is not possible at this point to enter into the details of the 
current controversy between von Rad and Baumgartel as to the 
way in which the New Testament is related to the promise of the 
Old, that is to say, whether the fulfilment is a positive one implying 
real continuity between the Testaments—von Rad’s view—or a 
purely negative one implying that Christ came with a salvation that 
was entirely new, as Baumgartel maintains. One cannot help feeling 
that a priori considerations have entered too much into the dispute. 

A few words, however, should be said about von Rad’s tendency 
to play with typology. It is true that there are certain broad corres¬ 
pondences between the Old and New Testaments and even within 
the Old Testament, due doubtless to the fact that, as Professor 
H. H. Rowley has pointed out, there is a consistency in God’s 
redemptive activity, a consistency which is, as it were, God’s signature 
upon history. The Exodus and Election, the Covenant, the monarchy, 
provide a kind of pattern of Yahweh’s dealings with his people which 
tends to repeat itself. It is possible to recognize such correspondences 
both within the Old Testament and between the Old Testament and 
the New. We must be on our guard, however, against thinking of 
the Old Testament history as if it represented a kind of shadow- 
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play, hinting at later events recorded in the New Testament, or 
consisted of a code which was waiting to be deciphered. God’s 
dealings with the men of the Old Testament were in the first in¬ 
stance for their sakes. Moreover, typological interpretation tends to be 
undertaken too much from the observer’s point of view. When we 
read the Old Testament, what happens to us, when it does its 
proper work, is that the varied witness of God’s ancient people, 
far from pointing us primarily to correspondences of this with that 
which may appeal to our intellect or, it may be, to our fancy, brings 
us rather face to face with the same living God with whom the men 
and women of the Old Testament knew that they had to do. Thus 
we find our own lives mirrored and corrected, judged and accepted, 
though it must be added that the fact that we also know the same 
God in Christ makes a world of difference. The chief danger of an 
overdose of typological interpretation is that it is apt to divert our 
minds from the claim that is made upon us. Von Rad does not escape 
all the dangers of his method. Perhaps it would be fairer to say that 
he does not succeed in making his meaning altogether clear. 

At this point it will be worthwhile to consider an insight in von 
Rad’s work which is particularly interesting and valuable, namely 
his recognition of a certain tendency in the Old Testament towards 
secularization, all the more surprising when one remembers his 
emphasis on the cult. He already draws attention to this in an early 
essay entitled ‘The Beginnings of Historical Writing in Ancient 
Israel’ ( Archtv fiir Kulturgeschichte , Bd. 32, 1944. Reprinted in 
Gesammelte Studien zum Alien Testament , 1958. English translation, 
The Problem of the Hexateuch and Other Essays, Edinburgh, 1966). He 
points out how, probably at the time of the united monarchy, which 
seems to have witnessed an outburst of literary activity, a history of 
David’s reign was produced which is remarkably secular in its tone. 
There are no theophanies and the story is told in a sober and restrained 
fashion. We are allowed to see men and women acting on the stage of 
history with a minimum of comment on the part of the author. This 
is a notable achievement and it may well point, as von Rad suggests, 
to the growing realization that God’s relation to history is of a much 
subtler kind than the cultic tradition had implied. This is in line with 
the later attitude of certain of the canonical prophets who, although 
the name of God is constantly on their lips, since it is in His name 
that they feel impelled to speak, expect Him to act in a hidden way 
in the events of history and not in the overt manner implied in the 
old traditions of the patriarchal and exodus periods. 
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This change of attitude may be connected with the circumstance 
that at this time Israel was becoming more fully aware of the great 
world of the nations among whom it had to take its place. There were 
later times when the horizon narrowed again, but the secular had 
begun to come into its own and the ordinary, non-mythical world 
occupied the centre of interest. It is curious to notice the contrast 
between the picture of David in the court history, as it is often called, 
and the glorification of the Davidic monarchy in certain of the 
Psalms, though even in these the nations play a significant part as 
included in God’s plan. The criticisms by the prophets of the 
kings showed that, on the whole, they shared in this tendency to secu¬ 
larize human authority, since the ultimate authority is God’s. We 
may also detect the same secularizing tendency in the prophetic 
criticism of the cult and in the emphasis laid on the primary duty 
of men to act justly towards each other, since justice is what God 
requires of them; observance of the cult is no adequate substitute 
for this. 

The emergence of the secular in Hebrew thought is all part of 
the uniqueness of Israel’s faith which demanded a clear separation 
of the divine and the human. That this distinction tended at times, 
even in Israel, to become blurred is, of course, perfectly true. That 
is one danger. The other danger—the one which threatens to-day— 
is that the emphasis should be laid so entirely on the human side of 
the distinction that the divine side comes to be minimized or even 
ignored altogether. Man may declare his independence and self- 
sufficiency and therefore become irresponsible. It is this latter danger 
which attends the fashionable cry for Christianity without religion 
which one hears so much to-day and which has led to a good deal of 
muddled thinking, including the cheerful supposition that the idea 
of the transcendent has ceased to have any meaning and that man 
can therefore take his fate into his own hands. It may be suggested 
that the Old Testament is precisely relevant to this vital issue, with 
which Christians are confronted at the present time, inasmuch as 
the process of secularization, which we can see beginning in the 
Old Testament and which has its sequel in the New Testament, 
nevertheless takes God into account in all seriousness. Part of the 
trouble, by the way, is that the word ‘religion’ is not an altogether 
satisfactory translation of Bonhoffer’s ‘Religion’ and that Bonhoffer’s 
paradoxes have been taken over with far too little sound reflection. 

It will perhaps be instructive and in line with the theme of this 
paper and will indeed link up with what has just been said, if attention 
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is drawn to a recently published book entitled The Secular City 
(New York and London, 1965) written by a young American scholar, 
Harvey Cox, who is assistant professor of Theology at Andover 
Newton Theological School. While serious reservations must be 
made regarding this book, it does represent a vigorous and thought- 
provoking contribution to the current debate. There are obvious 
resemblances to the Bishop of Woolwich’s thought, but he avoids the 
latter’s more obvious mistakes. 

The thesis of the book is that, in the modern period in which 
we are living, we are presented, in many parts of the world, with a 
climactic stage of human social development which we must accept 
as in line with God’s will, the emergence namely in irreversible 
sequence of what the author calls technopolis . This pattern of big- 
scale urban development is to be accepted, and indeed welcomed, 
as the inevitable pattern of the future for the great mass of mankind. 
What is particularly challenging in the author’s argument is that he 
defends precisely those two features of life in technopolis which 
are commonly deplored—especially by religious people—as in¬ 
volving dehumanization, namely its anonymity and its mobility. 
These very features, he argues, make it possible for a man to be 
free from unwanted interference by others and free to make his own 
choices. Technopolis in fact does not need to be ‘a waste land’, but 
may provide the ideal environment in which man can reach his adult 
status free from hampering convention and tradition. It is emphasized 
that the process of secularization which makes this possible is not 
to be confused with the emergence of the new tyrannous religion of 
secularism which would deny man his freedom of choice. Seculariza¬ 
tion means on the contrary that a man is set free from all compulsion 
to believe what other people think he ought to believe. He is left 
to make up his own mind on all subjects, including the subject of 
religion. The Church is called upon to be the Church by divesting 
itself of all claim to sacral authority and to recognize that what we 
may call the Constantinian epoch is reaching its inevitable end. 
We should not even wish it to be revived. It is suggested that the 
study of the social history of man reveals a movement from the tribal 
stage with its characteristic animistic type of religion through the 
urban stage which witnessed the development of bourgeois religion 
with its proliferation of ideologies, by which privilege sought to 
justify itself and rationalize its claims, on to the technopolitan stage 
when the privileged classes must finally surrender their advantages 
and the ordinary man can at last come into his own. 

M 
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The author’s argument is that this development is not only 
inevitable but is willed by God and should be entirely welcomed by 
Christians. He claims that the particular relevance of the Bible to 
us to-day is that, if we study it without prejudice, we can see that its 
dominant theme is secularization. This means that it tells the story 
of how in Israel men began to be set free from the ancient thraldoms 
and were led out on a way which culminated in the Incarnation, 
when God became man in Christ and man was called to become adult 
in Him. The early stages of this process are declared to have been 
the disenchantment of nature in the Hebrew view of Creation, 
the desacralization of politics in the Exodus, when Israel exchanged 
a sacral system (in Egypt) for life under the transcendent God, and 
the deconsecration of values in the prohibition of any form of 
idolatry at Sinai. Yahweh is contrasted with the static deities of 
Canaan as a God who leads His people through the changes of history, 
and this is interpreted as meaning that all values must be regarded 
as relative, the product of man’s own thought in response to the 
varying situations in life into which God guides him. The relativiza- 
tion of values, however, does not mean that man is the measure of 
all things and is left completely to himself. He is called to responsibility 
and that means to responsibility towards One who is not himself but 
is the wholly Other, the Transcendent One. 

On the other hand, to confuse the authority of God with absolute 
values, however lofty they seem, is a form of idolatry against which 
we must be on our guard. God, it is alleged, acts through social 
change, which to many is unwelcome, and in this way he keeps 
mankind on the march towards a fuller realization of human brother¬ 
hood, an increasing reciprocity between man and men. What is 
important to-day is not that we should strive to construct a new 
comprehensive world-view which would result, as so often in the 
past, in a rationalization of the status quo. Rather should we direct 
our activities to find practical solutions for human problems of 
disease, want, economic injustice and so on. Creative action is 
what is needed and not systematizing thought. Organization is to 
be the key-word and not order, order being the imposition of a 
static system in which everything has its fixed place; and it is always 
somebody’s interest to prevent change. The Kingdom of God about 
which Jesus spoke so much is indeed present in the world in Him, 
but He is also a reality which is, as it were, continually breaking into 
history from the future and summoning the Church to revolutionary 
action. The trouble is that the Church tends to act as a bastion of 
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the past and to stand for the conservation of values appropriate to 
a situation which has already passed away or is even now in process 
of passing away. 

In spite of all the many qualifications which have to be made, there 
is much in this argument to which we may well pay heed. It is, of 
course, questionable if the will of God should be identified so closely 
with the process of social change. There is a real danger in idealizing 
technopolis, however inevitable its emergence may be. It will not 
do to argue that whatever is is right. What we can say is that, in the 
situations in which we find ourselves, we are called upon to make 
responsible decisions, and that requires harder thinking than many 
people are willing to give to it. The Bible must not be used to 
foreclose thought; it is there to stimulate to furious thought. We 
are in history with the urgent tasks with which it confronts us and 
we may not try to contract out of them, however pious the language 
we use in doing so. At the same time, as Reinhold Niebuhr says: 
‘History . . . does not solve the enigma of history . . . There is a 
positive meaning ... in the ripening of love under conditions of 
increasing freedom; but the possibility that the same freedom may 
increase the power and destructiveness of self-love makes it im¬ 
possible to find a solution for the meaning of history within history 
itself. Faith awaits a final judgment and a final resurrection.’ And 
so, in all our efforts to meet the challenge of the hour there must 
always be a place for humility and repentance. 

There is in the book we have been considering a certain lack of 
the dimension of depth. True, there is a wrong kind of otherworld¬ 
liness the disappearance of which we need not regret, the kind that 
makes us indifferent to the crying needs of our fellows here and now. 
The this-worldliness of the Old Testament has indeed a word for 
us at this point. But the Old Testament points on to the New, the 
supreme word of which is Resurrection, which is also relevant. 

To sum up—the relevance of the Old Testament as the rule of 
life and of the New Testament which is its crown and fulfilment, 
not exclusively but to a very considerable degree, is their dynamic 
challenge to us to meet the future, as it becomes the present, creatively 
and in obedience to God. We are not presented with ready-made 
solutions to be identified by chapter and verse, as if the truth about 
action could be a static thing. Of course many a Bible word comes to 
us and finds us as a direct answer to our questioning and God can 
and does use it to guide us. But we have a responsibility here. 
However close the analogies may be which seem to direct a Bible 
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utterance into our situation, it is always wise to pause and remember 
that, with all the guidance we can receive from scripture, there may 
still be a choice that, in the presence of God, we are called upon to 
make, realizing to the full the possibility of error, but comforted 
and reassured by the reflection that with God there is an infinite 
compassion for our weakness and a readiness to forgive. In our use 
of the Bible we must claim the freedom with which Christ has made 
us free. If we use it humbly and hopefully, we shall find that the 
Old Testament has much to teach us about the way in which God was 
pleased to guide men through the perils and challenges of history, 
and, in the stimulating company to which it introduces us, we too 
may find guidance and be emboldened to make our choices under 
God’s judgment and mercy. 


XII 


THEOLOGY IN CHURCH 
AND UNIVERSITY 


In these last months since I was chosen to assume new respon¬ 
sibility I have been reflecting a great deal on the function which 
New College, both as the seat of the Faculty of Divinity in the 
University of Edinburgh and as a training college of the ministry 
of the Church of Scotland, is expected to fulfil. I was not, of course, 
doing this for the first time. Who could be a theological teacher in 
an institution like this without such reflections? But the whole prob¬ 
lem of the status of theology has been presenting itself to me with 
a new urgency and I should like, if I may, to share some of my 
thoughts with you. You will not expect me to say anything particu¬ 
larly original. The ground has been worked over too carefully for 
that. There are times in life, however, when a man should give 
expression to what is uppermost in his mind, not because he believes 
himself to have thought up something novel and is anxious to 
establish copyright for it, but because here is something upon which 
he can rally his own powers of thought and action and which might 
possibly serve as a flag to rally the thoughts and actions of others. 

As I have prepared what I wish to say to-day, I have been very 
conscious of the multitude of teachers and friends, of authors too 
whose books I have studied—of all those in fact by whom I have 
in the past years been instructed, corrected and inspired. Among 
them are those who taught me in my student days here and elsewhere, 
colleagues throughout the years and students from whom I have 
learned much while trying to teach and serve them. It has been 
indeed a goodly fellowship which I have known in this College 
where so much of my life has been spent. But behind the College 
has been the Church and I would be remiss if I did not think grate¬ 
fully of the congregations which nurtured me and those which in 
later years have proved a support to my faith. The very first of them 
worshipped in the little, unpretentious church of John Brown of 
Haddington, a notable Hebraist in his day. 

One of my special interests as a scholar has been Biblical theology 
and whatever insight I may have attained has been reached, not just 
through books, great as is the part which books must play in the 
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life of any student, but because in the living fellowship of the Church, 
represented at times by very simple folk, it has been given me to 
learn what Christian faith amounts to in actual practice and, allowing 
for all differences, what it must always have been like. Moreover, 
but for this kind of experience, however much attention I had given 
to the records of Israel’s religion, I would have been without an 
indispensable means of access to their inward meaning. 

Forgive me for giving you these autobiographical details. Some of 
them may serve as an introduction to the first point I wish to make, 
namely that theology is essentially a function of the Church. Many 
of you have doubtless heard that before! I learned it in a way that 
made a very deep impression on my mind. Long years ago, at the 
direction of my revered teacher, the late Professor Hugh Mackintosh, 
whose name was given to a seminar room in this College only this 
afternoon, I entered the class-room of Karl Barth in Munster and 
was immediately engulfed in the theological whirlpool which sur¬ 
rounded him. Before I was thrown out of it again a good deal had 
happened to me. In particular, while I was in Munster, I read 
through Barth’s Prolegomena to Christian Dogmatics , a book which 
he eventually set on one side before beginning to produce the tre¬ 
mendous series of volumes which to-day confronts every student 
of theology as a challenge. At the very beginning of this early 
book I learned that Dogmatics was the critique of Christian speech 
about God and man, and that made a deep impression on my mind. 
It was also gradually forced in upon me that, in spite of all the violent 
and seemingly immoderate attacks which he had made upon the 
Church in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, here was 
a man who took the Church as seriously as anyone I had ever met. 
It was therefore no surprise to me, though it may have been a puzzle 
to some people, when a few years later Barth rewrote and reissued 
his first volume in much ampler form as a Prolegomena to Church 
Dogmatics . 

Now, I have no responsibility for teaching dogmatics, though 
I must confess that long ago I had ambitions in that direction, 
but, though I became immersed in the tasks proper to my own 
discipline, I continued to think about the nature of theology and 
came gradually to certain conclusions about it. It is rather a comfort 
to me that on the general issue Barth with his vast authority occupies 
a similar position. He states his view at the very beginning of his 
second edition, though the full significance of what he says might 
easily be overlooked on a hasty reading. Theology is still related to 
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speech about God. It is the speech of the individual believer, the 
speech of the community of believers or rather it is, in the strictest 
meaning of the word ‘theology’, a critique of such speaking. But— 
and this is the point—by speech Barth declares that he is thinking 
not only of the use of words, but of the whole activity of the Church 
in word and in action, ‘in proclamation by preaching and adminis¬ 
tration of the Sacraments, in worship, in instruction, in her mission 
work within and without the Church, including loving activity 
among the sick, the weak, and those in jeopardy.’ In my own way 
of looking at things I have gone so far as to call theology a critique 
of Christian living, always remembering that at the heart of Christian 
living is Jesus Christ in His divine activity and the movement of the 
Holy Spirit which makes possible the human response to God’s 
prevenient grace. Christian living, which expresses itself in word and 
action, is speech about God. 

I have thought it worthwhile to say all this, because quite in¬ 
evitably in our theological thinking we have to busy ourselves with 
the use of words and with intellectual formulations and, in con¬ 
sequence, may be a little apt to forget that the theological affirmations 
and denials of the Church have to be lived as well as spoken. This 
applies to the individual theologian as well as to the Church as a 
whole. We must think, so to say, not only with our intellects but with 
our actions. Otherwise there is a danger that we may be uttering 
mere words. Words and formulae can be very cold and uninspiring 
if the warm, pulsing life of the Spirit is not forever threatening to 
burst the limits which they set. One of the things which impressed 
me most about Barth as a theologian was that he refused to be limited 
by his own formulations and that was probably due to the fact that 
he did not think only with his head. Speech about the living God 
is essentially the response of the whole man and it is the response of 
the whole man which has to be kept true to standard. Of course in 
theology we have to use words, but the words we use and the for¬ 
mulations into which they enter have been minted, and from time 
to time have to be re-minted, in the living experience of the Church 
of which the theologian is the conscious spokesman, even when he 
is at his most critical. 

The most inappropriate position for the theologian would be 
in an ivory tower into which he had withdrawn from the bustle and 
preoccupations and temptations of the workaday world. Theology 
is always in danger of becoming irrelevant. Detachment, yes, there 
must be a measure of detachment, but without involvement the 
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theologian cannot do his work. That is why the theological backroom 
boys require to have their work supplemented and corrected by lay¬ 
men who are in the front of the battle and by ministers who are at 
least in the support line. That is why dogmatics /has to be church 
dogmatics. Theology needs the Church but it repays its debt by 
being the compass which enables the Church to hold to its correct 
course. 

Theology is a critique, but the standard by which it seeks to 
correct the life and faith of the Church is paradoxically not in men’s 
hands or under their control. Indeed theology operates by being 
itself under criticism and so it can only fulfil its task under the sign 
of God’s forgiveness and in great humility. The hand to hand en¬ 
counters of theological controversy are between those with a com¬ 
mon brotherhood and so in their very divisions they must endeavour 
to express the underlying unity. Speaking the truth in love is an 
ideal which theologians of all men must set themselves. Theology 
must be the Church thinking humbly about itself, welcoming correc¬ 
tion and caring in all sincerity for its honour as the Church of Christ. 
The theologian must not allow himself to forget that it is within the 
Church itself, and not seldom through simple, unpretentious people 
that the Spirit to whose judgment he must listen will be speaking, 
and, inasmuch as the Church is everywhere in contact with the world, 
he must not fail to give heed to the criticisms of those who stand 
outside. Free speculation which is not integrated in the life of the 
Church is not Christian theology. 

Having said that, however, I must immediately say something 
else to complement it and to avoid misunderstanding. When it 
is affirmed that dogmatic theology must be church dogmatics, we 
must take another look at the word ‘church’. Does the circumstance 
that this College has a special obligation to train the ministry of one 
particular church imply that we are expected to take a narrow view 
of what theology is? Well, when I was a student here myself, New 
College was a church seminary without any connection with the 
University. Even then students were coming from all over the world 
to sit at the feet of our teachers and were eagerly welcomed by us as 
enriching our student fellowship. It was true then—as true as it is 
to-day—that we were given no narrowly denominational training 
but were made aware that we belonged to the Universal Church. 
Indeed the College did remarkably little to make sure that we con¬ 
formed to ecclesiastical type. Our teachers were wide-ranging in 
their sympathies and it was not their fault if any of us remained 
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narrow-minded and provincial in thought and action. To say, then, 
that dogmatics must be church dogmatics is not in the least to 
imply that its perspective must be limited to something purely 
denominational. For the Church, in so far as it is the Church of the 
Gospel, is the Church Universal in intention. Denominational doors 
must be kept wide open and there must be much coming and going 
through them. What is more, the doors must be kept open, not only 
towards other denominations, but also towards the unbelieving or 
unconvinced or perhaps just indifferent world to which the Church 
has a mission but from which it has much to learn. 

A denomination would have good reason to be unhappy about the 
way in which its future ministers were being trained if a narrowly 
denominational training was being given to those preparing for its 
ministry. Church history and the closely associated history of dogma 
have properly to be studied not just for antiquarian reasons or even 
that men may learn the excellent arguments in favour of sheltering 
within their particular ecclesiastical enclosure. It is to be hoped that 
these studies are pursued so that students may broaden their sym¬ 
pathies and understand why men went the way they did when they 
came to the great crossroads of history, in the hope that, when they 
come themselves to new crossroads they may not only try to imitate 
the courage of their forefathers but may perhaps succeed in avoiding 
their mistakes. In view of a future which is already beckoning to 
us from the horizon, while we must remain true to the best in our 
past, we must always be ready to look critically at our convictions. 
It is a piece of great good fortune for our Church of Scotland students 
that they rub shoulders here with students from many denominations 
and from many lands, and it is also good that not all their teachers 
are of one denomination. We have all much to learn from each other. 
Let us hold our convictions in charity and in the persuasion that, 
in so far as they reflect the truth, they will not be lost in the wider 
fellowship that is surely on the way. 

There have been times in the history of the Christian Church 
when men have had to part in anger because there seemed nothing 
else to do. Yet it does not do for their successors to go on being 
angry in situations which may call for something other than anger. 
By the grace of God there may be a way forward to new meeting- 
points. There is still much courageous pioneering work to be done 
and I should like to think that some of it will take place in this 
College, though it may well be that lay people, doing their thinking 
at the points where Church and world are most closely in contact, 
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will outstrip the professional theologians. At all events let us do our 
best and not forget that creative action is every bit as important as 
creative argument. Theology is indeed a critique and that involves 
argument. But let it be remembered that in the last resort words and 
deeds cannot be separated. Theological debate becomes unreal and 
unprofitable in an environment in which Christian living on both 
sides is at a low ebb and this is a reflection which in particular every 
theological college—teachers and taught alike—should take to 
heart. The responsibility rests on every individual. If theological 
differences, however sincere they may be, result in personal relation¬ 
ships which make nonsense of our Christian profession then we 
might as well pack up, since it is very doubtful if we have anything 
of value to say to the world outside. We have been entrusted with a 
word of reconciliation and so, in all our necessary debate with one 
another and with others, let us say what we feel we have to say in 
humility and in charity, always remembering that even our best 
positions are under God’s judgment and indeed that it is just possible 
that we might be mistaken! 

I have been speaking in the main of theology as it is studied and 
taught in the colleges of the Church, but I repeat that theology is a 
function of the whole Church, since no one is exempted from the 
duty of conscientious living. It is therefore to be welcomed that the 
interest in theology as a necessary function of the Church is be¬ 
coming wider among lay people and that more and more of them 
are beginning to take a share in working out the implications of the 
faith in thought and action. In days to come our students may very 
well receive still greater help from lay sources than is the case at 
present. Yet, even as it is, the Church, in the various activities it 
carries on and especially in those on the Church’s frontiers, provides 
theological students with facilities analogous to those the hospital 
offers to the medical student. What would our doctors be like if their 
training had been confined to classroom and laboratory and if they 
had never had the experience of walking the wards and coming to 
close quarters with disease in concrete instances? The very language 
of theology only comes alive when we are face to face with human 
need. The practical has, of course, to be carefully balanced with the 
theoretical and there must be a measure of withdrawal during student 
days to allow men to think quietly. But I do not think it is possible 
for a man to become a genuine theologian until he has seen with his 
own eyes, and not just learned by hearsay, something of the greatness 
of the existing need. At least I know that this was true for me. This 
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does not mean that a man is justified in trying to anticipate his 
ministry on the dangerous assumption that the intellectual side of 
training does not really matter very much. The opportunity of in¬ 
tensive study may never come again. But, unless the intellectual 
side of training is linked with a profound concern for the human 
situation, there is the danger that a student may be merely playing at 
theology. Such concern, moreover, affords a measure of protection 
against the temptation to be proud of the intellectual build-up of 
one’s theology and at the same time to be entirely self-regarding. 
The reality can go out of theology in the most disconcerting way and 
we can have no guarantee against this. We can only keep our attention 
fixed on the object of our theological thought which is Christ 
Himself incarnate, crucified and risen and we cannot do that without 
sharing His concern for the least of His brothers. There are moments 
of temptation and natural weariness when one wishes one could escape 
from this necessity. To accept this necessity humbly is what gives 
its glory to our task. Do not forget that the first outpouring of the 
life-giving Spirit came to men who were waiting and praying. We 
cannot compel the Spirit, but we can and must pray for Him, that 
through Him we may share in Christ’s concern. 

It is now high time that I moved on to the second part of my sub¬ 
ject, namely theology in the University. There are two sides to this 
matter. What does the theological student gain by having to study 
his subject in the University rather than in a seminary? And what have 
the theological student and, it may be, his teachers to contribute to the 
general life of the University? I am aware that many of you students 
are thinking seriously about this second question and it is a welcome 
sign that you share the concern about which I propose to speak. 

I think we would all agree that it would be quite disastrous if 
divinity students and their preceptors withdrew into a kind of ghetto 
and shut themselves off from the rest of the University. Withdrawal 
of this kind is a danger that besets other faculties too, though, when 
they are large, it is not quite so obvious. The stresses and strains of 
study are so great that it is all too easy for students of any faculty 
to refrain from ever looking over the garden wall. Yet perhaps the 
circumstance that we are isolated here on the Mound makes our 
danger a little greater. Fortunately, if the plans which are now being 
matured are eventually realized, New College may find itself in a 
university quarter in which divinity students will be greatly out¬ 
numbered and will be much more closely integrated with the rest 
of the University than is the case at present. That is for the future. 
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Yet, even as things are to-day, the extent of our comparative 
isolation from other faculties need not be exaggerated. Most of 
you have come to this Divinity Faculty from other faculties here 
and elsewhere and, if you have taken advantage of the opportunities 
that have been yours and have used your minds as you should, you 
will have gained something of permanent value. I know, however, 
that there is a danger, to which many students succumb, of allowing 
their minds to become compartmentalized, and perhaps theological 
students are specially prone to this. The fact that you study theology 
as university students should be a symbol of the obligation that 
rests upon you not to seek shelter from the winds of doubt and 
criticism but to frequent the places where they will blow upon you. 

It may well be that now, when theological issues are forced upon 
you, you will be in a better position than ever before to reflect on the 
education you received before you came here and on the presup¬ 
positions which lie behind it. Most of you, it is safe to assume, will 
have had some experience at university level of such subjects as 
natural science or history or philosophy and you will know something 
of the high standards of intellectual integrity which are expected 
in these disciplines. Do not forget about all that now, because you 
will need these standards here and you will be well advised to keep 
in touch, if you can, with students in other faculties whom you feel to 
be men of intellectual integrity. 

There is a fundamental difference, however, between the Faculty 
of Divinity and all the other faculties which must be fully recognized. 
The difference, indeed, has led to the strongly held view expressed 
in some discussions of this problem that theology is not a suitable 
subject for study in a modern University since it requires commit¬ 
ment of a kind that is not required in any other faculty. Let us face 
up to this problem squarely and not try to justify the presence of 
theology in the University on false pretences. There are certainly 
subjects which you are expected to study here which require the 
same skills and techniques with which you have been made familiar 
—languages to be learned, historical and literary problems to be 
investigated. But in the last resort it has to be recognized quite 
frankly that the presupposition controlling our ultimate theological 
task is that God has revealed Himself in human history, a presup¬ 
position which we can only make on the basis of faith. Biblical studies, 
though in many ways employing methods used elsewhere, are con¬ 
cerned with the written witness to this revelation, while the disciplines 
of Divinity and Dogmatics deal with this witness in its wider contexts. 
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There are those who maintain that all that may legitimately be done 
in a university is to study the Biblical records and the history of 
theological formulations in a strictly empirical way without ever 
passing value judgments on the material studied or without the 
requirement of any kind of commitment on the part of teacher or 
taught. 

To this the theologian must firmly reply that, while anyone without 
commitment on his part may interest himself in theological writings, 
it is impossible for anyone to think theologically outside the relation¬ 
ship in which he acknowledges the claim of the living God upon his 
mind and will. Theology has its own peculiar method of procedure 
adapted to and demanded by its nature. What the theologian must 
not do is to pass ill-considered and glib judgments in disparagement 
of what has been achieved in other fields by the strict application 
of the empirical method and, for example, by the refusal in the 
investigation of the natural world to mix up alleged truths of revela¬ 
tion with causal sequences. The success which has attended the 
use by scientists of the empirical method is proof that, within the 
limits they set themselves, they have been justified in doing what 
they have done. By their genius and incredible labours the great 
scientific discoverers have put us all in their debt. On the question 
of commitment, however, it is not out of order for the theologian 
to remind the natural scientist that, while the latter must be prepared 
to scrap a theory at any time if the evidence is found to contradict 
it, he is nevertheless bound to make certain assumptions of his own 
without which he could not get going at all. Moreover the scientist 
should not forget that there is a very real sense in which he is 
indebted to the Christian theologian of long ago for winning for him 
freedom from the superstitions which hindered the thought of the 
most acute minds of antiquity and which are still waiting round the 
corner for opportunities which they are only too ready to take. In 
the dialogue between the theologian and the natural scientist there 
must be a proper measure of give and take. 

The challenge to theology from the side of historical science is 
rather different and the problem is made more difficult by the fact 
that there have been and still are conflicting conceptions of the 
nature and function of history in human thought. The theologian must 
not seek to avoid the obligation to study in the light of their history 
the ideas with which he has to operate. Only so can he recognize 
them for what they are. No branch of theology can flourish if Church 
history is neglected. The theologian must be mindful of the history 
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of Biblical interpretation and of the history of dogma within the 
Church. In every department of theological study the historical 
method has come to stay and must be unreservedly welcomed. It is 
an illusion to suppose that in matters of thought we can start from 
scratch. On the other hand, when he is challenged by the positivistic 
type of history, which, popularized by men like Auguste Comte, has 
still its devotees and according to which history is treated as a 
branch of natural science, the theologian is bound to reply—not 
only in the interests of theology—that human history is very different 
from natural history and does not yield its secret to the method 
proper to the natural sciences of drawing laws from particular 
instances but has to deal with man as a being sui generis . Happily 
many historians to-day would agree with this. 

As for the philosophers with their endless debate and their 
exploration of the limits of human reason and especially with their 
investigations into the nature of language, the theologian has good 
reason to give careful heed to what they have to say, and by doing 
so he has often been able to reach a clearer conception of his own 
proper business. It is good for both disciplines that the dialogue 
between philosophy and theology should go on inside the university. 
In this connection may I take the opportunity to say that in this 
University the happy relations which have been customary between 
the philosophers and the theologians have meant much to the Faculty 
of Divinity for as far back as any of us can remember and long before 
that. 

I would sum up, then, by saying that the theological teacher 
and the theological student should be prepared to listen attentively 
and with genuine humility to what the thinkers in other fields of 
knowledge, both scientific and humanistic, have to say, in full 
recognition of the tremendous services they have rendered, even when 
some of these others show, as they do on occasion, that they have 
blind spots in their vision and assume that they can afford to ignore 
anything which cannot be measured or assessed in the ways proper 
to their own disciplines. It is true that the theologian is not always 
given credit by his critics for the intellectual integrity he brings to 
his task, but he should be less concerned to defend himself against 
criticism from outside than to be spurred on by it to ever more 
stringent self-criticism. Theology has no longer the easy dominance 
of the University that once it had and it is better so. Let us 
not indulge in nostalgic dreams but rather recognize that theology 
is perhaps now in a more advantageous position than ever before 
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to represent the claims of that divine sovereignty which would rule 
not by compulsion but by service. 

This leads me in closing to turn from what the Faculty of Divinity, 
with its complex of theological disciplines, may gain from being a 
part of the University to what it should be able to contribute to the 
University as a whole. It is quite true that the methods of study most 
characteristic of the modern university are those proper to empirical 
science and what we may call, for want of a better name, humanism, 
by which spectacular triumphs have been won in recent centuries. 
Yet there is a Faustian quality about the temper which modern 
man frequently displays in his intellectual activities which should 
warn us that all is not well. I would submit that the Faculty of 
Divinity, in this as in any university which has one, while performing 
its task of training men for the Christian ministry and that in no 
narrow, parochial way, should by its very existence as a part of the 
University, but also in more positive ways, serve as a reminder to the 
whole University that there is in life a dimension of depth which 
should not be ignored and which cannot be plumbed by scientific 
methods, even by those of the psychologists. The other disciplines 
proceed, and rightly proceed, by the method of abstraction, but 
theology is compelled to take account of the whole man, inasmuch 
as its task is to draw attention to the claim of a Supreme Being 
who has chosen to reveal His purpose and will in human history 
and who lays claim to man’s total obedience. Theology, though 
dethroned from its old position as Queen of the Sciences, can still 
serve as a question mark set opposite the work of all the other 
disciplines, not in condemnation of their activities or their achieve¬ 
ments, but as a reminder that there is an ultimate question directed 
to us all, a question which we may not rightly avoid by claiming that 
man is the measure of all things and responsible to no one but 
himself. It would be a good thing if certain historians would refrain 
from deriding every attempt to ask the question whether human 
history has a meaning, if students of literature could recognize more 
generally that questions of language and literary form are not the 
only questions they should be raising, since the literature best worthy 
of the name represents the effort of its authors to mirror and interpret 
this mysterious life in which we are all involved, if certain philoso¬ 
phers would not be so chary of proceeding beyond mere linguistic 
analysis. Yet even if within the limits of specific disciplines the 
ultimate questions might have to remain unasked and unanswered, 
the Faculty of Divinity and what it stands for would still serve to 
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remind every member of a university that not every question that 
may be asked of him, precisely in his university situation, is an 
academic one. It may well prove to be true that on the answer given 
by each one of us to the non-academic question will depend the 
very freedom which the University requires for its proper function¬ 
ing. 

May I venture to make a suggestion? If it could be arranged, 
it would contribute tremendously to the unification of the University 
if there were more coming and going and more direct encounter be¬ 
tween members of different faculties and more opportunity for men to 
know what their colleagues are actually doing and thinking. I am 
aware that something of this kind has been done and has doubtless 
had its effect, but it is desirable that a great deal more should be done 
both at the staff and at the student level. What is needed is a regular 
dialogue—to use the modern jargon—concerning our various pre¬ 
suppositions and procedures. In all this the Faculty of Divinity has 
a modest yet not unimportant part to play. Let us ask ourselves 
soberly what will be the end of the centrifugal movements in the 
universities of to-day, which tend to produce more and more pure 
specialists. The country needs scientists and mathematicians and 
technologists and linguists and it needs doctors and lawyers and 
teachers, yes, and even some ministers of religion. But it also needs 
men and women who, whatever vocation in life they are going to 
follow, will face up to the ultimate challenge of being human in 
this strange world and who during their university days are not 
afraid to be found where the cut and thrust of debate is at its keenest 
and where belief is tested in the fire. For such men and women 
theology is not irrelevant and should be made available. 

Just a final word to those of you in this College who are deeply 
concerned to bear witness to your faith in the University. I am quite 
sure that the greatest service you can render is to seek to live your 
faith with sincerity and courage and humility. There may indeed 
come times, perhaps of your own choosing, when you will feel it 
your duty to speak boldly and, if you can, convincingly about the 
things that matter most to you. But never forget that your words will 
not ring true apart from the substance of an obedient life, the secret 
of which is a discipleship that knows no discharge, its spring and 
motive power being the Spirit ‘which bloweth where it listeth\ 
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